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The present work on yoga TO wrii l en fan. 
loan ago as a doctorate thesis of the Calcutta 
bniremty aud referred to In some of m y ktor 
pab } tahed Works - A* I have stated etsewb^ 

r b , ^ B{ t m of “*■» philosophy has been’ 
deeply influenced at the various stage*, of ft* 
growth u,ul development fay other nystm* of 
ndi.m thought which grew ^ sidt? wf(fc fi . 

- Yoga is ofton regarded as a system of practical 

d T?u“ d am] ,<S C,jU,U9 <W phllosophi- 

' ^ thm ; sbt J,r * <*» ignored. It there fore 
appeared provide to me .bat «*■ of tLlJ 

cental concept* of the Yoga philosonhy sboniil b» 

- compared with or contrasted to aimilar concents 
of other systems of Indian thought. If the work 
could I10 w be re-written it could have b^a marie 
more exhaustive and the historic] perspectives 
could have been made dourer. But ray ha mb, 
are now so full that this hope Wumol now be 
fulfilled. Yuga 3 fruitful study and it can be 
approached from several oth-r directions. Conti¬ 
nued illness often interfered with my proper 
revision of the proof sheets and mistakes must 
have escaped my eyes, for which i crave the 
Mud indulgence of my leaders. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Toga is generally understood to mean certain 
practices by which, it is believed, one can attain 
supernormal power* Lit rough concentration. 
It is as such often associated with hypnotism, 
clairvoyance, clairaud fence and similar other 
v occult phenomena. Better informed persons 
^>now that it accepts the Saftkhya system of 
i philosophy, but believes in God (tfoora) and 
adopt* a body of practices for the attainment of 
its ultimate goal—-emancipation. But the 
difference between Yoga and the Sshkhya of 
Kapila is,is never been satisfactorily explained, 
and wo often hear it asked in the purdyas, the 
compendia of mythology and religion, “TVhat 
is the difference between S&nkhya and Yoga? 
Win* knows it is wise indeed.’' Yoga is counted 
as one of the six orthodox systems of philosophy, 
hat if its philosophy is identical with that of 
-the Kapila Sank by a, it would be meaningless 
call it a system of philosophy merely for the 
rilte of its code of diaciplioary practices. Thus 
lr e find that though the influence of Yoga on 
liudu thought and life has been very groat, the 
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position of Yoga as a system of philosophy has 
always been misunderstood. It is probably for 
tin a reason and for the stress that it laid on its 
disciplinary coarse of practices that it sometimes 
wandered from its true ideal and became 
associated with magic, medicine and occultism. 

Tt Is true that Yoga ewes much to tin* 

Safikhva philosophy, but it is doubtful whether 
the obligation is due to the Kapila S:iiikhya as 
we have it now. My supposition ia that we 
have lost the original Safikhya tests, whereas the 
systems that pass now by the name of SMkhy* t 
and Yoga represent two schools of philosophy 
which evolved through the modifications of th& (*■ 
original Siuikhva school; Yoga did not borrow 
its materials from Knpiln SSPkhya, but;being 
itself a mollification from the original stock, has 
as much right to pass by the name of Baflkhya. 
as Kaptla Sshkhya. Conformably to * this 1 
we find that both the Kapila &iflkhyasiUra 
and the Pfitanjala Yogasittra call themselves, 

«* Ssbkhya-pravacana r (an exposition of 
Safdtbya). It will also appear, as I shall show 
in detail, that though the Yoga and the Kaptla 
Sankhyn are fundamentally the same in their 
general metaphysical positions, yet they hold * 
quite different views on many points of philo¬ 
sophical, ethical and practical interest. 

It has been a long-felt Yieed that the 
Yoga philosophy should be studied in all its 
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metaphysical, ontological, psychylygical, theo- 
logical, physical and practical bearings in such a 
manner that its different parts could, be under¬ 
stood in their mutual relations. 1 Toga may be 
udmirod or ridiculed for the practices it imposes, 
but it cauuofc be called a system of philosophy 
• until it is understood aa a systematic school of 
thought. There are the practices which are 
peculiar to and unique with Yoga, there is the 
ground which it traverses in common with 
K a pi In Siiukhya, there are many divergences of 
^ views as well; but in the interests of philosophy 
t if fa necessary that these should he properly 
- * Wt ’Jded together and the parts duly subordinated 
J 1111(1 inter-related with one another in such a way 
that Toga might stand as a system of philosophy 
and not as a. branch of occultism, magic, or 
nervous exorcise. 

Almost all the principal Indian systems of 
thought .probably originated within the first few 
centuries of the Christian era and continued 
to develop side by side for hundreds of years. 
Adherents of different schools often discussed 
and disputed with one another, and these 


Prof run it Lbobjui «ayt in the Harr&nl Thw^cJ tiimri 
" ii WMwdSDglj inmi toetMJt u<i ttriUng predurtf of 

ib« Uiadti njifirt Mid oil,.rector, It i, tin-ref.ire n JUU# nirengn H m 
wdilo I bo tenure of Doiuuin nod <J»rb* oii.1 otinno don,. v»re 
mMi to “I 1 "" W lb. Vmlioto ml BUkky .ytam, ta tk„ (*^,,1, 

lhK Il,rtorJ ,,f v °*> “ * hud f u * pnotfere unit SJI * rvUgio-p.il rtnwphic 
Bjrtoiii a yrt to be Wnlttm. - 
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discussions loft their permanent stamp not 
only on the doctrines of the different systems, 
hut also upon the style and method of their 
ax position. To understand the full significance 
and value of the doctrines of any Indian 
system of thought, it b necessary that 
theao should he taken in connection with 
the corresponding doctrines of other Indian 
systems. Most of the doc trines have a history 
behind them and they reflect the views of other A 
systems on kindred points of interest and anti- 
Cip&te their objections. Their expositions are 
often in the form of debates with acme imagi- f 
n^y opponents belonging to other schools, and. 
without a previous acquaintance with these, it is 
impossible to follow these subtle discussions. 

In the field of philosophy India underwent . 
such an insular development that we can hardly , 
trace any foreign influence. The mode* of ■* 
conceiving philosophical problems are therefore • 
quite different from the current philosophical j 
conceptions of the Wert. This fact causes 
additional difficulty for a modern student of 
philosophy in penetrating into the spirit of f ' 

Indian philosophy, for, steeped as our minds arc I 

in modem thought, we cannot leap hack into T 
the old and unfamiliar atmosphere of Indian ’ 
thought without straining our imagination. 
Similarities there arc indeed! betwot^i Indian and 
European thoughts, but such b the difference 
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i in the mode of expression and in the general 
ideal of life between ancient India and Europe, 
that these become altogether lost to our view. 

■ The present work is an attempt to reconstruct 
the system of Yoga philosophy from materiel* 
collected from Hindu philosophical works in 
general and especially from works on Ha pi In 
SSdhhyft and Yoga, It lias been my object 
here to show that Yoga is not merely a system 
Y 5 of practices but a system of philosophy as well. 
It is a modification of the old Sank by a doctrines 
*1 parallel to that worked out by the Kapila 
f i school, and as such traverses in many respect* 
Jl the same grounds with it and differs from it in 
‘-other respect*. The disciplinary practices no doubt 
j.form the special feature of i >i« Yoga system, but, 
1 ns it will appear, it holds independent views on 
! many other matters such as psychology, ethic* 
* and theology. I have arranged the materials as 
far as possible in accordance with the require* 
L I meats of a modern system of thought and have 
< 7 * avoided the peculiar dialectical style of Hindu 
thinking which is hound to he opproasiv a to 
western minds. Whenever I have bad to deal 
. with any important Yoga doctrine, I have not* 
only contrasted or compared it with the kindred 
Kapila duo trim? but also with the corresponding 
views of other systems, so that the Yoga ideas 
might stand ip their true setting in relation 
to the views of those systems. 1 have always 
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kept close to the rational parts of the system 
and have not kid any particular stress on the 
experimental portion of the practices, because 
though some of the phenomena, such as clair¬ 
voyance, clairaudicnce, etc., have been verified 
in some quarters in modern times, many of the 
other phenomena described in Yoga nrq 
of so mysterious a nature that people are 
rightly sceptical about them until they can 
be verified by the testimony of our own 
times. 

lily task here being limited to a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Yoga doctrines as a systematic philo¬ 
sophy, I have played the part of an advocate and 
not of a critic who sits in judgment. The Yrg?y 
* system of thought remains altogether uiyecog- 
nised in the modem world i owed it 
therefore to this system to niter first a 
comprehensive and faithful exposition frpm it 
modern point of view before subjecting ir to 
criticism. 1 If the system succeeds in attracting 
any notice, partial and impartial criticisms from 
md*iy hands will not 1» lacking, 

Speaking of philosophy in general, 1 cannot 
think of any system which can give entire 
satisfaction. Each proceeds well for some 
distance and then breaks down suddenly. 

1 3«i my m PhiloT^phy ond Biiipk'H [rulitgiW bj Kmn 

Pai;d Ttfpu^Ei SnJ TraTrnufr, I^jihiIud, Hl*t r unit -1» pj A Study .jf 
Pafaftjdt jiuhlLnljvJ lay thfl G&kbUa UnLTlt tHy, 1WG- 
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tthiug proves so mucli a bane to as 
(trjsophy. It starts off, rouses expectations 
; then suddenly returns to say that it- has 
But man cannot remain ever at war 
spt li himself, and though philosophy may ulti- 
,n ;oly end in proving nothing, he cannot keep 
l °mind a blank sheet all through life. Sooner 
* iter the psychological temperament of the 
i 1 \uirGr makes suitable compromises, and he 
*Ijj as » sceptic, a dogmatist, an atheist, or a 
3 eist. Philosophy rose to conquer faith but 
looped again to allow itself to be reconquered 
h Us turn by a newer type of faith. The Yoga 
TyJttem of philosophy is no exception and it ha* 
t 3 own defects, but these are probably not 
renter than those of other systems. The Yoga, 
lowevcr, unlike ether systems, does not base its 
duimti merely on the consistency oT its specu¬ 
lative reasonings hut also on a system of practice* 
’ by which * the speculative results at which it 
\ arrived can ho directly verified. In fact the 
history of Yoga philosophy shows that the specu¬ 
lative part of the theory was probably supple¬ 
mented latterly because it supplied » rational 
groundwork and bus is to these body of Yoga prac- 
icea. The value of the metaphysical part is that 
■>f a hypothesis, which, according to Yoga, enjoys 
the patronage of the Upanishad* and serves to 
xplain the results of the performance of Yoga 
radices. 
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r Tf"^- “ e aw-M-i L* ji? 
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P™«ticai part embodyiL , Cl ^“" 

' ■ v ' ,ti:! eh tilt, truth. arrived at 1 ,. n '!, f)P!ict i 
*-? ™ be varifl^ 

. '» a direct .rpsrionoe of th> J 

- r r l ’7“ pti0 " ™' r "”'eh more nctl 

X'Ut - 

w. bear of Yog™ wio ™„”’ 
penenced this superior vision a nr) «? f!J 

aU the disputing systems of f n f h' a i phif 1 ^x 

areio igHHmmt Hh f ! 

““<«« of ihU au^rbr w^ion f x *T r 

Under ciroumstencos 

uneritlcnDv iieeept their ™ neit,lt! 

unceremoniousIv^untro^woHh 

. Them.c i ,„ t LdClC?r^Tr ta "- 

>n philosophy differed in a vor> *tril i, 
ner from our own view of it ? ,<ian ' 

misery; all frelfoga Lere olbW , "* 

begetliag. la oarr.W 

»rrow. alternate with “Lj ^Ta 

whoio we want to Hvo “ ™ 'be 

pleaaure, so f„ r oothalaoco the sorrow, that tl 
reader life worth living. The r„jT “ y 

lato account oar 
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aining pleasures and our sufferings when we 
thorn and thought that pleasure wss really 
J pleasure but only reilod pain- 'H» ‘'‘ e 

p.-raon, the mure sensitive did he grow and the 
more did the so-called pleasures grow distastoiul 

*° But side hr side with this pessimism there was 
optimism in the. sense that though sorrow formed 
uu integral part of all experience, it was no 
associated with the nature of our own essence, 
■-and it was possible for us to get n o - 
Sorrow is extraneous to us nnd if all our experi¬ 
ences ere ultimately associated with sowow our 
Vpsrieuces are also extraneous to ns. But what 
* Jo are we apart from our exponent*.? Here 
jmes in the Hindu soul theory. Most sysiems 
V hink that the soul is of the nature nf irans- 

-v- mlent pure inlelligeuoe, while there arc some 

\-hjLk that the soul is like » "O'"™* 

mSityl«» atom in which our consciousness in- 
area. What the soul as pure mtolbgciiee is, 
hilosophv cannot explain, for though _ 

tresupposod in all experience, * •“■* ** 

,e explained by any phenomenal »xpe™n«. 
lindn philosophy assumes that this on . 
pure intelligence remains ever in its pun y - 
L t through n transcendent hegnmingl*, illu 

s*fc>i. 

2 
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the soul or self as pure iutnllicenee mid nil 
as extraneous to it When this knowing 8 
dawns, the illusion ivit.li which the juiFL 
intelligence appeared to be associated htcaksf; 
down. Such a view- considers our conscious 
esperienCB as the product of an illegiti¬ 
mate or illusory association of pure iniwHigence 
with a stuff which is the root ol matter and 
world-fixperionca. All the Hindu systems agree 
generally on these points. Huf fnv western 
thinkers will find it easy to acquiesce in anyl 
of these, To them the self as pure intelligence 
must appear inconceivable ami hones thef 
assumption of emancipation also unwurriiiA' 
able. jP 

The doctrines of mukti and jbmiiu tv 
two fixed postulates whictr Hindu phifi 
sophy could not. disavow even in its bijrbi 
soarings. In spite of many diverge^:* 
views, this agreement lends a uniformity to tl 
different systems of Hindu philosophy, such 1 
cannot be found anywhere else. These tw\ 
doctrines, taken along with their neccitsarP 
corollaries, sum up all the important pcculia,: 
rittoa of tbn Hindu mind as it manifest, 
itself in philosophy, these doctrines ar] 
regarded so cardinal and inviolable thill 
there was hardly miv voice (except that nf thel 
Oftrvakas) in India tbat protested' against them. 1 
But, aide by side with the general agreement im 
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favour of 1 hose doctrines, there are divergences 
in other matters which each system developed 
for Itself. It is for this reason that, scepticism 
or criticism could not he I he last word of 
any system of Hindu philosophy. Buddhism 
had indeed advanced extreme sceptical and 
critical modes of thought but even these hnd 
been true to nirvana and karma. 

It was believed that the truths laid bare by 
philosophy were such that all earthly misery 
was due to ignorance of them and that as soon 
ns this ignorance could lie removed and the 
truths perceived, there would be a complete and 
perfect cessation of all pains and afflictions, 
f .Vaving for worldly pleasures nr for happiness 
'in heaviai is at the rend uf all mischief, and 
this proceeded from ignorance of the truth that 
philosophy revealed. The value of all moral 
conducUcKlf-nhnegation, purity of heart, passion- 
Witless, etc,, is to he found in the help that 
they offer in preparing the mind for accepting 
the teachings of philosophy. For as long ue 
thH mind is stained with passions and worldly 
oesires, philosophy can make but little impres¬ 
sion upon it. When the mind is once purged 
of all impurities, truths arrived at hr philosophi¬ 
cal discussions carry whole-hearted conviction. 
Yoga holds that discussions are not enough for 
the purpose, for in order to be assured that 
our minds would not be attracted by worldly 
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temptations, certain psychological exercises 
should be undertaken in order to move the mind 
in a direction, the reverse of ordinary experience. 

When we compare, however, the solutions of 
many ontological and metaphysical problems 
proposed by Indian philosophy with those of 
western philosophy, we note many striking 
similarities which bring home to us the fact 
that the development of philosophy is to a 
great extent uniform throughout the world. 
The real barrier between East and West is a 
distrust of each other’s morality, philosophy and 
culture. Such a distrust, ill-founded as it 
is, cannot remain long in existence and the 
clouds of ignorance are gradually passing away; 
the East and the West are gradually.'’moving • 
towards each other for understanding the respec¬ 
tive values of their cultures and contributions to 
human progress and will ultimately Twite and 
co-operate for each other’s benefit. The unseen 
Architect of human destinies is building the 
massive hall of this momentous union, the 
greatest event of the world. I shall deem 
my labours thoroughly recompensed if by Hjs ' 
grace they can render even the smallest 
assistance to the consummation of that end. • 




CHAPTER I. 


The Germs of the SInkhya and Yoga Philo¬ 
sophy in the Earlier Upanishads. 

The Upanisharls reveal to us for the first 
time in the history of Indian thought an earnest 
enquiry after truth. In the later parts of the 
Rg Veda there are hymns which indicate that 
ttte sages had already begun to conceive the 
world as a connected whole with established 
* laws (ffo) which could not be overstepped . 1 
They even wondered what there was in the 
beginning before creation, or whether the world 
was at' all the result of creation or not. 
Amidst all the diversities of cosmic change they 
sought to find out the ultimate and unchange¬ 
able truth. Sacrifices could no longer satisfy 
the minds of the thinking few. They had begun 
to feel that qeremonies and rituals were only 
intended for the mass and to substitute sym¬ 
bolic forms of meditation as the true worship in 

* Mocdonell’s Vtdic Mythology, p. 1L 

* ** From where did this creation spring, was it created or not ? 
He who is its master in the sky beyond may know it or he eren 
may not.”—Rg Veda, X. 129* 
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place of the elaborate sacrifices of earlier times. 
But gradually, as time went on, even the 
symbolic forms of worship could not satisfy 
them, and they sought to discover the eternal 
and unchangeable truth. The Upanishads are 
replete with anecdotes and stories of the 
sages searching after truth. They sometimes 
regarded the sun as the ultimate reality, 
sometimes the life-breath, or space (aktea) 
or the like, but none of these could satisfy 
them or reveal the truth they wanted till 
they hit upon the self or atman. Truth 
began to dawn amongst the thinking section 
of the Kshattriyas and Brahmins alike. People • 
were possessed with the spirit of seeking it 
and giving it an utterance. This enquiry extend- . 
ed over a long period and pjust have been 
prosecuted on diverse lines by different persons. 

It thus did not run a course of development in 
one line but in divergent directions. AJ different 
stages they got different glimpses which were 
sometimes faint and at other times brilliant ; 
and the Upanishads are a record of these glimps¬ 
es just as they came. Not to speak of any system, 
there are not even any great attempts at classi¬ 
fication. The ideas were not sufficiently definite 
and concrete, the problems were few and the 
necessity of establishing relations amongst the 
ideas was not often felt ; and even, when it was 
occasionally found necessary, the concepts, as 
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they bad no well-shaped corners, easily tit tod in 
will) one another. The philosopher who ap¬ 
proaches them with a true critical spirit, expect¬ 
ing to find in them a well worked-out system 
of philosophy, can not hut he disappointed. For 
they art’ not the works of a single hand 
or of a single age, and the concepts of 
philosophy, such as we understand hy them, did 
not evolve at the time. They were generally 
the untested conceptions of poets and seers ; the 
gerniN from which the later systems of philosophy 
developed were fn them, but they themselves 
could hardly be identified with auy of the 
developed products of a later age. All attempts 
at tbe identification of any of the systems of 
Indian philosophy with the philosophy of the 
IT panishads must-'necessarily be attended with 
sonic violence upon the Upanishad texts and 
it roust, be confessed, we have had it in 
abundance at thn bands of commentators of 
a later age who always triad to identify the 
Upanisbads with this or that system of philo¬ 
sophy by explaining away some texts of a refrac¬ 
tory nature and laying undue stress on others. 
Front a philosophic point of view the texts are 
of a homogeneous and undifferentiated character. 
They generally reveal the universal perception 
of tii** Upanisharl age, of a reality which lies 
deep beyond the mere individual experiences 
of our ordinary everyday life and is supremely 
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abiding, as the unchangeable amidst all that is 
changeable. 

When the orthodox atmosphere of the coun¬ 
try required that for the validity of any system 
of philosophy it -hotild be necessary for it to 
conform to the doctrines and view* taught in 
the U punish ads. the adherents of those systems 
spared no pains to show by turns that they and 
they alone were the true followers of ihe Upa- 
n blinds. Personally I do not think that the 
Vp; mis had torts are a connected whole which 
can be identified with any of the systems for¬ 
mulated at a l iter age, although I think that 
wc can trace in the Upanishads many of thfi 
rudimentary elements of them all. With the 
growth of philosophic thought the gormimd- 
differences became more and more marked, and 
thus gradually, with the growth of a feeling of 
heterogeneity among them, similar ideas began 
to be grouped together like hometjmerks to form 
separate systems. 

Proceeding with our enquiry and tracing 
some of the rout ideas of the SMkhya-Ynga 
philosophy in the Upaiiishads, wo find first that 
the sageH, having become impressed with the 
presence of one supreme reality, had at first set 
out on their quest to discover it ; after testing 
many of the external powers, snob ns the sun, 
the wind, etc., and many of the-inner functions, 
such as the senses, vital life (pro mi), etc., they 
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discovered the true reality in the inmost sbeatli 
of the seif, (he sheath of supreme happiness 
{ftiunidctwHtiia koto). Beginning with the famous 
hymn of the Rg Veda X. 129 : 11 There was 
neither Being nor Non-being,” tending towards 
tho attainment of the consciousness of unity 
one can trace the progress of this quest not 
only in the Pnnicha-Sttkta R. V, X. 90, Viiva- 
karman R, V, X. 81, 82 and Brahm anas pati ft, V, 
X. 72, but also in the Vak, Aditi, Rkambha and 
Yaks ha R. V, X. 125. It is said in the Rg Veda 
t 10*: n Of the one existence, the sages speak- 
in diverse ways.” Again in the Atharva Veda: 
-•“They call him Indra, Mifcra, Varuna, Agni; 
so also is he the heaven-winged eagle ; that 
. which is one, the seers name variously ; they 
call him Agni, Tamo, MatarKvan.” And in the 
eatapatha Brfihmnpa, 2. 2.1, we read; ,T The soul 
is everything.” Thus wo see that gradually 
there was growing a current of thought tending 
towards the consciousnoss of the reality of the 
manifold as being unity in itself, This 
thought found its strongest oppression in the 
TTprtnishads, when not only through a general 
elevation of philosophic enquiry bur also from 
the den per experiences of the meditative process 
and by a negative process of elimination, 
through failures of lower conception of Brahman 
both by religious practice and by learning the 
sages became convinced of an sJJ-tjrabractri"- 

v 
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reality and identified it with the deepest- self, 
the Brahman, ns has already been pointed out. 

It is indeed needless here to cite examples 
indicating indisputably distinct monistic tenden¬ 
cies in many of the. passages* of the Upanifihads 
as shown hy the monistic (admit#) school 
of Saiikara, and his followers. So Far ;is one can 
understand them, it seems curtain that the 
Upanishad texts do not formulate any 
well-formed system of philosophy, hut represent 
the philosophic culture and speculations of an 
early ;i?a. The tendencies which arc represent¬ 
ed by these speculations ean indeed he classed 
together to indicate the main currents of thought'" 
and their mutual conned Ions, though token 
alone by themselves they may not often be * 
differentiated from nno another in a marked 
manner. They do not contain only pure monis¬ 
tic ideas, as the followers of Saiikara claim, 
but there may also be detected a dHolistic vein 
working in association with (lie uncompromising 
monistic ideas, which gradually developed and 
grew into the Yoga. Sfuikhys, Vaishnavn and 
Saiva systems. Thus in examining the Upa- 
nishada we find that sometimes the same con¬ 
cept of Brahman appears in association with 
ideas which may be regarded as characteristi¬ 
cally distinct. There are some texts in which 
the idealistic bias seems to be so predominant 
that they are readily recognised aa laying 
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the foundation of the Yedanta system as 
expounded by Sankara and his followers. In 
others the conception appears to be analogous 
-to that of an Absolute which has yielded forth 
the real material order and the real mental 
order. It is probable that the concept of the 
Absolute was conceived in the earliest I. pani- 
shadfl on two characteristically different lines, 
one of which set in motion the Yedantic line of 
thought and the other, Sankhya-Yoga and the 
Vaishimva systems of thought. The stray ele¬ 
ments of the latter type, scattered as they are in 
the earlier ITpanfclmda, may briefly be classified 
-under two groups, namely, those in which our 
everyday world in spoken Of as real and aa 
having emanated from the ultimately real, 
which was originally in an ud manifested 
condition, whence it desired to manifest itself 
and become many, and those in which the 
self is spoken of as being different from the 
creation (consisting of the world and the living 
beings) in the heart of which it resides. A few 
of these scattered ideas may thus be illus¬ 
trated. 

“This h'true, as from a blaring fire 
sparks, being like unto fire, fly forth a 
thousandfold, thus are various beings produced 
from the imperishable and return therein... 
That which b brilliant,, smaller than small, 
that on which the worlds and their inhabitants. 
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V* 


ar® Founded, that this immortal Brahman, that 
speech and manes,—that fa this real, this 
Immortal, that fa to be achieved, 0 friend, know. 1 
Ho wished, may I ho many, may I produce 
forth. He performed penance, and having per¬ 
formed penance created all this, whatever there 
fa. Having created be entered into that, and 
having entered became he sat (manifestly exist¬ 
ing) and tyal (that which fa unmanifest), defined * * 

and unde lined, the supported and the unsupport¬ 
ed, conscious, and unconscious (stones, etc.), real 
and unreal. The true (wtya) became all this 
whatsoever, and therefore that fa called the true,* 

Name and form are the true, and by them this* ' 

prai^ii fa covered," There are two forms of 
Brahman, the material and the imma tergal, the . - 

mortal and the immortal, the solid and the fluid, 
the manifest and the tmmanifest.' I bis was ori¬ 
ginally one solitary pure being, it desired to lie 
many and became many. That immortal Brah¬ 
man fa before, that Brahman is behind, that *4 

Brahman is to the right and to the left. It has 
gone forth be Law and above ; Brahman fa all 
this ; it fa the beat/’ * , 

Thus ihe truth of the visible world fa not 
denied but rather the reality of the changing 

' Mmrftk*, II. 1. t. mn.l U. 3 3. 

4 TWt* IL «, 

*■ ilfti., I. S. 3. 

* BHi,. H- a. 

* Hart-, n. 3.11. 
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and the mutable is reinstated by tracing its 
origin to an unchangeable entity. 

“ The sun does not shine there, nor the moon 
and the stars, nor lightnings, much leas this 
fire. It is after his shining that everything 
elxB shines. By his light all this is lighted.” * 
Brahman is described as " the substratum, the 
ground, the last resort, where the many and 
the differences are submerged.” ” Brahman is 
without sound, without touch, without form, 
without taste, without smell, without beginning 
and without end, beyond the Mnhat, without 
decay, eternal and unchangeable,” 1 Thus it is 
*hf|t a characterless substance is spoken of as 
the reality which upholds the visible world. 

. A turj.her characterisation of this substance 
is found in sucl^ passages of IlrhudurnQyakii* 
sis ‘■In the beginning there was nothing 
hero whatsoever. By death indeed all this was 
concealed; by hunger, bur death is hunger. 
Death thought, ' Let me have a self.’ Then he 
moved about worshipping. From him thus wor¬ 
shipping water was produced.” Again in tbo 
Taitiiriyn,* “ It was rather non-existence which 
was in the beginning. Out of that came 
the existent. That itself made its self...’When 
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One finds bit) own nature in this invisible, in this 
incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, thou he has 
obtained the fearless.” 

It we now try to systematise these thoughts 
(keeping the “ self ” tests outside their pale), we 
find that these rr fleet the consciousness of one 
reality ns existing here and there beyond, in the 
phenomena as well as in the noumons, the up* 
bolder of the exterior as well as the interior 
order, not only controlling the physical forces 
but forming their very substratum. The men¬ 
tal and the material worlds are but its two 
forms. Kone of the qualities of the sensible or 
of the intelligible world can he found in thi* 
supreme reality, though ail sensible and intelli¬ 
gible objects are dominated by it. 

That such an undifferentiated Remi-Spiunzis- 
tic position was the germ from winch the 
Knpila-P&U hjiil a prakrti developed, can bo in. 
ferred both from its general resemblance with 
the Sank byn prakfti and also from, the evidence 
of Sauk Lira himself who says that passages of a 
monistic nature were often explained by tha 
commentators of the Sftftkhya school ns reforrtug 
to prokpti . 1 Even now many of the modern, 
students of Stiukliya, without an eye to these 
H paiiifihads but simply from the testa ot SnUhya, 
are inclined to find much resemblance between 
tbo uncompromising monist Spinoza, ami the 

> CaMtnt it DW*hy», I.i. Z. , 1. II, 19, ate, 
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proclaimed dualist Kapila or Patafijali. Davies 
has devoted a whole chapter to the finding out of 
this connection and Burns-Gibson does the same. 1 

In considering some of the Atman texts we 
find that the self is spoken of as the controller 
within. Thus Yajnavalkya says, “ He who 
dwells in the earth and within the earth, 
whom t he earth does not know, whose body the 
earth is and who controls the earth from within, 
he is thy self, the puller within, the immortal.” 
This is then repeated of water, fire, atmosphere, 
wind, sky, sun, quarters, moon, stars, space, 
darkness (tamas), light (tejas), and also of 
breath, speech, eye, ear, mind, skin and know- 
0 ledge. In many other places also we find that the 
controller »f the exterior order, the macrocosm, 
and the controller *of the interior order, the mi¬ 
crocosm, have been identified. Thus almost the 

1 Thus Gibson writes (1) : “Of course we must take Kapila as we 
find him...Yet a very little gentle manipulation might exhibit his im- 
plicit monism and bring him nearer to Spinoza, As existent*, the 
many souls and one prakrti are one co-exiatenoe, the unity of Being 
and Knowing, and as pure beingt they are absolutely indistinguishable 
from one another and from naught. For thought, they collapse into 
one, and that one sinks ^nto non-being. What then remains is Vyakta, 
the phenomenal world of subject and object, co-existent, co-essential 
and inseparable in their utter central-distinction. And this residuum 
of Kapila exactly corresponds with the residuum of Spinoza, when 
his infinite attribute of thought or consciousness has absorbed and 
superseded all the other infinite attributes, rendering them gratuitous 
and otiose hypotheses—a woanlt that is inevitable in the dialectic of 
reflection. 1 ’— Mind , 1881 , October, 
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whole of Hr Ah mam 7 of AdhySya HI of the 
UrhttdanujyHka has Iwen devoted to this purpose. 
The Atman in some of the passages of the 
Upnmahads is spoken of as having various sheaths 
or parts some of which are gross and even 
material* It is the last and the inmost kerne! 
which is of the nature of pure bliss (anandamtiya) 
apart and distinct from all mutation and change. 

It is this last part on which our experiences of 
the dream state and the ordinary conscious 
states are based . 1 Again we hear of two kinds of 
Atman, of which ones enjoys experiences and the 
other remains satisfied without doing any thing . 1 
This superior Atman is often spoken of *3 
“the supremo reality, the only truth of the ' 
inner and outer orders, that in which the world 
rests. When the phenomenal efjlf percents Isvara, 
he in released. The self Is the source from 
which all experiences emanate. The self can¬ 
not be cognised by any ordinary perception, 
it is above all changes, old age, etc. it the 
self which Wfw in the beginning, and which 
identified itself and brought about the whole 
creation . 1 

Holding before us these different Atman texts, 
it is possible for us to see bow the later Vodnntic 
doctrine of Atman and the pumsha doctrine of 

1 Tiil H Tl. J-A alfc Siiw 0 2 , 

* MmvktULl* 

1 IV. 1-7 BrK llli Tklfc, ]I. !..v eta. 
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Sfuikhya gradually grew out of them. With 
the ascendency of the monistic tendency, with 
the growth of the supreme importance of the 
Bra bin mi as the ultimate reality, the side of the 
many and the concrete, both as the external 
World appearance, and as the sheaths of self 
which were spoken of as being material or 
belonging to the sphere of mutation or chance, 
began to be relegated to the sphere of the 
non-being, muya or illusion ; only the inmost 
sheath of the self os the “supremely blissful " 
(hnandamaya alma) began to he held ns the one 
unchanging reality. 

But parallel to this Yedantio current of 
thought another current of a different type began 
to appear,’ The new tendency did not minimise 
difficulties by drdppmg the side of the concrete 
as mere non-being or illusory and having only 
a relative existence so long as it is not finally 
destroyed by the pure vision of the self as the 
only reality, A start was made from the suppo¬ 
sition of self as being a combination of two dis¬ 
tinct natures,—a materialistic nature which 
differed from the exterior material world only 
in being subtler and finer, and a nnn-matcrial 
nature as pure intelligence, beyond the scope 
of any mutation or change, and the conclusion 
reached, was that these were two distinct 
types of reality, due pure intelligence and the 
other the ultimate matter, which was the root 


4 
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substance of ordinary matter in its most primary 
state of subtle development. Thus it was the 
same subtle matter which developed in one 
chain as the mental materiality of sensations, 
perceptions, manas, etc., on one side, and the 
grosser materiality of the exterior world on the 
other. The intelligence, though inactive in 
itself, was the real upholder of the macrocosm 
and the microcosm, for everything was for this 
self. For in the Sahkhya, as elaborated in the 
Sutras, we find that though the Sankhyists 
agreed with the monistic doctrine that this 
atman was essentially of the nature of 
pure intelligence, yet they held this intelli¬ 
gence, purusha, to be different with different ^ 
persons and considered that monistic" thoughts 
could only be tolerated* in“ a general way, 
in so far as all intelligences or purushas 
could be spoken of as one, distinguished from 
prakrti or matter, the mutable. The Hpani- 
shads themselves had no definite systematic 
views on the matter, and so monistic and duali- 
stic ideas took two different lines of develop¬ 
ment. . 

When we come to the Maitrl Upanishad we 
find that the loose ideas of the earlier Upanishads 
are gradually taking a definite Saukhya form. 

It is indeed difficult to ascertain the age of the 
Maitrl Upanishad, but from the manner in which 
Sankhya ideas are found to be grouped together J 
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in different parte of the work, we lind ample 
evidence of crude as well as developed stages 
of SuAkhj-a thought In a process of evolution 
Inwards the formation of a coherent system. 
The Haitrl Upanishrul, ns we have it, is probably 
tko result of a putting together of ideas of vary¬ 
ing types, but it does not seem to us that any 
part of it is such as could bo imagined to have 
been hnr rowed from a well-articulated system 
of Sunkhya philosophy, existing before. We 
have seen that in the earlier U pains had*, the 
traces of the elements of S&fikkya thought con¬ 
sisted mainly iu the realistic attitude of some of 
the tests, which regarded the world us real and 
f attributed its origin and evolution to the uufdd- 
ing of tho ultimate reality—the un manifested or 
undifferentiated being, which desired to split 
itself up into many, and, when once it 
had finished the creation, entered into it. 
In the first part of the Maifcrl Upanishad, 
we find however that though tho supreme and 
transcendent soul retains Its unique importance, 
yet an empirical ego (such as was alluded to in 
Sv«t. LG and Muyd 3. 1. 1), is spoken of hh 
having come forth by the shrouding over of the 
transcendent self by the natural qualities, 
{prQkptika gitna), such as passions, antipathies, 
etc., of man. It is here that we notice for tho first 
time that the psychological qualities of man 
are spoken of ns standing in opposition to tho 
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transcendent self and as generating an empirical 
ego of experience by shrouding the translucent 
ono. The trims lucent self is still one here, though 
it appear* as many in different persons in connec¬ 
tion with different groups of psychological 
qualities {prTikftika gum). Later on, we find 
that the psychological qualities are spoken 
of as being of throe different types and as 
being derived from a primal being technically 
called pradhiinu or prakrti. From the doctrines 
of Maulikya Sank by a (original Saftkhyn school), 
as referred to fay Gunaratua in his oommentary 
on 8htt4dar6aniiaamtKoaya we find that origi¬ 
nally it was hold that each person hud a separate 
prakrti for himself which dissolved at the lime N 
of his emancipation. Hut it is difficult to 
ascertain when and under what in Flounce the 
many prakrtis became' one, and the one 
transcendent self came to ho regarded as many 
transcendent purushas behaving in their turn 
as so many empirical egos in association with 
different groups of the OTolutee of the prakrti. 

It will not bo out of place here to refer to 
some other specimens of HuAfchya ideas ns we 
find them in the H&itr&yann. 1 * 


1 JJni li filler Agitwjftif with L Von Sohmder htM/^ on ike bjurp 
Of pTO T F*^iiti*wia tbtWMCtflrwtiq tMLTidbi of the SiiVM. which 

la ftdtusftd to in thn of thin Uj 1 iULihid, that dir+a u gon4 

iwitm Li Moribo th* Majf rirnga, to nn «*rl/ rmfcitcr thus t0 n late 
ptrriod (u niiu&tnjDfid hj Cftrall), poillfilj tS Afl K£t*-FlgmiAii pflriod* 
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Thus tvo rend that it is for the enjoyment of 
the punish* that all the senses or the body have 
iieen Formed. The punish:!, however, is a ttaeboJ 
to nothing; then tore, he seeming to he oh ringing, 
mi »gent in that which is not (i.e. t prakflt), 
is in reality not an ngeni ami is unchanging. 
Having concealed himself in the clonk of the 
three qualities he appears as the enjoy or. Tiro 
Vimis of selves are spoken of, (lie pure and the 
elemental (AAsfultnd) who in overcome by the 
five infra-atomIc panicles of matter (fanMatas) 
and the five grosser elements of matter (wmfcn- 
bhuia) ; hut it is the pure self which being 
bewildered becomes the elemental self nnd 
sfllFere. Thus we llud “his immortal self b 
(really) like a d rop of water on a lotus leaf, but he 
was overcome by the qualities or nature. Then 
because he was Chu* overcome, he became lie wil- 
dfired, ho saw not the creator, the holy Lord 
abiding within himself." 1 Again, the evolution 
of the prakrti in conjunction with the purnsha is 
described ; " Even os n ball of iron pervaded by 
fire nnd hammered by smiths becomes manifold, 
bo the elemental self pervaded by the inner 
man and haigmorod by the qualities becomes 
manifold." 1 The different kinds of mental qua¬ 
lities are classified according as they are due to 
sattva, tamos or rajas. The evolution of prakrti 


* Uftitr.. in. - 

• Mtilr., Ill* 0* 
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ami the reflection of the purnsha in buddhi arc 
»-ain described thug r n the beginning tamas 
alone was this. It was j n tbe and 

moved by the highest it became uneven. Thus 
it became mjas, Then the rajas being moved 
bourne uneven. Thus it became mttva. Then 
the flattva being moved, the essence flowed 
forth. Thus in that part which is entirely 
intelligent, refloated in man, knowing the 
body.” 1 Again in another place (Maifr,, VI, iq) 
there is ft n attempt to speak of the relation of 
ihe pradhfina and the purusha in an argumen¬ 
tative manner. lt The thinking purusha, when he 
abides within the pradbfina, Is the eater who ^ 
feeds on the fond supplied by prakrti. The etc- * 
mental self is truly bis food, his maker being 
prodhUnn, Therefore what is composed* of the * 
three qualities is the food, hirt lire person within 
is the eater. And for this the evidence i* 
supplied by the senses. For animals spring 
from ihe seed, and as the send is the food, there¬ 
fore it is clear that what is food « pradhana 
(the seed or cause of everything). Therefore, as 
has been said, the purusha is the eater, prakrti 
the foot!, and abiding within it he feeds. All that 
begins ivit-h the my hat and ends with viseshy*, 
being developed from i fie distinction of nature 
with Its three qualities is the sign (that there 
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must be a purusha, hd intelligent subject) 
...This world is* indeed the food culled pleasure, 
pain, and error; there is no Joying hold 
of the taste of the seed (cause) so long as 
there is no development (in the shape of 
effect). And in its three stages also it. has The 
character of food, as childhood, youth and old 
age; Cor because these are developed, therefore 
there is in them the character of food.” 

And in the following manner does the per¬ 
ception of pradhuna toko place, after it has 
become manifesto “ Intellect and the rest, 
such as determination, conception, con¬ 
sciousness, are for the tasting (of the effects of 
p rad liana). Then there are the live (perceptive 
organs) intended for tasting the live objects of 
souses; and thus 'aIs# are all acts of the iivu 
active organs and the acts of the five prfujas 
or vital airs (for the tasting of their come?pond¬ 
ing objects). Thus what is manifest k food 
and what is not manifest is food. The enjoy or 
thereof is without qualities, but because he has 
the quality of being an onjoyer, it follows tbai. 
he possesses intelligence.” (Maitr., VII, 10.) 

That the Siliikhya doctrine had been growing 
in the 1. panishads is further testified to by t he 
mention of many S&hkhja terms and references 
to the modes of the evolutionary series, which 
&ihkrtra of course tried to explain away in 
iib commentary on the Pisdianfa-wfrw in many 
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cases. Thus, in Katha., I. ili. 10, and II. iii. 7 the 
categories ( tattvas ) of SaAkhva, such as mahat, 
etc., have been mentioned and the order of 
evolution there from the subtler to the grosser 
is almost the same as the Sankhya form of 
evolution. In the Svetasvatara again we find 

“ The one she-goat, red and white 

and blackish, 

Casts many young, which are fashioned 

like to her; 

The one ram leaps on her in ardour 

of love, 

The other ram abandons her, his companion.’’^ 

T he manifold relations of the many purushas * 
to the one prakrti cannot be more effectively* 
illustrated than by the manifold relations of 
the many rams to the one she-goat; under 
these circumstances the reference of the 
description of the she-goat as “ red, white, and 
blackish to the three gunas of which Prakrti 
consists, is inevitable. The &vetasvatara also 
speaks of prakrti and calls it the maya, and 
speaks of a great lord eternally associated 
with it (c/. the Yoga idea). “ Maya is prakrti 
and the upholder of this mava is the great lord.” 

The gunas are also spoken of in various places 
of the Svetas'vatara in all probability in the 
Sankhya sense of the term.* Thus we find 

Deassen , Philosophy of the Upanishads p. 251, 
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to On* Suliklivri term gunn in inanv 
of tlm jwssages of tin) Svet&ivatorn Upanishad, 
sueii as " gHrfinmyo yak pktslukanmkartd*' 
(SwL, 5. 7.), n Hrahhya Jcarmani gunritiriiilni " 
(^ Tet -| ^ t*}» “ gunTmilca jtamiin viniyQjayed yak ” 
(Wvet,, 5* 5), “ kintd/wyHiiffitStnuigufiena calna n 
(St)V t., 5.8), and in All these places thepuruslm ia 
dietinguished from the gupas as being their 
enjoyer, absolutely separate though mixed up 
witlr them. Living in the gunna he produces 
works which hear fruits and also enjoys them." 

The origin of this gupa theory had probably 
nn earlier form in the Chflndogya vf. i, which 
ft.ites that ;if| things of the material universe 

arc composed of the three elements_heat, 

.water and earth. From the list of the examples 
given there we .find that there had already 
grown up a mode of thought which sought to 
discover the qualities of the cause in the effect 
in order to prove the relation of cause and effect; 
in accordance with such tin idea the sage there 
tried to show that not only were different stages 
of a substance characterised by the predomi¬ 
nance of any on© of those qualities, but all the 
properties of a Substance, together with its very 
essence or constitution, were formed by the 
cum hi nation of three primary forms, rtd (lokiiu), 
whiio (tftilrfa) and black (kr^/ina), mid from that 
be concluded thni all subs fauces wens composrj 
these things. There is however another 
5 
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currant of thought, such as “ My dear, as by 
one clod of clay all that is made of day Is known, 
the differences being only in name, arising from 
speech, SO it is only the day that is true. 1 ' 1 
ir we compare these two, with a view to arriving 
at the idea of causation underlying them, and 
combine them, wo coma practically to the evolu¬ 
tion (paru/Bm*) theory of the Srihkhya school. 

It is clear that to the examples in Ghantlogya 
VI. 4, etc., the red {t chita), white (*uMa) t black 
(krshtfa) or heat, water, and earth, arc used as 
principles which form tho composition of 
different substances and generate their diverse 
properties. So according to it, all substances' 
arc but a product of the combination of these 
three, just as much tis all substances, according * 
to the Stinkhya theory, arc -regarded as tho 
product of the combination of the gunu*. Those 
primary three are the only essential realities, 
while all the other variations are mere varieties 
of forms corresponding to their names. 

The other passage often cited as demon¬ 
strating the causation theory of the monism of 
Sankara Vedanta, is that which asserts that 
the unchangeable reality is tho only truth 
whereas all forms are unreal and illusory. The 
difference between this appliance (vivarUa) of 
the Vedanta theory and the evolution {p<>rinama\ 


1 CWniJ, VI. I. 4. 
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theory of the Sahkhyu luw ho on defined in the 
SiddhSntale&t 1 as follows 

The appearauca (vivarita) theory of the 
Vndnntiets holds that tha attributes and forma 
ami changes hare not the same reality as the 
substance and are more impositions and ap¬ 
pearances on a reality unalterable in itself, 
whereas the Sihkhya view of evolution (part* 
nmo) holds that the appearances have a real 
basis in the guyfts or some ultimate entities in 
ns much as they aro in essence the same as iho 
gunas and are therefore real. The gupas them. 
Halves hold together and form one composite en¬ 
tity, the prakrti, and thus all forms are but tho 
different manifestations of prakrti. TheSiiikhva 
system of thought is so far iu harmony with 
h‘i Veil an tic jipsition that it also holds the 
forms to be comparatively non-essential, since 
tho true reality attributed to the guijas is 
noumenal. The Vydsa-bhashga on tho Yoga- 
«%tra quotes a passage which it believes to be 
the nme as tho Toga doctrine of guiias, in 
which it says that the ultimate nature of the 
gup* entities cannot be perceived and what 
is perceived "if them is as unreal as magic. 
This is true of Stiiikhya also. But it does 

rtFnrln^*, 
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not agree with the Vedanta In holding tlmt 
the mani festal ions hnvo not the same tutb* 
stratum of reality or truth as the substance, 
for it is the rad {tohita), white {inkb), and black 
which are the essence of all eharaetarfa. 
qualities or entities. The difference therefore 
luitwewn the Sofikbya and Vedanta views of 
causation is to bo found in this that, according 
to the former, the uauia holds within itself the 
element* of difference, for the highest homo¬ 
geneity us potentiality constats in the annulment 
of the actuality of the differ nee, whereas, no- 
cording to thti hitter, difference is an extraneous 
ek-numt of illusion which has no place in Lfu}* 
true cause, the pure homogeneity of abstract 
thought of pun* self-affirmation, 

U will lie seen therefore . that the Sihkliya 
view of causation is a reconciliation of the two 
lines nf thought ns expressed in the tex ts already 
tl uot*d above ; whereas the Vedanta has identi- 
lied itself so far with the idea of one view 
that it has ignored the other tuition al¬ 
together. 

Coming to the question of g 0t l (Ttwra) we 
find that there are sumo texts in the fTpankhads 
wldoh desoribo a great heiug as the creator of 

the world.- Hut &lAkhyn fo constructing a 


' no Bt*lu» nn b aiko Hpofen ol fa Uio flMW*v»t*pb. DtemUh.,1 

iuu *in. t!i, 
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system of duality with souls and matter had 
ignored this doctrine, which, to judge from the 
pauoity of clear and distinct texts on the sub¬ 
ject! was probably weak at the time of the 
early Upanishads. Yoga however took hold 
of this idea and gave it a distinct place in 
its system, as it differed from Sahkhya princi¬ 
pally in the admission of God as a third principle 
of the system. 1 The primal matter (prakfti) 
being a state of pure potentiality, God is intro¬ 
duced as the agent who, in harmony with the 
actions of men, will remove the barriers of 
prakrti and help the free flow of energy in the 
dilution thus regulated by him. 


Yoga however as a system of thought or 
discipline, apart from the general metaphysical 
position which it holds jn common with Sfmkhya, 
cannot be traced before the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad in a marked way. In Prasna 
Upanishad it is said that the vital principle 
(prupa) derives its existence from the self 
and that it is from it that the other func¬ 
tions of upward, downward and balancing 
activities of the body derive their power. n 
other places we find that the different vita 
powers all owe their existence and capacity to 


Itis very probable that this Brahman of meditation was changod into 
ISvara when Yoga doctrines were organised into » aystomat.e 

philosophy. 

1 Brb., I. G. 8. 
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the main vital principle {prtfna) to which they 
;iU ultimately return. These dependent vital 
activities called upon a, samnnn, udfltm nnd vyuna 
aa performing the dillerent motor functions 
of the body are also spoken of in the same strain 
in Brhudflranyaka and ChJLndogya. From this It 
is dear that in the Upautahads the idea of a 
single vital principle (pr5;w) which derives its 
existence from the self and which aujumn- 
tsnds the other functions had already gained 
ground. 

Another passage in Katha reminds us of 
(he process of concentration in Yoga by which 
a man passes from a grosser stage to subtler rind 
subtler stages until he reaches the supreme 
essence, the puruslm. 1 * 

In another place in" Kutha wo find that 
Yoga is spoken of as restraint Of the senses 
through which the final realisation could 
be achieved. Thus we find“ When the five 
instruments of knowledge stand still together 
with the mind, and when the intellect does not 
move, that is called the highest stage. This, 
the firm holding hack of the .senses, ig what 
is called Yoga.’ 11 

Wo also find from the testimony of many 
Upnnlshads, such ns Aitureya, Brliadrirapyaka, 

* K»tb-, VI, 10. 


' Ej>th,, L 3, It. 
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etc., that the differences of the diverse psycho¬ 
logical states were already discovered, for mental 
states are named and differentiated from one 
another. 

But we can notice nothing further in these 
Upanishads than this until we come to Svetasva- 
tara which is later than the other Upanishads 
already referred to. It is when we come to this 
that we reach a stage where Yoga has come to 
be regarded as a method of attaining salvation ; 
here for the first time we hear of a meditative 
( dhyana) Yoga and Sankhya-yoga by which the 
final truth could be known, and we find, with 
th^ description of Yoga, its posture, its breath- 
control and the different psychical states 
preceding the final illumination. In the 
Maitrayana, however, ^Yoga is described as the 
method of fixing our thoughts on the object 
of meditation and most of the characteristics 
of this science have been mentioned there in 
this connection. It seems therefore that this 
discipline had already developed at the time as 
a means of meditation. It is very probable that 
at the time of the Upanishads this discipline had 
not associated itsfelf with the Saukhya doctrine 
of metaphysics and was resorted to l*y all those 
who wanted to attain a control over their senses 
and fix themselves on the object of meditation 
It seems therefore-that these disciplinary mea¬ 
sures were grafted on the Saukhya metaphysics 
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and thus originated the Yoga philosophy. As for 
the SaAkhya and the Vedanta, the method of 
obtaining true knowledge was to lie found in 
theoretic philosophy and discussions pertaining 
thereto. According to them the Yoga method as 
such was unnecessary ; philosophic enquiry and 
philosophic consciousness wero deemed quite 
sufficient to dispel all darkness of ignorance, 
and flash upon the mind the separateness of 
the self from prakrti or the unity of the self 
and the Brahman. Even in later times these 
two methods have often been described as the 
Sfthkhya and the Yoga methods. Thus, Vidys- 
rapya says in Gittadipu : “ Those whose minces are 
engaged in divorse things cannot attain philo¬ 
sophic knowledge through discussion. 'the 
Yoga method is therefore ynportant for them 
as destroying the pride of intellect. But for 
those clearer minds which are merely clouded 
with a thin veil of darkness, the discussion 
known as the Sahkhya brings immediate eman¬ 
cipation.” Tn the Upanishads, the Yoga 
doctrines have no such special association with 
the SMkhya metaphysics as we find in the 
Yoga philosophy as enunciated later on by 
Patafijali and interpreted by commentators. 

1 liis hypothesis finds further corroboration 
in the fact that we find a whole series of 
Upanishads which grew .up after the 
Maitrayanf, and dealt exclusively with the Yoga 
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discipline with little or no reference to the 
Sapkhya metaphysics. Thus Sapdilya, Yoga- 
tattva, Dhyanabindu, Hamsa, Amrtanada, 
Varaha, Mandalabrahmapa, Nadabindu and 
Yogakupdall are all busy in describing the 
Yoga physiology and the practical methods of 
attaining concentration. In these the philo- 
* sophical aspect has been largely subordinated 
to the elaborate physical processes of Yoga, 
which began to grow almost independently of 
Patanjali’s treatment of the subject, and were 
accepted and assimilated later on by the sectar¬ 
ian schools of the Saktas, Saivas and also by some 
later schools of Buddhism. 

The doctrine of transmigration, the moral 
qualities necessary for a philosopher and the 
condition of the philosopher after emancipation 
are all found in the Upanishads, and the fact that 
these are almost the same in both the systems, 
the Vedanta and the Sankhya, goes to show that 
they were accepted by the Vediintins and the 
Siifikhyists alike, before these two systems 
were completely developed and formulated. 

Thus at the end of this brief review we find 
that the Upanishads contained in them the 
germs of thought to which are to be traced the 
roots of many of the important points of 
difference between the Sahkbya and the 
Vedanta, as regards both metaphysics and many 
doctrines contingent upon it. 

6 






CHAPTER IT. 

Yoga aku PataSJjau . 1 


The word Yoga occurs in tho Rgvoda in 
various senses, such a* yoking or harrying, 
achieving the unachieved, connection and the 
like. An examination of the passages referred 
to in tiie footnote shows that the sense or yoking 
was not so frequent as the other senses.„ bit 
it is never their** true that the word had boon 
In Use In this sense in suoh Hter Tedlc works 
as I hr; Stilapatha BrfthtQJtaa* and the Rrhnda* 
i-rutyakn Upanislmd, 

The word ynga in the donee of voke Is used in 
many places in the RgYoda a and llie Brfihmanaa 
this word with its derivative yngv,', 
(carrier of the yoke, the animal) fe’qnito 
familiar to us in the later Sanskrit literature 
'Hmy represent a very old word of Aryan stock 
which can he traced in such 'words ns the 


■ rortlnoi uf Ibte duptw bum. *l„n,d, ipm j. . . „ 

W(1W ° f y “ A a **"Y «//*»«* »«*„*„» Th# MSB J £ 

**" *■-«**. 

»,',!\£S£ Ai" JlS 2 ,V*Sj**s - 
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German jocb, Anglo-Saxon geoc, iuc, ioc, Latin 
iugum. The word ‘ yoga ’ however became 
gradually rarer and rarer in its original meaning, 
as it began more often to be used in the sense of 

yoking the senses. 

With the growth of religious and philosophic 
ideas in the Rgveda we find that religious 
austerities were gaining a prominent place 
among thinking people. Thus we find in the 
Rgmla X. 129 “ the one which in the beginning 
breathed calmly, is developed by 1 religious 
fervour and austerities ( tapas ).” In the older 
Upanishads, 2 such as the Chandogya, Brhada- 
. ranyaka and Taittirlya, we get this word in the 
sense of austerity and meditative abstractions 
•productive of mighty achievements; in the 
Taittirlya Brahnmna 3 also we hear of such a 
tapas, and the commentator assures us there that 
tapas does not mean any such thing as asceticism, 
expiatory penances or the like, but devoted 
meditation upon the particular objects which 
would have to be created. Brahmacarya and 
tapas are also highly praised in the well-known 

» For an elncidntion of tho idea of tupaa boo “ Hindu Uysticiam." 
Lecture IV by tho present writer. 

• ChOudogya, 3. 17. 4. Bfh. 1. 2. 0: «a tapo atapyata. tapaatapyate 
hah&ni varthaaahaarini. Brh. 3. 8. 10 s yojAeno ddnena tapata Bfh. 
4.4. 12, Tait. 1.0. 1 I tapaiea vddhyayapravaeana ea. 3. 1. 1 s aa tapo 
aiapyata, ,a tupaataptvd* Tail. 3. 2. I : toj<aaa brahma vijijmsaava. 

3. 8. 1 t tapobrahmu. 

* Tait. Brib. II. 2. 0. 1. 
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hymn of A.V. XI. 5. 1 and also in the 
Tutttirfya Brehmana III. 10. 11. 3, where wo 
are told that BlmradviYja had practised 
religious austerities (tmitmacnrya) during three 
Uvea, and decayed aud emaciated his Ijoiiy„ but 
was still willing to continue it. 

In tho light of the growth of those ideas of 
asceticism and self-control, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that when the force of the Hying pass Irma 
was felt to bo as uncontrollable ns that of a 
spirited steed, tho word t/oya which was origin- 
ally applied to tho control of steeds whs applied 
to tho control of tho senses. That thi' senses 
were regarded as uncontrollable hones is evident 
from such passages of Katha and Maitruyani as 
** the senses are called the homs and the sentfe 
objects are those which th#y«run after H (Kiylm 
III. 4), ** I lie active senses are its horses " {Maitr. 
II. G), and our expectation is satisfied when, 
quite in harmony with such an idea, we find 
yoga defined in Kajlm II. G. 11 as « thin, th<- 
firm holding back of the senses, is what 1 m called 
Yoga.” 

It eh probable that the root “ ytijir 11 hi the 
sense of connection as given in Paybij's list of 
roots is a root-form derived Inter from tho noun- 
form “yoga” (yoking), or that yoga also wu 
originally formed from "yiijir yoyc M hot as 
yoga had taken a technical tnbhnJng in FiudaPi 
time ho made a confusion and invented a now 
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fanciful toot “ yuj:v " in tUe souse ol 
lion. In PiUjini wo find «®‘ lh » ,vorJ ***“•» 
already attained its technical meaning P 
distinguishes between the root y*tj in t i 80 _ 
of concentration (rawN'wiA*) ntul ^ 

sense of joining or connecting- 1 li" ' 

found nov use of “ynT the root ^ verb; it 
only occurs in the derivative forms ns J %, * 
yog in. F&tjini has hituself used the vrort 11 _ 
time, in his grammar; ‘ hut the sense;in "men 
it has been used in those pWe* 1H ' 

11 ‘connecting or joining.'* In nl - ■ 

over ho allowu the formation ut the * ori • 
to mnn a man who practises 
ties. The fact that there to no us ® , 

r^::r.rxrr^ 

rr-r - 

MW, VI. 4. 71 i VI. 4 74: VI1L X .»• V»*“« 

* 'i'fm cfadipl* ia 1,10 Mni '‘ bh * 4 V ’’ J . ^ v ,y»r la On 

MI. 9. ST, ihonl'l n..t mlrtiwl m ** L " ,u *Th" 

]>vcL*».iuliTO f»leo rlrr*j:V") ■ u w(l4tl , Mfiwii 

MtcLtnniiTk n|i[iIlM nl^un^l' mhj«» 

It&lini yvj^lt, ' _, „ u ., Ja j ( { 0 *nt. & >C) 

a. Id, li), vivtJ f-n 4 . »}* 

sUA/Qhtme. M“5 
i«m yniddMii* amV * 1 ' 1 t ulr j 2 ’ 

SaHpftth* Biiluna^! !*■ r U 11 

Bth. IV, a. 10. 
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nml adjective forma of yugn, jugyn. yoga 
and vogin. A consideration of the rule of l‘;uyiui*s 
Grammar “ tadmya brahmacaryam " shows that 
not only different kinds of asceticism and rigour 
which passed under the name of brahraacarya 
wow prevalent in the country, hut, associated 
with these, had grown lip n dnllmta ayatnm of 
mental discipline which passed by the name of 
yoga and whose adherents wore called yogins, 
The curliest Sanskrit records whore we hear of 
such regular adherents of yoga practice or yo- 
gius arc the Maitriyuij.t Upaniahad and ITniini’s 
Grammar. 

In the Bhpganadt/Ua which was prohalJly 
pro-Buddhistic we find that, the word yogin 
has been used not ho much in •conformity 
with " yuj mhhWMaw " 1jij| rather with "yujir 
yoge” This has often been a source of 
confusion. Hut, u protty largo number oi Gita 
parages show that a yogis, in the sense of a 
person who lost him self in meditation, was 
regarded with extreme veneration, 1 In fact the 
importance of the Gltu lies in this Hint it 
has tried to chalk out u middle path between 
the nuslero discipline of a meditative ahatrac¬ 
tion on the one hand and the gross practices of a 
Vedic worshipper on the other, in the life of a 
now typo of yugin who should combine in 
himself the best parts of tho two pattis, devote 

< oiti.o.v+iO, IB, e JU|0.37i d. ssi o.« t 0,13, 
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himself to his duties and yet abstract himself 
from any selfish motive or passion. 

Again Kautilya in his Arthasiistra, when 
enumerating the philosophic sciences of study, 
names Safikhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. 1 The 
Buddhist texts speak of character (silci), concen¬ 
tration ( samudhi ), superior intuition (pafi&o) 
and meditation ( jhana ) and if the verdict of 
the Lalitavistara be of any value in determining 
the state of philosophic elevation at the time 
of Buddha we find that jhana and tamadhi had 
not only been firmly established, hut the 
forms and methods of concentration had 
nfUch in common with the forms which we find 
in Patanjali’s Yogasutra. It can therefore be 
assumed that it is very probable that at 
Buddha’s time and. eyen before him, self-con- 
centration had developed as a technical method 
of mystic absorption which was practised with 
slight variations by diverse classes of people and 
“ yogin ” was the technical term which was used 
to denote them. 2 

As regards the connection of Yoga with 
Safikhya as we find it in the Yogasutra of 
Patanjali, it is indeed difficult to come to any 
r definite conclusion. I have already noticed 
in the last chapter that the science of breath 


' ‘Saiikhyam yqg° lokdy&tatn cetyanvik^ikl, 

Arthaidstra of Kautilya. 

Coin pare tho toxta of 8atipa{(hd na * uttd • 
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attracted notice in many of the Upanishads, 
though there had not developed any systematic 
form of pranayama. It is only when we come 
to Maitrayanl that we find that the Yoga 
method attained a systematic development. 
The other two Upanishads in which the Yoga 
ideas can be traced are the Svetasvatara and the 
Katha. It is indeed curious to notice that these 
three Upanishads of Black Yajurveda, where 
we find reference to Yoga methods, are the only 
ones 1 where we find dear references to the 
Sahkhya tenets, though the Sahkhya and Yoga 
ideas do not appear there as related to each other 
or associated as parts of the same system. 
But there is a remarkable passage in the Mai- 
trayapi in the conversation between, Sakilyany/i 
and Brbadratha where we find that the SaAkhya 
metaphysics was offered in some quarters to 
explain the validity of the Yoga processes and it 
seems therefore that the grafting of Sapkhya 
metaphysics on the Yoga system as its basis 
wus the work of the followers of this school 
of ideas which was subsequently systematised 
by Patanjali. Thus S&kayanya says, “ Here 
some say it is the gupa which through the 
differences of nature goes into bondage to the 
will, and that deliverance takes place when the 
fault of the will has been removed, because he 

* Of the minor Upaoinbadi the flailmkb * modlej of g^, 
and Vedanta idcma. J 
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sees by the mind; and all that we call desire, 
imagination, doubt, belief, unbelief, certamty, 
uncertainty, shame, thought, feai, a ^ 1 

but mind. Carried along by the waves of e 
qualities darkened in his imagination, unstable, 
tickle, crippled, full of desires, vacillating, he 

enters into belief, believing I am ie » na . " 
mine, and he binds his self by his self as a bird 
with a net. Therefore a man, being possesse 
of will, imagination, and belief is a slave, but 
he who is the opposite is free. Tor this reason 
let a man stand free from will, imagination, 
and belief. This is the sign of liberty, this is 
the path that leads to Brahman, this is the 
opening of the door, and through it he wi go 
to the other shore of darkness. All desires are 
there fulfilled. To illustrate this, they quote a 
verse: ‘When the five instruments of know¬ 
ledge stand still, together with the mind, an 
when the intellect does not move, that 
the highest state» (Max Muller).” 1 

' Vat.y&yann howevor in hi* Bh&.hyn on Syayatutra I. ^ 

di.tin B ui.LH Slftkhya from the Yoga in the 

Sahkhya. hold that “ nothing cannot oomo in o ,D « inte UJg«raoe 

he de.troyed, there cannot be any ch»n K e m the pure 

(nirntisayah cel.mah). All ° h »"8e. * re y^Zfdt that all crea- 
the senses, the meanB and the objeota. . f DaBa ions) 

tion is due to the karma of tho purn*ha an »»i t souls 

mid pravrtti (action) are the oan.e. of knrnin. The uitelllgen^r 

<«»"“> - —— wi "‘ r ^Cl^Tuite different 
and whnt i. produced may b ,* Nyftya it. doctrine., 

from Potaftjnli’. .ohool of Yoga. It I. cioaer 

7 
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An examination of such Yoga Upanishad9 as 
SftijcUlya. Yogatattva, Dhyanabindu, ITamsa, 
Arartanada, Varftha, Mandala-Bruhmai^a, Nftda- J 
bindu, and Yogakupdall, shows that the yoga ) 
practices had undergone diverse changes in diverse 
Bchools, but none of these show any predilection 
for the SSAkhya. Thus, the Yoga practices grew 
in accordance with the doctrines of the Saivas 
and Saktas and assumed a peculiar form as 
the mantrayoga ; they grew in another direc¬ 
tion as the Hathayoga which was supposed 
to produce wonderful bodily feats of breath- 
control and control of involuntary museles 
and organs through constant practices of 
elaborate nervous, muscular and Jireath exer¬ 
cises which were also associated with the 
art of healing diseases, ’ keeping the body free 
from all kinds of diseases and supernatural 
powers. The Yogatattva Upanishad says that 
there are four kinds of yoga, the Mantra Yoga, 
Laya Yoga, Hatha Yoga and Raja Yoga. 1 In some 
cases we find that there was a great attempt to 
associate even Vedantism with these mystic 
practices. The influence of these practices on 

> The Yoga writer Jaigluhary* wrote » Dh4rn 9 4fa*tra " which 
dealt with Yoga more in the fn.hlon of Tantra than that giro by 
Patafijali. He mentiona different place* in the body heart 

throat, tip of the none, palato, forehead, centre of the brain) which 
are centres of memory whore concentration (■ to be made. 

See Vieaepati'a Tatparwortld on V4t*y4ya«a'e Bhgehya on Nytya 
• utru, Ille il. ^2* 
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the development of Tantra and other modes of 
worship was also very great, but these we have 
to neglect as they have little philosophic impor 

tanco. 

Patanjali was probably the most notable 
representative of the Siiiikhya school of Yoga, 
which forms the subject of our present enquiry. 
Patanjali not only collected the different 
forms of Yoga practices, and gleaned the diverse 
ideas which were or could be associated uith the 
Yoga, but grafted them all on the Sahkhya 
metaphysics, and gave them the form in w hie 
they have been handed down to us. Vacaspati 
and Vijfiana Bhikshu, the two great commen¬ 
tators on the Vyam Bhashya, agree in holding that 
Patanjali was not the founder of tho Yo a a ut 
father its ’editor. An analytic study of the 
sfltras also brings bonviction that they do no 
show any original attempt but are a master y 

and systematic compilation, supplemented with 
certain original contributions. 1 he character 
of the Yogasatras as a compilation is evident v 
from its division into chapters ( pada ) according 
to the main topics of discussion instead of the 
usual divisions ipto books ( adhydya) and chapters 
(pada) as in the works of Jaimini, Badarayapa 
or Papini, or into books (adhyaya) and lessons 
(cihnika), as in the Nyaya-Vaiseshika schools, 
which were the general forms of division of 
original writings. The systematic manner a so 


7294 
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in whi-g the first three chapters are written by 
way of definition and classification 1 shows 
that the materials were already in existence, 
and that Patafijali only systematised them in an 
orderly form. This explains also why we find 
no missionary zeal, no attempt to overthrow 
the doctrines of other systems, except 
so far as might be useful in explaining 
the system. Patafijali is not even anxious to 
establish the system, but he is occupied only 
with systematising the facts as he had them. 
Most of the few remarks that ho had to make 
he reserved for the last chapter : the Yoga 
having already been described in the fi(f»t 
three chapters, he distinguishes the existent 
Yoga ideas which he thus collected from his 

own remarks by putting an “tfi”' (the word 

. • 

1 An examplo of this method (which it indeed difforont from that of 
enunciation definition (lakthana) and examination (parikthd) 

of NyAya may bo given by a abort analysis of tho first chapter. Thus 
Yoga 1 h do fined a a cittoxjitinirodha (2). In (3) and (4) tho nirodha 
and snirodhn stage* are distinguished. Vrtti is thou divided iuto 
Itlifta and akltf^a and these again Into pram&na, viparyaya, vikalpa, 
nifird, andi emfii, and those arc then defined. Then Patnnjnli 
divides the means of nirodha as abhyasa and vairagyn and classifies 
vrtti nirodha as nsaraprajfiiu and earaprajfiata of four kinds as snvitnrkn, 
■kviefira, ehnandn and aAemitt. VcUinirodhasam&dhi is again further 
elasaifiedas upiyopotycya and bkaiapratynya and tho npAyas are irad- 
UAd, virya t *9* f f*t lumddA* and projda , Tho up&yapratyaya yogius arc 
again further divided into those who euro engaged in livarapranidhana 
and others of nine kinds according to the strength of thoir devotion. 
Qod is defined, and the nnture of bis favour is thou described. Tho 
moans of tho removal of obstacles is then 'further divided according 
to vlryo, iraddhd, and lamddhi, Then the chapter cloees with a 
description of prajfifi and aeamprajAiu or nirbija eamidhi. 
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to denote the conclusion of any work) at the 
end of the third chapter, evidently to denote 
the conclusion of his yoga compilation, lbere is 
of course another Ki iti ” at the end ol the fourth 
chapter to denote the conclusion of the whole . 
work. Another legitimate hypothesis which 
may be formed in this connection is that the 
last chapter is a subsequent addition from a 
hand, other than that of Patanjali, anxious to 
supply some new links of argument felt as 
desirable for strengthening the Yoga position 
from an internal point of view, as well as 
for securing the Yoga from the supposed 
attacks of Buddhist metaphysics. There is 
also* a marked change (due either to it* 
supplementary character or the manipulatioj 
of a foreign hand) in the style of the last 
chapter as compared with the stylo of ttfe 
other three chapters of description, enumeration 
and classification. The sutras 30-34 of the 
last chapter seem to repeat what has already 
been said in the secoud chapter, and some of 
the topics introduced are such that they could 
well have been described in a more relevant 
manner in connection with similar discussions in 
the preceding chapters in a systematic work like 
this. The extent of this chapter is also dispro¬ 
portionately small as it contains onl) 34 sutr.is, 
whereas the number of sQtras in other chapters 
is between 51 to 55. 
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We have now to meet the vexed question of 
the probable date of the famous Patanjali, the 
reputed author of the Yogasutra. Weber had 
tried to connect him with Kapyapatancala 
of Bfhadsrapyaka. In Katyayana’s Varttika 
we get the name Patanjali, which is explained 
by later commentators as he for whom the 
hands are folded as a mark of reverence (patantah 
ailjalayah yasmai), but it is difficult to 
come to any conclusion merely from the 
similarity of names. There is however another 
theory which identifies the writer of the great 
commentary on Panini, called the Mahabhashya, 
with the Patanjali of the Yogasutra. Thv^ 
theory has been accepted by many Western 
scholars, probably on the strength of some 
native commentators who seem to have 
identified the two Patanjaiis. Of these one is 
the writer of Patanjalicarita (R&mabhadra 
Dikshita) who could not havo flourished 
earlier than the 18th century. 1 The other 
one is cited in Sivar&ma's commentary on 
l asacadattn which Aufrecht assigns to the 18th 
century.* The other two are King Bhoja of 
Dhtlra and Cakrap&Qidatta, the commentator 
of Caraka, who belonged to the llth century 

toMr« 'kipalaft 

’ Th* «lok* <it«4 iq Si»ar*ma» commsnlurjr oocnrt in name MSS. 
lh * of th« Mahitkiskyo, but that can giro 

M 00 #lM w ^ 01 m it «,.y bo a lata iutorpolation. 
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A. D. Thus Cakrapani says that he adores 
the Ahipati (mythical serpent-chief) who 
removed the defects of mind, speech and l>ody 
by his Patanjala , Mohahhdsht/a and the revision 
of Caraka. Bhoja says “ Victory be to the 
luminous words of that illustrious sovereign 
Kagarahgamalla who, by composing his grammar, 
by writing his comment on Pataujali and by 
producing a treatise on medicine called R&*atnr- 
gahka has, like the lord of serpents, removed 
defilement from speech, mind, and body,*’ 
These remarks are however based upon an 
old tradition that Patanjali, the grammarian, 
was the incarnation of Sesha (the mythical 
perpent) \fho fell upon the palms of P&ijini 
(pata = falling andfnjali = hands). The adoration 
hymn of Vy&sn, winch is considered to l»e an 
interpolation even by orthodox scholars, is also 
based upon the same tradition. It is not im¬ 
possible therefore that the later native commen¬ 
tators should make a confusion between the 
three Patafijalis, the grammarian, the ^oga 
editor, and the medical writer to whom is 
ascribed the book known as Pdlanjalatanlra 
and who has been quoted by Sivadasa in bis 
commentary on Cakradatta in connection with 
the heating of metals. 

Professor Woods of Harvard University is 
therefore quite justified in his unwillingness to 
identify the grammarian with the Yoga editor 
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on the slender evidence of these commen¬ 
tators. It is indeed curious to notice that 
the great commentators of the grammatical 
school, such as Bhartrhari, Kaiyata, Varaana, 
Jayaditya, Nagesa, etc., should be silent on 
this point. 1 Though Prof. Woods does not 
notice it, I think this is indeed a very strong 
point against the identification of the two 
Patanjalis by a few Yoga and medical commen¬ 
tators of a later age. 

It will not however be out of place here to 
notice that Prof. Woods supposes that the philo¬ 
sophical concept of substance (dravya) of the two 
Patanjalis differs, and that therefore they cannot 
he identified. He holds that substance (dravya), 
is described in Vyasabhashya in ( one place as being 
the unity of genus and specific particularities 
whereas Mahabhashya, the work of the gramma¬ 
rian Patanjali, holds that a dravya denotes a 
genus and also specific qualities according as the 
emphasis or stress is laid on either side. I fail 
to see how these ideas can he held to he totally 
antagonistic. Moreover we know that these 
two views were held by Vyiidi and Vajapyayana 

1 Tbi* ia particularly RunpiciouH aa Bhartrhari gives in the 
second k&tyda of Vahyapcttitiju an account of tho composition of 
Mnhubhanhya and itH later hlatory till it came over to him, but doe* 
not m«k« any migration as to tho identity of tho two Patafijalifl. 
In tho BrahmakAnifu uUo there woa u suilnblo opportunity for auch 
a reference hut no reference baa been tuudo and PuQjrnrftja and 
LluUUja are also tulont on tho point. 
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(Vyiitji bolding that wolds denoted qualities or 
dravya and VajapyAyaiui holding that words 
denoted species). Even Ps^ini him self had 
those two d life rent types or ideas, m* expressed 
in the ro\ii9 jtlfffnkhjfSttfumehaJind>i fiaftnracuiMi* 
mfitit/aI and ™ rttpHtfUmek<tteahamehiKi- 
hhakt<tit y and the writer of the jVfcA&WWtoAyo only 
combined these two Views. This does not show 
that he opposes the view of though 

we must remember that even if he did, that 
would not prove anything with regard to the 
author or the Sutras, Moreover when we find 
in the 3fMhashi/G dmvya spoken of ns the 
object (e^„ the cow with its tail, hoofs, horns, etc. 

_*< y/rf aasnitWujiilakdJcitdakshnraeitftaQjfartha 

rft/mm"} WC arc reminded of its similarity wi! !i 
the definition o^ dravyn in the rjftwMfl- 
giujtt an that where the parts cannot it 
considered apart from the whole (ayutasid- 
d h&utitf (iv Qhhgd&nilff (fifth HftwtuIiQ dviivifuni)* 
I have assured myself by an examination of the 
Mnhabhanhya that there in nothing in it which 
can warrant ur in saying that the two Patar.jnhs 
cannot lm identified. There are, no doubt, 

many apparent divergences of view, but even 
in these it ia only the traditional views of the 
old grammar scholar a that are oipoaed and 
reconciled, and it would ho very unwarrant¬ 
able for us to infer anything as to the personal 
views of the grammarian from them. It may 
9 
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also be supposed that the writer of the Maha- 
bhashya was acquainted with none at least of the 
important points dealt with in the Safckhya- 
^ oga metaphysics; as a few examples I may 
refer to 4. 1. 3, the guna theory, to 1. 2. 64, the 
Saiikkya dicta of ear nihilo nihil jit, to 1 to 56, 
the vivarta and parinama ideas, the idea of time 
(2, 2. 5, 3. 2.10, 3. 2. 11), the idea of the return 
of similars into similars (1. 1. 50), the idea of 
change as production of new qualities, effec 
and cause as manifestation (5. 1. 2, 5. 

3. 3.13) and the idea of the changing states £ 
the intellect (buddhiparinama). About the 
obstacles of perception it seems that Isvari- 
krshna borrowed the idea of one of his karikas 
from the Mahabhashya 4. 1. 3. We may add to it 
that the Mahabhashya agree^ with the Vyasa - 
bhashya as regards Sphotavada; there is also this 
external similarity that unlike any other work 
they both begin in a similar manner (atha yoga- 
nuiasanam and atha iabdamSasanam). 

It may further be noticed in this connection 
that the arguments which Mr. Woods adduced 
to assign to the Yogasutra a date between 300 
and 500 A.D., are not at all conclusive, for, firstly, 
ifthe two Patanjalis cannot be identified, it 
does not follow that the editor of the To^a 
should necessarily be pushed down to ° a 
lower date. Secondly, the supposed Buddhist 
reference is mainly found in the 4th chapter 
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which, as I have shown above, may be a later* 
interpolation 1 ; thirdly, even if it was written by 
Patanjali, it cannot be inferred that because 
Vacaspati describes the opposite school as being 
of the Vijnanavada type, we arc to infer that the 
sutras refer to Vasubandhu or even to Nagiir- 
juna, for such ideas, as have been refuted in 
the sutras, have been developing even long 
before the time of Nagarjuna. 3 

Thus though we cannot accept the tradition 
of later commentators as a sufficient ground to 
identify the two Patanjalis, we cannot at the 
same time discover anything from a comparative 
critical study of the Yogasutras and the text 
of the Mahabhashya , which can lead us to say 
that the author of the Yogasutras flourished 
at a later date thar^the other Patanjali. 

It is indeed curious to notice that there is 
another work called Kitab Patanjal of which 
Alberuni speaks in his India. Alberunl consi¬ 
ders this work as a very famous one and he 
translates it along with another book called 

1 It is important to notice that the most important Buddhist 
referenco " ruicaikacittatant ram vattu (adapram&nakam tad& #ydf " 
(IV. 1C) was probably a '.line of tho V yaMabhashya. Bhoja who had 
consulted many commentaries, as he says in the preface, does not 
count it as a sutra. 

* It is interesting to notice a passage in the Mah^bK^shyn which 
may be compared with the criticism of the concept of time by Kigir- 
jnna. Thus the Mah&bh&shj/a says in III. ti. 123, the future, past and 
present—in none of these three can we locate motion : what then is 
meant by saying that *' be goes n signifies present tease P 
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Sankhya ascribed to Kapila. This book Kitab 
Patanjal was written in the form of a dialogue 
between master and pupil and it is certain that 
this book was not the present Yogasutra of 
Patanjali though it had the same aim as the 
latter, namely, the search for liberation and for 
the union of the soul with the object of medi¬ 
tation. The book was called by AlbeiunI Kitab 
Patanjal which is to be translated as the book 
called Patanjal, because in another place, 
speaking of its author, he puts in a Persian 
phrase, which when translated stands as “the 
author of the book of Patanjal.” It had also 
an elaborate commentary from which Alberuhl 
quotes many extracts though he does not tell 
us the name of its author. It treats of God*, 
soul, bondage, deeds (karma), salvation, etc., 
as we find in the Yogasutra , but the manner 
in which these are described (so far as we can 
judge from the copious extracts supplied 
by Alberuni) shows that these ideas had under¬ 
gone some changes from what we find in the 
Yogasutra. The idea of God in Alberunl’s 
Kitab Patanjal retains its character as a timeless 
emancipated being ; God is spoken of as hand¬ 
ing over the Vedas, and showing the way to yoga 
and inspiring men in such a way that they could 
obtain by cogitation what he bestowed on 
them. The name of God proves his existence, 
for there cannot exist anything of which the 
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name exists but not the thing. The soul 
perceives him; and thought comprehends 
his qualities. Meditation is identical with 
worshipping him exclusively, and by habituating 
it uninterruptedly comes in the supreme absorp¬ 
tion in him, and beatitude is obtained. 1 

The idea of soul in this work is the same as 
we find in the Yogasutra. The idea of metem¬ 
psychosis is also the same. He speaks of the 
eight miraculous powers ( siddhi ) at the first 
stage of meditation on the unity of God. Then 
follow the other four stages of meditation corres¬ 
ponding to the four stages as we have in the 
Togatutra . He gives four kinds of ways 

towards the achievement of salvation, of which 
the first is the practice ( abhyasa ) of Patanjali, 
though the object of,this practice is union with 
God. The second stands for vairagya, the third 
is the worship of God with a view to seeking his 
favour towards the attainment of salvation (cf. 
Yogaautra I. 23 and I. 29). The fourth is a 
new introduction, namely, rasayana or al¬ 
chemy. As regards liberation, the view is almost 
the same as in the Yogasutra II. 25 and I \ .34; 
but the. liberated state is spoken of in one place 
as absorption in God or being one with him. 
The Brahman is conceived as a tree with its roots 
upwards and its branches downwards, after 


» Cl. Xotatiua l. 23.», II. 1, *“ d U- 
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the Upanishad fashion ; the upper root is pure 
Brahman, the trunk is the Vedas, the branches 
are the different doctrines and schools, the leaves 
are the different modes of interpretation. Its 
nourishment comes from the three forces 
(probably the three gugas); the object of the 
worshipper is to fell the tree and go back to 
the roots. 

The differences of this system from the 
Yogasfitra are : (1) the conception of God has 
risen to such an importance here that he has 
become the only object of meditation, and 
absorption in him is the goal; (2) the impor¬ 
tance of the two methods of Yoga self- 
control as yama and niyama has been reduced 
to the minimum; (3) the value o/ the Yoga 
discipline as a separate means of salvation, 
apart from any connection with God, as 
we find in the YogasOtra has been lost sight 
of; (4) liberation and yoga are defined as 
absorption in God; (5) the introduction of 
Brahman; (6) the very significance of yoga as 
cittavrtti-nirodha is lost sight of ; and (7) "rasa- 

yana is introduced as one of the means of salva¬ 
tion. 1 

Cf. Tofasntro II. 1. Alberuni in bis account of tbs book of 
8ihkhya gives a list of commandments, which is practically tbs 
sams as yama and niyama bat it is said that through them ono cannot 
attain salvation. 

Cf. the account of Pifcpatadariana fn Sarvaiarianam^graha. 
where Togs is defined as the relation of indiridnal son! with God 
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From this we can fairly assume that this 
was a new modification of the yoga doctrine 
on the basis of Pataujali’s Yogasutra in the 
direction of Vedanta and Tantra, and as such 
it probably stands as the transition link through 
which the yoga doctrine of the SQtras passed 
over in a new channel in such a way that it 
could be easily assimilated from there by later 
developments of Vedanta, Tantra, and Saiva 
doctrines of a later age. As the author men¬ 
tions rasayana as a means of salvation, it is very 
probable that he flourished after Nftgftrjuna 
and was probably the same person who wrote 
Faiahjalatanira and who has been quoted by 
Sivadasa in connection with alchemical matters 
and spoker. of by Niigesa as Patafijali in 
Caraka ( Carake Patanjalih). It may also be 
supposed that Cakrapam and Bhoja made the 
confusion of identifying this Patafljali with 
the writer of the Mahabhashya. It is also very 
probable that Cakrapani by his line “ pataftjala- 

mahabhashyacarakapratisamskrtnih ” refers to 
this work, which was called “ Patanjala." The 
commentator of this work gives some description 
of the lokas, dvlpas and sagaras which run counter 
to the description as given in the \yasabhashya 


through mind. The KulSnfavatantra tin Mya that Tog* i» nnt 
a croM'legged poetnre o* lifting or ateadfaat gating at the tip of the 
note hot it ia the true onion of the indiridnal with the aaif. 
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III. 26, and from this we can infer that it was pro¬ 
bably written at a time when the Vyasabhashya 
had not attained any great sanctity or authority. 
Alberuni also described the book as being very 
famous at the time, and Bhoja and Cakrapapi 
also probably confused him with Patanjali, 
the grammarian. From this we can fairly 
assume that this book “ Patanjal ” was probably 
written by some other Patanjali within the 
first 200 or 300 years of the Christian era; and 
it may not be improbable that when Vyasabha¬ 
shya quotes in III. 44 as iti Patanjalih, it 
refers to this Patanjali. 

Next to this we find that Caraka devotes the 
whole of the first chapter of the book of Sarxra 
to proving the existence of the Purusha, as 
against the Buddhists who did not believe in 
the separate existence of souls. The description 
given here is so vivid and clear, and the amalsa- 
wation of the 8afikhya metaphysics with the Yoga 
doctrine as the way of salvation is so perfect 
that it may not be wrong for us to expect that 
Caraka had probably seen tbe Yoyasutra of 
Patanjali. 

This may well serve as a guidance on the 
negative side against assigning any date to the 
author of the Yoyasutra which may be later 
than that of Caraka, who is held to have been 
the court-physician of Kanishka. The study 
of the Yoyasutra , however, furnishes us with 
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such other internal evidence that on the basis 
of them it may he said that the Yogasutra was 
written shortly after the close of the epoch of 
the early Upanishads, under the influence of old 
Buddhism and Jainism, or when all the three 
had not sufficiently separated themselves and 
stood out from the original melting pot of 
ideas. 

In dealing with this part of the evidence we 
see first that the conception of yoga as we meet 
it in the Maitrfiyani UpanLshad consisted of six 
nhgas or accessories, namely, breath-control 
(prandyama), restraint (prafyahara), meditation 
(dKyaita), holding fast ( dharaiia ), thinking ( tarha ) 
and concentration ( samadhi ). Comparing this 
* list with file list in the Yogasutra we find that 
in the latter two V^w elements have been added 
and tarka has been replaced by asana or posture. 
Now, from the account of the sixty-two heresies 
given in the Brahmajalasutta, we know that 
there were people who either from meditation of 
three degrees or, fourthly, through logic and rea¬ 
soning had come to believe that both the external 
world as a whole and individual souls were eter¬ 
nal. From the association of this last mention¬ 
ed logical school with the concentration ( samadhi ) 
or meditation ( dhyana) school as belonging to 
one class of thinkeis professing eternalism 
(Su6catavada) and from the inclusion of tarka as 
an accessory ( ahga ) in concentration (samadhi), 

9 
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wq can Ludy assume that the list of tho access o- 
n©« (anpa) given in the MaitrQyana Uprmishftd 
represents the oldest list of tho Yoga doctrine 
whnn the SSilkhya and tho Yoga were in a pro¬ 
cess of being grafted upon each other and 
when tho Sfi&Mtya method of discussion had not 
stood as a method independent of (he Yoga, 
Thu substitution of postures (Hanna) for thinking 
(tarku) in the list of Patafijsli shown that the 
Toga method hint now grown into a method 
separate from the SSJticiiya. The introduction 
of non-in jury truthfulness (mfya), 

non-stealing (ante#*), sei* control {brahma- 
canjit), satisfaction with the littlo that one has’ 
(apVigraha) aa control { pama) and purity 
(6auc*) t and contentment {mntoaha), nmon" 
others as superior control (niy ami ), into 
a system of morality, without, which V o*a | s 
deemed impossible, for the first time in’ the 
philosophical satms, probably marks the 
pcrind when the discussion between the Hindus 
and the Buddhists and Jains had not become so 
keen. The introduction of friendship ( m tf ?fl 
kindness (karttnn), contentment (mudits) non- 
apprehoosiou of other’s riches (apekm) h also 
equally significant as wo do not find tflem 


mentioned in such a muniiwmi. 



■ . >. . "cgioning from 

tb» A^rSngatiba the WAl ,; 
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ami tho StUra kjtd iigagutra and passing 
t h rough U tnfisvat i 's Tat ttari hud/tiff a tnaxTil ra 

to nemaclnuMlra**i Yogaiattra we find that 
the Jaiuas had been founding their Yoga disci¬ 
pline merely on the Itasis of a system of morality 
indicated by the yamae, ami the opinion oxpn;ss- 
ed in Alberunfa Stliikhya that these can not 
give salvation marks tho divergence of the 
Hindus with tho Jainaa in Inter days- Another 
important characteristic of PatofijaB's work is its 
thoroughly pessimistic tone- Its treatment of 
sorrow in connection with the statement of the 
scope and ideal of Yoga is the panic ns that of 
the, four sacred truths of the Buddhists, namely, 
suffering, origin of suffering, tho removal 
*of suffering, and the path to the removal 
of suffering Again the metaphysics of 
(lie stira&dra cycle in connection with sorrow, 
origination, disease, rebirth, etc., is described 
with a remarkable degree of similarity with 
the cycle of causes as described in early 
Buddhism, though there is not the slightest 
reference to the doctrino of dependent 
origination ^jjrntliyasamufpuiia) and other 
Buddhistic developments of a later age. Igno¬ 
rance (avulyii) is placed at tho brad ol the group; 
yet this azidyii should not Ira* -contused 
with the Yed»ntia view of the o' idyft of the 
UpaubdnuiH, on it is an avidya of the Buddhistic 
type. It is not declared to be anything in the 
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way of a uoamie power nor any thing like a 
mysterious original sin, but it is within the 
range of earthly tangible reality. The ignorance 
hero is the sumo as with the Buddhists, 
the ignorance of the fuiu sacred truths, c*2., 
tho consideration of the momentary, impure, 
sorrow and the non*self ns the eternal, pure, 
happiness ami thu self. Again we may take 
the example of the will to live {atthinineid)* 
The ground of our existence is our will. II k 
our besetting sin that wo will to bo, that we 
will to be ourselves, that we fondly will our 
being to blond with other kinds of existence. 
The negation of the will tu be cuts oil being fot u# 
at least. This is true ns much of Buddhism as 
of the Yoga “will to live " (alihimseia} which ia. 
term coined and used in the Yoga for the first 
time to suit the Buddhist idea, and which has 
never been accepted in any other Hindu litera¬ 
ture in this sense. It is needless to multiply 
examples. But my sole atm in pointing out these 
things tu thk chapter is to show that the 
Yogitsiiira proper (first three chapters) was 
composed at a time when the Inter forms 
of Buddhism had not developed and when 
the quarrels between the Hindus and the 
Buddhist - riud Jains bud not reached such it stage 
that they could not borrow from one another in 
a clear and evident manner. As this can only be 
held of earlier Buddhism, I am disposed to 
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think that the date of the first three chapters of 


the Yogamlra must he placed somewhere be¬ 
tween the Mh century B. C. mnl the 2nd century 
2 j C. Whether Patafijali the grammarian can he 
Men tilled with Patanjeli tbi* writer of the SiUra* 
in more than I can .»»though I ham already 
tried to omphapU the fact that there is nothing 
in the MahSbMthyo which could conflict with 
such a hypothesis 

In the above discussions I think I must haw 
suggested more than once that the Yoga dot- 
trines had undergone changes in different 
nf thought, but my treatment of the snh- 
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CHAPTER Hi. 


The Gu^a Theory. 

Tho characteristic murl of the Safikhya antf 
r ®? , ‘"“ h “ ls of Philosophy is t*>ir guna theory 

" ‘ C D . *°' ds that «“ <«» (mental or materia"]) 
except the pure self are made up „£ a n ^ 

ture, or rather a combination in different propor. 

lions, of three classes of reals technically oaLd 

gnnas. It is indeed difficult to ascertain tht> 

reason why these ultimate reals were calleiT 

gupas; The word guna in Sanskrit means fl) 

qualities, ( 2 ) subordinate or inferior and (31 

String, later commentators have tried to justify 

aU th^tb term fr0m th<i P° int of ™w of 
aU the three meanings. TBe ultimate reals arrf 

nulled gunas (qualities) because each and every' 
quality of things is due to the existence of \ 
responding real, for, as we shall see later on 
m detail, the reals and qualities are identical in 
Sbnkhya phdosophy. Again the ultimate reals 
ca led gupas in the sense of inferior 
subordinate as well fnr tR r or 

. r as well « for ^ese possess a lesser 

e 0 ree of constancy than the purusas • f or 
though indestructible, the reals are in ’ / * ’ 

constant flux and change, whereas the' 
are eyer constant and unchangeable. ItT™ 
this account that the purusas arc given the first ! 
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place, nad the ultimate reals a™ looked upon 
as gauna or gu on (possessing an inferior value). 
The other justification offered is that these are 
called gupns a? they behave like string in bind* 
ing the translucent purusas to transitory objects 
of interest. 

But whatever may be the reason why the 
» frunns were so called, it is evident from the 
consideritliotiB we hurts set Forth in the first 
chapter, that the theory itself was ibu result of 
a long 1 process of growth, and not the work of a 
mythical Kapila ns tradition would have it. It 
is, of. course, quite probable that Kapila laid Isold 
of the Loose materials and built them up into a 
Complete and coherent system, ho that though 
' he -might not have been a discoverer of the root 
* ideas i>f Sait him philosophy he might justly be 
f regarded as the founder of the Srn’ikhyn school 
Cis Bntahjnli of the Yoga. 

To look at a system of Indian philosophy 
✓ front the historical or chronological point of 
, "View has no doubt its value, but the more im* 
/ t portant thing is to take nn estimate of the pliilo- 
j sophie construction in the light of ihu analysis 
^ of our experience. It Ls true that none of the 
extent Saiikhya works reveal to us any such 


^ analysis of experience aft might lay l«rr to its 
the inner reason of the guna theory, but yet we 
may supplement it from the point of view of 
modern thought and criticism. It does not 
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matter in the least if we cannot guarantee the 
historical correctness of such an analysis, for it is 
through such procedure mainly that the philo¬ 
sophic value of the guna theory may he rightly 
estimated. 

Philosophy, we know, is a science of abstrac¬ 
tion which seeks to rise above the contingent 
aspects of things to a common platform from 
which it again descends to explain all phenomena 
of mind, life and nature. It is, therefore, ex¬ 
pected of any system of philosophy that it should 
vindicate its right to acceptance by showing how 
its analysis of experience could lead it to.the 
necessary formulation of its theory. In India, 
however, this necessary doty of philosophy was 
often felt as relatively unimportant, because its 
claims to acceptance amongst the masses of 
people depended not so much upon the reason¬ 
ableness of the theory as upon the patronage of 
the Upanishads. But it is expected from an 
interpreter of Saukhya of modern times that he • 
should give his own construction of how abstrac- V 
tion from experience can lead to the doctrine of 
the gunas as a plausible explanation of all 
phenomena. 

To do this let us begin by abstracting from 
experience all those aspects which may be re¬ 
garded as contingent or non-essential. We may 
take any experience and try to conceive how far 
it is possible for us to abstract, and beyond 
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which it is not possible for us to go without 
sacrificing experience to logical consistency. 
Analytic reflection shows that being and move¬ 
ment are the two irreducible ultiraates, beyond 
which further abstraction is not possible. It 
is true that Vedantism regarded being (sat) 
only as true, and Buddhism regarded movement 
as true. But when we inspect closely the pro¬ 
gress of Buddhism or Vedantism we find that as 
they gradually moved towards a reconciliation 
of philosophy with experience, the former had 
to assume the “ deep ’’ (gabhlra) or the “ es¬ 
senceless ” (sunya) as the goal of all movement 
and the latter the maya as the principle of 
movement by the influence of which the being 
resolved itself, or rather appeared to do so, into 
a manifold of experience. 1 But here a question 
may arise as to what “ being ” means. “ Being 

* In Buddhism, as we find it in its early stages, we find that the 
causal nexus such as “ from ignorance comes consciousness, from con- 
sciousness comes name, etc.,” represent being only as a moment in the 
everchanging process. The world is the world’s process. Beings are the 
points of the procession regulated by the law of causality, of continu- 
one being at every moment, self-consuming and self-begetting. What 
we term a souled being is only an individual member in the line of this 
procession, one flame in this sea of flames. Being is only a moment 
in the process of becoming. When wo come to later Mahayana 
Buddhism, we see that the doctrine of causal determination ( prafitya - 
saniutpada) cannot satisfy the mind, and the void (iunya) is put for¬ 
ward by Niigarjuna as the substratum and goal of all causal determina¬ 
tion (pradtytuamutpada). Ohandrakirtti holds that what suffers all 
change and transformation must itself be the colourloss void (iunya), 
inasmuch as it is the ground of all change. It is the void which for a 
moment reaches the stago of being or knowledge through the principle 

10 
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Is nnt herfi an (imptv abstraction representing 

merely the common trait of all existences, but 
the universal or ultimate mode of intelligibility; 
as such Being is the fundamental fact of the self- 
position of thought which comprehends within 
it the jiosithig or nil objects of thought. It is 
the quality by virtue of which nil objects be¬ 
come related to consciousness as a fact of con¬ 
sciousness. Tt is this element which forms the 
main constituent of conscious ness. Without El 
thought could not hare affirmed itself or any¬ 
thing else and everything would have been 
blind. This characteristic primarily belongs to 
thought and secondarily to all other things 
since they also can be related Jo thought: 
and become its objects. This aspect of things 

Of C&a#&1 ^fftcrrainnffcn (praflffOf svrthlfclflrfa) and Dura pififcp basic 
tri Told It tYiu» Tfrid sti ilHI banning .find will |m i™| ip 

Hii" cad. Void it tins oqIj ,p dopp ^ (gdMWjTm), H 

li tho oippf naicrn of the Hrriof 4w ne th* cd IohtI-em cjpptb whera 
tk Rfirtefiof liiw 6 hi«i 1 (im Ctmidraktmi fin Al^yinnik> 

UJaaptor IS, ant! .£i|qj ffligrrili PfajrtdpJrsmfla). 

W-kJr,(7 at VpdaTitiiin, We Hud that Giudnpida LeM that jicim bnmsr 
was Dio DnJf TflfftipliyfJiJftt rptrgnry, wbrew nil mnltEplkltr wd 
rliitui(ije wcjra nWuuLfdy fft!nb Suftlcntni outppJ with 1 hut 

thowflrl‘1 warm* cn real m tko dnnara wortil, bat h* HdfltiPfd lm 
ecmctffrtion of bj fl*pfe*rt*iciir tht dliUnctiom of ralnutti (r^ira- 
lifriJtro) wnil pnal ^jQjjt ikolQf'f hi! ri") PlliatfrlttH'*. Viramppiti r*flpftTtffld. 

pifucrple of obunpr, m an tu&morj Cam* wurtimz 

tn ounjuitctian wkh Hrt&man. Sribnnkuiil Gitunks liim'Hbe mlyi 
m a beEiooiagliMiP, {KHiitivn matity mrul jrwi dlrttnicUbla bj tm* know. 

ledpfi- Bat wbtd wo cottiP to Dh^rmpfijn. nutnkriftlipn, ntr^ mnjt 
ham nlnulj ennui to k ! 1 lulcrvi] fit ri iliroc *fL?r Ibo SifiL hya 
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in S-Tiikliv a [a called sattvn. Tho self-shining 
and Lightness, or the power of being easily chang¬ 
ed or .shifted, ire inseparable from the being of 
ideas. It is the being which in one aspect is 
regarded m shining (prnkMaha) and in another 
as plastic or light {laghii), In the objective world 
however this plasticity or fluidity of thought is 
almost lost and submerged in mass or materia¬ 
lity. But this positing of thought requires, as is 
easy to see, a subject; which is to bo posited. 
TV'hen I say " tho table is,” the fact of positing 
or relation! ng with consciousness is affirmed of 
the table. That the table can be related to 
couscipusnes* as a fact of the latter’s positing 
characteristic shows that it has in common 
with consciousness that attribute or substance by 
virtue of which it^ becomes a part of it. But 
what is posited in “ the table ia” is not a mere 
positing, but also the mass or materiality of the 
table. The Vedilnta asserted that tho positing is 
the only true substance, but whatever character or 
mutter appears as posited is mere form and name 
and there fore tin real. But the Safi khy a, as it took 
its inspiration from experience, held fast to the 
principle of mass or materiality as an irreducible 
ultimate of experience aide by side with intelli¬ 
gible being or sat tv a. TJie difference between 
the phenomena of the external world and those 
of the mental world, the phenomena of material 
things and ideas, is that the preponderating 
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constituent of the {onset is the element of 
muss Xfottuu) whereas that, in the latter h being 
{sat to a). The ideas themselves, though we can¬ 
not attribute mass to them in their translucent 
character as the different determinations of being, 
may yet he held to liave on me tenuous quality 
of mass, because they can assume the form of 
material objects, where mass predominates. Mass 
can be identified iu the thought world with that, 
element which gives thought its static character. 
For "ith the element of being ns shining op 
plasticity we can only expect a llux of shining 
and not clear-cut limited concepts. This hard- 
ness of concepts is similar to what wo would 
call the impenetrability of matter. The 
difference of the function of thb element in 
thought and tJwt in mat tty lies in this that 
m the former it is extremely subordinated and 
submerged in being; {aaUm), whereas in the 
latter it is predominant. Thus the essential 
substance of all intellectual phenomena fc 

taliva as that of all physical phenomena is mass 
ot tamos. 

Slllo by side with intelligence-etulf (settee) 

“ d *• And Mother factor wh J 

.e p»»ent in ail intellect™! a, w,u *, pb J^ 
phenomena, namely energy {raj^. 

ft may not bn out of nl'ina u„, 
oat that fc determining the relatim taw™ 
experience and reality, the Saaihya was pj^ 
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inward 1 y guided by the same sort of axiom as 
the Buddhists, namely, that each diversity of 
experience or sensation presumes the existence 
of a corresponding diversity of realities or reals.' 
The Sit ilk hya, we see, holds that corresponding 
to any and every affection of the sense or ex¬ 
perience there is a real. But it classifies the 
infinite number of these reals into three different 
types, snttrn, mja» and tamas, which according 
to Saukbyft analysis represent the ultimate* of 
experience in three directions, These three 
the Sa.iikhya and the Yoga call the three gugos, 
sattva, (intelligence-stuff), rajas (energy) ami 
lamus (mass or the factor of obstruction). It 
is by the union of these three in different 
degrees and. according to their mutual superiority 
or inferiority that ell things mental or material 
are generated. These three are the ultimate 
substances (dravya) and all the rest are but 
their modifications. 

From what we have stated above two objec¬ 
tions naturally arise ; (1) (he analysis of con- 
SGiouaoess, which cannot find out other ultlraates 
than being, mass and energy, is imperfect, 
firstly because it is not complete, as it does not 
take any account of the ■■ feeling ” side of our 
consciousness which is quite as pervading as 
the plane of consciousness, if not more; secondly, 
the ultimate* generalised from consciousness 
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can hirdly be put down as reals anfl substances. 
The other objection is that such a position 
seems to avoid the difficult probie m of the 
correlation of mind and mat tar without pro¬ 
posing ;* solution for it, Tor t he objections of 
the idealist {vyn&navBdin) are not dispensed with 
by any anppetition of irresistible convictions or 
ultimate necessities of thought. 

The consideration of these objections again 
brings us to that old and tattered question 
** what most the nature of things be in order 
that they may be known P” The answer 
generally given is that they must bo in Home 
way akin to (he mind which knows them, for the 
mind can only know that which is in some sense 
or other within the mind or is an jdea, which, 
comes to the same thing as to say that the 
mind can only know its ideas. Any assertion, 
therefore, about things is unwarrantable or, in 
other words, things may not exist. Our 
experience ho wore r tells us that we do not know 
ideas hut things and to have an idea means 
nothing more thin to know objects. To say that 
in order to he known a thing must be akin to 
the mind is no new revelation, as it practically 
means nothing more than to say that in order 
to know a thing, it must bo capable of being 
known. The same fallacy of the mental nature 
of things is found in the doctrine which, starting 
from sensations as given, postulates the activity 
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of thought in ordering and correlating the data 
of sensation in order to make the object: the 
world of nature is nothing other than the 
system of relations which the mind imposes on 
the crude data of sensations, still undetermined 
by relations as “ the work of unknown things 
in themselves acting in unknown ways upon 
us.” Green, in the interest of the intelligibility 
of the real world, discards things in themselves 
as meaningless, because while claiming to be 
completely independent of our knowledge and 
themselves never known, they are taken to be 
the cause of our knowledge; and causation being 
a relation is the work of the mind and cannot 
be predicated of the world of tbings-in-them- 
selves. This no doubt disposes of Kant but the 
sensations cannot be arranged by the under¬ 
standing capriciously at random. If it be not 
because of the inherent nature of the sensations 
themselves, why does the understanding give to 
one set of sensations a particular order different 
from those of other sets ? If again objects of 
experience are made by the intelligence, we are 
incapable of accounting for the ways in which 
these sensations are made. So there must be 
something “ not made by our intelligence ” upon 
which our sensations are dependent; of this entity 
the idealists are precluded by their own pre¬ 
suppositions from giving any account. Thus we 
see that Green, after criticising Kant’s things-in- 
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the rase Ives, is driven to speak of the exciting 
cause of sensation." There is therefore an ex¬ 
ternal matter which causes sensations. If it is still 
maintained that such fc hings -in- the mgel v cs can 
have ao relation* or qualities, for they are the 
work of mind, then all the objections against 
Kant would rc-appcar. Doubtless we cannot 
know reality without the mind; hut this cannot 
imply that it is a general characteristic of 
reality to bo incapable of existence apart from 
the mind, to be a psychical matter merely. 

It is unnecessary to follow the discussions of 
the Yog&c&ra with the SnutrSntikus, IITrofim- 
sist», the Saiikhya and the Yoga, as the lines 
of argument ora similar and differ only in 
details, 1 

Tims wo have to admit that there is both 
an external reality and on inner one of mental 
states. Rut then again the question of corre¬ 
lation reappears. It may be held that there is 
only one unqualified being which is, on one side, 
the t:i$aijai?haitunyti and, on the other, the pra- i 
mamchf*i(anyn t but plurality and diversity remain 
unexplained. To say that matter is but thought 
externalised and that it follows the dialectic 
nature of though' is no explanation of the 
contingent aspect of nature as the mass, the 

' S«ti Stk AilhiV.inVin, Ui* Foju tina^n, 4th 

B™fc, Blftibjii diNTwiiFEu vt VfjHlBiibhik|ii, Kumari!! 1 * V^nuht, 

ten Uiifi puitit. 
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impenetrable, the datum of all change, for it is 
no better than a bold allegory or metaphor. 

The difficulties of unqualified naturalism 
which would identify matter with thought are 
also as groat as the unqualified monism of the 
idealistic nature just referred to. Naturalism 
admits that it cannot bridge the gulf between 
the physical and the psychical, that, in spite of 
its best efforts at explanation, something of 
a rkldlo remains, though it is inclined tu bint, 
that if only our knowledge were more perfect 
than it is, we should sen that no gulf existed 
and that the continuity of all phenomena what¬ 
soever was unbroken. 

Since neither matter can be identified with 
mind nor mind with matter directly, it remains 
to be sought if any such things-in-them selves 
could be found from which both matter ami 
mind could bs derived. To find such a common 
basis it is necessary to lay hold on any thing 
■ which may be so crude in its nature as to 
be mid is tin gu fohhfale from both consciousness 
' and mass and may yet be so constituted that it 
holds such elements of difference in itself us can 

;_explain the growth or development of them 

both. 

Thus the question arises whether conscious¬ 
ness can I*k analysed to still simpler constituents 
than itself as it appeals in its full development 
on the foreground of the mental piano. This 
U 
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ia only possible if we can get at any such state 
when our mental states cannot properly be called 
conscious but wliich can ho recognised as the 
hcgiirnintpi from which later on [hesestates mould 
themselves into consciousness. We can look for 
such a stage both as regards individual con¬ 
sciousness and also Lu the history of the dawn of 
consciousness in the light of its evolution. As 
a result of such an enquiry we find that in 
feeling we can detect such a primitive and 
crude stuff of consciousness. As we work down* 
wards from higher to lower forms of life, the 
variety and definiteness of sense impressions 
both Steadily diminish. We can directly Observe 
in our own organic sensations, which seem to 
corns nearest to Ihe whole content of primi¬ 
tive or infantile experience, nti almost entire 
absence of any assignable quale. In our sense 
experience generally we find the element of 
feeling at a maximum. i£ven the unity of 
apperception, or the comprehension as ego, does 
not exist in the instantaneous consciousness, 
for it is only in subsequent reflections upon it 
that it appears ; a feeling when it exists in and 
for itself cannot be called “my feeUng"; it is 
when on reflection them come up not merely 
faint repetitions of the feeling but, inextricably 
associated with it » whole, set of conn actions 
with the general stream of consciousness, that 
we can associate the mental state with 1 true 
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notions of class-concept, substance, qualities, 
actions, names, etc. 

Again in answer to the question whether 
a feeling can ex f #t by itself without forming 
part of a consciousness we can hold with Clifford 
that in lower stages of development the com¬ 
plexity of the organism and the nerve action 
insensibly diminish and the complexity of con¬ 
sciousness insensibly diminishes also; if wo 
descend to the molluscs, there is no reason to 
infer the existence of consciousness at all. There 
come?, therefore, a point at which one may 
have to infer facts out of his consciousness 
corresponding to them. The one way out of 
this difficulty is to say that consciousness is a 
complex of ejectivo facts of elementary feelings, 
or rather of those remoter elements which can- 
net even be felt but of which the simplest 
feelings are built up. Such elementary cjective 
facts go along with the action of every organ- 
f ism, however simple, but it is only when the 
material organism lias reached a certain com¬ 
plexity of nervous structure that the complex of 
cjectiTo facts reaches that mode of com pi icaf ion 
which is called consciousness. We have there- 
i fore to admit that “ a feeling can exist by itself 
without forming part of a con sc bus ness.” It 
does not depend fqr its existence on the con¬ 
sciousness of which it may form a part, or, in 
other words, feelings arc things in themselves. 
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If it is asked how, if in the beginning only 
feelings existed and these elementary feelings 
are the only things in themselves, relations 
between feelings come into existence, the 
answer to such a question will be that relations 
are just as fundamental as feelings. All that 
afterwards becomes thought is implicit not 
in mere feeling but in the primitive relations 
between feelings ; out of the combination of 
elementary feelings, having at first simple rela¬ 
tions to one another, arises all the complexity of 
actual consciousness. Even when the feelings 
are manifested in their most developed form on 
the plane of consciousness it is their remarkable 
characteristic to be devoid of any objective 
reference such as is implied in knowing and 
willing, and therefore more)* or less like self- 
subsisting entities which have, as such, a real 
similarity with matter, such as cannot be found 
in knowing. 

Apart from these considerations, which come 
to our mind in trying to comprehend the 
Sahkhya theory of the gujjas, the point which 
attracted the notice of the Sankhya philosopher 
and persuaded him to think of the external 
world as made up of the three primary feelings, 
is the circumstance that the cognition of all 
external objects is associated.with some kind of 
feeling or other ; this, they thought, could not 
be accounted for except on the theory that the 
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external objects were a ho but the modifications* 
of some primary reelings. Thus Inga V&rihkv, 
commenting on T h(i#hyQ 2. in. sajs< * 

"All the mental states as well us all kinds of 
things are charnotmsed as pleasurable (sukha), 
painful (dmha), and blinding {moha ); it h 
therefore that these gu***, such as saliva, etc , 
being also transformed as the external objects 
such as the jug, etc., produce by mutual correla¬ 
tions (he feelings of pleasure, pain and blind¬ 
ness. If the objects were not specially modified, 
in that way, there should be no reason why with 
the merest connection with the objects there^ 
shoifbl rise painful or pleasurable states in the 
mind. It, b for this reason that we hold that the 
modi tic at i oil's in the objects, which serve to 
mine the mental states in a painful or pleasurabl y, 
way, am nothing hut. themselves the t ran si or mo¬ 
tions of the elementary feeling entities of 
pie;isure, pain, etc., for the cause must correspond* 
with the elTect that it produces i «o the objects 
themselves are to he regarded as objectively 
pleasurable, painful* etc. tl 1* Important to 
see the force of the argument in connection with 
the Sahfchya theory of causation which holds 
that the effect b Imt the hidden nature of the 
cause and the casual muvemont in only the 
revelation of the 9 *u«e in the form of the effcOt. 

Thus, looking at the problem from all points 
of view, just as wa find that feelings fu®/ be 
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regarded as the crudest and grossest substances 
from which the consciousness may b« thought to 
be derived, so also from the point of view of 
matter, feelings may bo regarded {is the subtle 
substances from which it has derived its exis¬ 
tence. For it is conceivable on the one hand that 
such a subtle stage of matter should exist in which 
the element* or matter should be devoid of all 
such characteristics as form, colour, hardness, 
etc., but should at the same time possess 
the capability of directly assuming them: it 
will be difficult to distinguish these subtle kinds 
of matter from the entities of feelings in them¬ 
selves, On the other baud, it is seen that, 
gross matter, when it rises just a little in the 
scale of evolution to form the lowest orga¬ 
nism, has already begun to generate feelings. 
Thus the subtler state of matter seems to be akin 
to that of feeling, its first development as orga¬ 
nism produces feeling and its first and instanta¬ 
neous grasp by a conscious mind reveals its 
nature us a mere feeling. The objection 
that the ancients could not have such a scheme 
in mind, as it involves the results of the 
achievement* of the modern evolutionists, docs 
n ‘ }t affect us in the Least, as we are trying to com¬ 
prehend the theory as a student of the present 
century should do; but it is important to 
remember in this connection that it was widely 
believed in ancient India that even the lowest 
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organisms, the trees, plants, etc., were possessed 
of feelings of pleasure and pain 1 and that 
knowledge was only a late product as even the 
animals had only a blind something resembling 
knowledge. 

In addition to these considerations which we 
may impose upon the SSnkhya from our point 
of view there seems to be another graver reason 
of a practical nature which led the Sankhya to 
take the feelings as the ultimate things in 
themselves. The practical motive of all system¬ 
atic philosophic speculation in India was 
deliverance from suffering. We know that the 
cardinal truth of the Buddhists was that every 

j On account of bad deeds of previous births the plants are covered 
with diverse kinds of tamas ; they have inner eonsciousneas and have 
pleasures and peme-Manuw'MS. Medhatithi explains it as follows 
Though every thing is constituted of three gu$as. yet tamas prepond*, 
ates with the plants and sattva and rajas are at the lowest; on 
account of the preponderance of tamas due to the effect of their bad 
deeds in past lives they suffer mostly pains, but on account of the 
presence of some sattva qualities they may occasionally enjoy some 
pleasures also. 

The animals are described in the Vishnupurana as being of closed 
souls and fall of tamas (samvrtatma) and (tamn^procurdh). Bhagavnta- 
purana describes them as being with knowledge and foil of tamas and 
as discerning things they like by the smell, firidhara qnotes a scriptural 
passage in which it is said that the animals only know hunger and 
thirst. They can neither speak of things as known nor perceive them 
as such. They do not know the post, nor do they know that which 
is experienced and which is not experienced. 

The author of fastradipika however differs from the above view 
that the animals can have only instinctive tendencies, and he holdj 
that though the animals cannot express themselves, yet they acquire 
knowledge by experience and by a logical reasoning somewhat 
analogous to ours. 
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'hingwas full of suffering (aarvaq i dahkhaaMyaj )i 
jagat). This suffering was mom manifest in 
the knowledge of the exterior world than whan 
wc ourselves from it withdrew to the depth t>f 
our inner thought through meditation, and 
Yoga was pimply the practical method for 
such a withdrawal. Now, how could the hi* 
ternul world beilm source of suffering unless 
it whip hut tljo suffering hypostntisrd and objecti¬ 
fied ? On the aide of consciousness we find 
that it is feeling which gives all the interest 
to our life. Were we incapable of pleasure 
and pain, of joy and sorrow, were nothing good 
in our eyes and nothing evil, we should be as 
stones, nothing could have any value for us, 
no event any interest, and life would lie bereft 
of all significance. It is only because we are 
tapnhle of feeling that we are interested in 
ourselves, or interested in each other, or have 
any questions to put About life and the universe, 
or- any reason for deriving any one event to 
come to pass rather than another. In short, 
it is finding alone that Atus to action the whole 
animated world; it is Hie root of all our ex¬ 
periences, of the inner as well ns the outer 
world, and it is the sole object of the Yogin 
absolutely to detach himself from it; pleasure 
and pain have no meaning with him, for every¬ 
thing i> but suffering to him. It is feeling, 
interest, which is the cause of desire that brings 
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a man into the changing whirlpool of events 
the samsara, and generates all experiences 
feeling therefore is the fundamental thing-in« 
itself and what we call consciousness is but its 
product at a certain stage of its development. 

Judging from the analysis of the feelings 
which reveal themselves in our consciousness 
and taking into consideration the kinds of feel¬ 
ing which may be inferred from the observation 
of lower animals and organisms, the Sankhya 
decided upon three kinds of ultimate and 
primary feelings, pleasurable (&tilcha)> painful 
(dulikha) and blinding (moha ). All the logical, 
moral and noble emotions such as sincerity, 
mildness, shame, respect, forbearance, kindness, 
etc., or such emotions as are consequent upon 
knowledge, are regarded as belonging to the first 
class ; spite, anger and other immoral emotions 
to the second class; and fear, scepticism, crooked¬ 
ness, etc., are said to belong to the third class. 
The three gunas are therefore regarded as 
primary feeling-substances which hold within 
themselves the germs of infinite differences and 
diversities. The emotions specified above are to 
be regarded as indicating in terms of developed 
emotions their mutual differences from one 
another. 

In the first part of the chapter, by an analysis 
of knowledge we had arrived at three irreducible 
notions. When we enquire into the substances 
12 
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of these ultimate things in themselves we call 
these thro* giiuas three ultimate feeling sub¬ 
stances or reals, ( he pleasurable, the painful mid 
the blinding; but when we look at them from 
the side of knowledge or epistemology wo call 
them H&ttva, rajas and tanms with the charac¬ 
teristics we have noted before. These throe act 
and react upon one another in different propor¬ 
tions which determine whether one gunn should 
become dominant or inferior in strength; but 
howsoever that may bo there it* this harmony 
amongst them that though they are different 
primary ultimates yet they combine together to 
produce the exterior world of reality and the 
inner states of experiences and through the 
diverse kinds of feelings produce one flame of 
external reality and consciousness which is 
in substance a flame of reeling or rather of 
suffering. This harmony amount them is main¬ 
tained bv the mutual correspondence of the 
three main functions, namely, illumination of 
sattva, movement of rajas and obstruction of 
lamas. 

It is by the functioningnf these three gujjas as 
illuminating, moving and obstructing that the 
phenomenon of consciousness is produced and it 
is thus that we find that they are tha irredueihlo 
ultimate.* corresponding to the three entities. 
The external world is also produced by a similar 
mutual correspondence of functioning, onlv 
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with this difference that here the tamas side of 
muss and obstruction has gained the ascendency, 
whereas on the side of consciousness, the tame* 
side has been extremely subordinated to sattva. 
The solution of the correspondence of the 
inner and the outer has not been attempted 
here on the supposition of a doubleness of faces 
as understood of the mind-stuff theory of 
Clifford, hut hr a double line of development 
from one common basis. Thus on the conscious 
piano we have the cognitive and conative func¬ 
tions developed with a preponderance of eattva 
and rajas respectively, and on the side of matter 
we have a line of development with a gradual 
preponderance of tamos. The reality of the 
plane of consciousness is not only the same m 
substance with that of the plane of matter, but 
they both start from the same primal and funda¬ 
mental rtudium of cosmic consciousness called 
Mahal only with a difference in the predominance 
Of one or other of the constituent elements; 
it is therefore that the conscious plane is the 
game in “ shining - terms as the matter plane in 
terms of mass. Thus it is that tin correlation 
means nothing more than that in the develop¬ 
ment in which the character os being or chining 
get* ascendency it Can assume in torn* 
sattva-predoroinauco the form correa pou ing 
that in tha anterior world in torma of toman- 
predominance or mass and materiality. 
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But are the reals (gui?a) only three or are 
they infinite in number ? This enquiry decides 
finally that no idealistic exposition of Sankhya 
philosophy is at all possible, for if the reals are 
said to be infinite in number, then they have 
necessarily to be taken as super-subtle sub¬ 
stances. A reference to Yoga- Varttika will show 
that there is an infinite number of reals which 
probably differ from one another, but which 
show amongst themselves three distinct types 
of similarities of characteristics by virtue of 
which they are classified nnder three names, 
namely, sattva, rajas and tamas. The reals 
which pass by the name of sattva are infinit¬ 
esimals which have some common characteristics 
such as lightness ( laghutva) and shining 
character ( prakaiakatva ) by* virtue of which 
they are called sattva. These sattva reals 
have many intrinsic characteristic differences 
between them, but we are not concerned with 
these, for so long as they agree with one another 
m laghutva, prakas'akatva, etc., we call them 
sattva. The same sort of classification holds 
good with rajas and tamas. The gunas there¬ 
fore are not three in number but infinite, and 
the names sattva, rajas and tamas are used only 
to denote that these reals may be divided into 
three distinct classes or types and that all these 
three kinds of gunas must be present in each 
combination, though in any particular combina- 
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tion there may be more reals of one class or 
kind than in any other. An explicit corrobora¬ 
tion of this is found in Slmananda’s Sankhya- 
tattoavivecana —“ Though the sattva reals 
have many properties, such as happiness ( sukha ), 
complaisance ( prasada ) and manifestation 
(prakci&a), yot it is on account of the promi¬ 
nence of happiness ( sukha ) that it is said to be 
of the nature of happiness. So rajas also, 
though possessed of many properties, such as 
sorrow ( duhkha ), turbidity of mind (kulusya), 
movement, etc., yet on account of the prominence 
of sorrow is said to be of the nature of sorrow. 
So tamas, also, though possessed of many proper¬ 
ties such as blinding ( molia ), covering (avaram), 
stunning ( stanibhana ), etc., is yet said to be of 
the nature of moha: The quality of good or 
being is called sattva, and it serves the purusha 
the best since it brings piety ; rajas is to be 
considered next since it brings attachment; 
tamas is the worst for it hinders piety. The 
reals, sattva, etc., are innumerable ; they are 
continually suffering transformation every 
moment and are similar to one another by the 
qualities of laghutva, etc., and dissimilar other¬ 
wise. If each of the gu^as was of one kind only, 
then since creation takes place once with 
reference to many purushas, the gunas have to 
be regarded as absolutely all-pervasive ( vibhu ); 
but in that case the infinite variety of created 
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things and their limited character could not he 
explained. Again among created things some 
are all-pervasive like akas'a or intellect (buddhi) 
though most other created things are limited 
and finite. Each of the gupas must therefore 
he regarded as a class of reals which has some 
elements in it that are all-pervasive and others 
that are infinitesimals so that the former may 
be regarded as contributing to the all-pervasive 
nature of certain productions and the latter to 
the finitude of others. So the reals, such as sattva, 
etc., are infinite in number ; they are called 
three in number only on account of the 
three types of their distinguishing character¬ 
istics (vibhajakopddhi), just as the Yaiseshikas 
classify dravyas as nine in number. The sattva 
reals, however, may some -be infinitesimals and 
others all-pervasive , 1 for otherwise rajas cannot 
be designated as moving ( cala ).” For if all 
guna entities were all-pervasive, movement by 
rajas would be impossible. 

But does this scheme of presentation 
serve to clear up the position ? After all the 
windings and ramblings does it come to this 
that consciousness is the subtle and spiritualised 
form of some substance of which the »rosser 
form is matter ? This is only a modified form 

* P ' or the Qtil;t 7 of ocknowledgingr the all-perraaiTe characterise 
of the gnpae, the derivation of Skaaa in Yoga coamologj i. to be 
referred to. 
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of materialism which speaks of thoughts as only 
forms of matter. For “ forms of matter ” is 
a phrase which is for all practical purposes 
almost as good as “ forms of substance of which 
the other forms are the matter.” TVe may 
admit that states of mind are but complexes 
of a substance having the same constituency 
as matter and are constantly smouldering awav 
like flames ; 1 but that does not explain the 
fundamental thing, the self-shining, the 
consciousness. Again, admitting that in the 
lowest stages of life we come to organisms 
to which we have to grant some kind of feeling 
or sensibility without according them any 
consciousness,-can we say that this unconscious 
feeling is the same as feeling in the conscious 
stage ? Of course, the gradation of these 
crude feelings from the unconscious to the 
conscious plane is continuous and the similarity 
between the unconscious feelings and the con¬ 
scious ones is very great, so great indeed that 
they lose themselves in one another. But this 
only proves that the matter-stuff can form itself 
into complexes that imitate intelligence to 
an extraordinary degree and nothing more; 
but the fundamental fact of intelligence remains 

1 CitUuya vrtiayah dlpatyn Mho iva dravyaripa bhahgurah 
avatthaparinamah mufhSnishiHadrutatamravat svatamyoktarthokorah 
tngunakaryatvat tHkhaduhlchamohairayatayi iantaghoramudhakhyd 
bhavanti (YogazartUka .J. 4.) 
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unexplained as it differs from all matter-stuff 
and mind-stuff in that it cannot be conceived 
as suffering any change; it is the pure 
effulgence or shining and as such unexplained 
by the states through which it is manifested. 
Moreover, even if it is said that consciousness 
is nothing more than the complex made up of 
the simple feelings, the guijas, how should we 
account for the motive, the power and the 
order in which these are to be grouped to¬ 
gether ; 1 what is to become of the notion of 
the self which is continuous in all its 
experiences as a worldly perceiver, as the 
moral agent or the philosopher seeking salva¬ 
tion ; for whom are the experiqpces, the order 
and flow of infinite world-complexes and 
ultimate salvation sought for in wisdom ? 
Further, all the modifications of the gunas being 
complexes of an organic nature ( sanghata ) it 
has to be supposed that there must be some 
one for whom these exist. If these alone were 
to exist they would indeed be purposeless. 

“There must bo souls who are to enjoy them. 
Qf course the souls cannot have other enjoyers 
{Motif a) as they themselves are the enjoyers 
pure and simple. 

The Sahkhya and Yoga thus admit that there 
are numberless purushas or souls. The soul is 


1 C]. Ward on Clifford, Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
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of the nature of a pure perceiving entity or 
pure illumination as such ( cj . Vijniinabhikshu— 
drsirntra na gumh kintu prakaSasvarupam 
dravyam) and knowledge is not therefore a 
separate quality or attribute of the soul but 
the soul is an entity of pure knowledge. It 
is when the states (which are more or less of 
a material nature) are illuminated by the 
purusha that they are illuminated as conscious. 
It is by virtue of the image that there is a reflec¬ 
tion of those states on the purusha and these 
appear as ideas or knowledge of a person. The 
difference between these states and the purusha 
is this that they, being of material stuff, are 
always changing, whereas the purusha is always 
the unchangeable light, and the fact that things 
are known and not known depends upon the 
contingency of the states being illuminated by 
the purusha. It cannot be held, however, that 
the states also might be regarded as unchange¬ 
able and of the nature of light, and that the 
contingency of knowledge depends upon the 
contingency of the external objects being reflect¬ 
ed on them ; for the changes of mental states do 
not depend upon the presentation of external 
objects, as they are undergoing changes of 
themselves even without any such external 
presentation, e.g., in the dream state, the intro¬ 
spection state.* Thus we see that it is this 

1 See Yognvarttika , ii. 20; and also compare RoaroU’* paper on 
“ Knowledge by acquaintance and Knowledge by description.’' 

13 
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purusha that is the perceiver. Though it is 
inactive in itself, yet it holds within itself 
the inner goal and teleology which move both 
the mental states as well as the external matter- 
complexes. It must however be noted in this 
connection that though the purusha is funda¬ 
mentally different in nature from the buddhi or 
the conscious plane (the ground of consciousness 
holding the states as the various moments of its 
changes, together with the functions of the senses 
and the ego), inasmuch as it is the seer and the 
unchangeable, yet in the aspect of shining or 
illumination there is a great similarity between 
it and the purusha. In fact, of the three primal 
feeling-substances or gunas the sattva is almost 
the same in point of shining with the purusha 
and it is on this account that in the supreme 
predominance of sattva in the buddhi it can be 
reflected into the purusha which it resembles 
completely in its shining character. The 
illumination of the states is transformed into 
the knowledge of an abiding person by the 
reflection on the purusha and it is principally for 
the sake of such an abiding personality 'that 
the world-order moves. Hence the Buddhist 
position has to be renounced and a soul has tn 
be admitted. 

These three gunas and the purushas are the 
only principles which the SMkhya admits. The 
Yoga however admits in addition to these the 
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Isvara as a regulator of the world-order by his 
very proximity. The place of this Is'vara in the 
Toga system will be described later on more 
elaborately and can therefore be left out for the 
present. 

To understand the metaphysical position of 
the guna theory it may be useful to look at it 
from the point of view of a few kindred systems 
of thought of modern European philosophy, 
particularly from the aspect of “ the thing in 
itself.” Thus, according to Kant, the mind 
presents to itself in thought “ neither itself nor 
other things but solely and alone that which is 
neither that what the mind is itself nor what 
other things are.” The faculty of cognition hovers 
between a problematical X of the subject and an 
equally problematical X of the object. The 
sensibility has nothing behind it and the under¬ 
standing nothing before it ; in a two-fold 
enchanters’ smoke, called space and time, rise 
the ghostly forms of phenomena and appearances 
in which nothing appears. If we assume things, 
Kant teaches that knowledge has not the least to 
do with them. Thought moves in a circle out 
of which there is no access to reality, in an 
endless series of the conditioned in which no 
unconditioned is to he found. But overlooking 
the spirit of this Kantian agnosticism there 
arose two distinct lines of development which 
grounded themselves on the certitude of their 
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inner experiences but arrived at conclusions 
which have been designated as Idealism in one 
case and as Realism (though not so appro¬ 
priately) in the other case as that of Herbart. 
The teaching of Kant that thought cannot get 
out of itself took this shape in the hand of the 
Idealists that consciousness car only he ex¬ 
plained out of consciousness and by the fact 
that consciousness “ looks at its own action ” 
and creates thereby at once the real and the 
ideal series of experience—the objects as well 
their subjective knowledge. The fundamental 
general mode of this idealism is to be found in 
that triple characterisation of the mind as that 
which beholds itself. The reason is not only 
“ in itself ” as a simple ideal reality but also 
“ for itself it appears to itself as “ something 
other, alien it becomes for itself an object 
different from the subject and this otherness 
is the principle of negation. The doing away, 
the negation, the annulment of this negation, 
is the synthesis of the two. Following this 
scheme of the in-itself ” and “ in and for 
itself ** Hegel developed his dialectical method 
by making each conception turn into its oppo¬ 
site : from the contradiction of the two 
came out however a higher conception as their 
synthesis which again suffered a similar fate by 
finding an antithesis to itself, which demanded 
a still higher synthesis and so on. With Hegel 
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therefore we find that all that is real or actual 
is the manifestation of the spirit or mind, and 
the business of metaphysics is to develop the 
creative self-movement of spirit as a dialectical 
necessity. The conceptions in which mind or 
spirit takes part and analyses its own content 
are the categories of reality, the forms of cosmic 
life. Philosophy has not to describe the 
manifold forms of reality but to comprehend 
them as moments of a single unitary develop¬ 
ment. I he dialectical method serves “ to 
determine the essential nature of particular 
phenomena by the significance which they have 
as members or links in the self-unfolding of 
spirit.” 

Taking the other point of view, namely that 
of so-called realism in the case of Herbart, we 
find that he denies the creative spontaneity of 
consciousness and finds it determined by and 
dependent in both form and content upon what 
is without. The supreme principle of all 
^thought with him is that what contradicts itself 
cannot be truly real or actual. Applying this 
principle he said that our assumption of things 
as identical with themselves and yet made 
equal to the diversity of their qualities or 
attributes was wrong. Such a contradictory 
experience cannot but be a phenomenon ; but 
this phenomenon must have at its basis some¬ 
thing real which is free from all contradictions, 
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or in other words seeming things must have 
absolute “ reals,” seeming occurrences and 
changes a real occurrence and change. What¬ 
ever seeming there is, there is just as much 
proof of being. The fallacy of ordinary thought 
is that something simple is thought as having 
differences. This difficulty can be removed 
only by assuming a plurality of simple beings 
through the relation of which to one other the 
“ illusion ” of the manifold is produced in any 
particular object. Things in themselves exist, 
not one but many. There is a simple and 
unchangeable real as the basis of each of the 
simplest characters or attributes that we ascribe 
to the substance. Every real strives to preserve 
its identity against disturbances "on the part of 
other reals. One and the same real will there¬ 
fore behave differently in maintaining itself 
against others. There is no real change in the 
real; it asserts its quality or preserves its 
essence against all disturbances threatening it. 
“ Even if there were no opposition, if it existed 
alone, it would preserve its quality. The real 
is constant and unchanging in the face it 
presents, but various degrees of efforts are 
necessary for it to preserve its own calm against 
the different degrees of opposition of other 
reals. The presence and • opposition of other 
reals do not change the nature and state of any 
real, but they arouse different degrees of self- 
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preserving activities. Space, time, motion, 
matter, all that appear, are not reals but object¬ 
ive appearances of reals due to their different 
kinds and degrees of self-preservative activities. 
The being (the reals or absolute qualities) is 
“ absolute position.” Each of these has its own 
unchangeable determinations but the relation 
which arises between two reals is not essential 
to either and has not its basis in either. The 
Eleatic rigidity of these reals in no wise permits 
us to form an idea of the kind of actual relation 
which is held to obtain between them. The soul 
as a simple substance is naturally unknowable, 
but the ideas are the self-preservations of the 
soul against the disturbances by other reals. 
These ideas exist within the soul which simply 
furnishes the indifferent stage for their co¬ 
existence ; they disturb each other, and the whole 
course of psychical life is to be explained from 
the reciprocal tension of ideas. 

The Saiikhya is idealistic as far as it accepts 
the Vedantic Brahman as pure “ jnatiamaya ” 
as its purusha and insists on its permanent and 
unchangeable character as uncompromisingly 
as any Vedantist or Eleatic would do. But it 
differs materially from the school of idealists 
we have referred to in that it would deny all 
change or process as being any part of the 
shining purusha. All processes and transforma¬ 
tions as such belong to matter, and movement 
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involved in. thought must be regarded as alien 
to the pvmtshd. Their connection with the 
pnrusha only takes place by their mystic rt'ilca¬ 
tion on the purushn by virtue of which they 
appear as illuminated hy it ami as the exp pri¬ 
on ces of a person. The truth of the dialectic 
method appears here only so far ns all objects 
mental or material are regarded as the develop¬ 
ment of one mi ini-stuff, the three gug&s in 
eternal conjunction. The causal movement hy 
diverse kinds of re-groupings of the gtmas servos 
only to actualist* the manifold potentialities of the 
gunas {cf. Aristotle). But there is nothing here 
of the self-criticism of thought in tho sense in 
which ii is used hy the modem idealists, and f hi- 
causal movement is also almost a mechanical 
necessity of the gunas in accordance with a 
moral or ethical teleology." The main point of 
view which has been emphasised in Sflhkbyu 
and Yoga is that the ideal content of thought 
must he distinguished as being essentially 
different from the knowing principle or the 
subject. The element of unity must ha 
lately distinguished front the element of variety, 
and it is tire confusion of these two parts ns 
together representing the nature of thought 
as unity in diversity, that is the cause of all mis¬ 
chief, Diversity and change as such belong to 
matter, whereas thought as purr illumination is 
the unchangeable subject. It is the object of 
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philosophy to convince its students that those 
am essentially different from the purusha, as 
they arc mad cup ol the same stuff of which 
matter is made. 

The realism of Sfifilchya con rusts in the fact 
that if fines not *grer' with the idealist in holding 
either that it is only thought which exists or 
that the world is brat the determination of 
thought objectified, though it holds that the 
world ol matter is bound up with pure thought 
or par us ha, inasmuch m all its changes aro 
guided by an inner purpose, namely, that of 
bringing about the experiences of the purushas 
and their final liberation. AH else except 
purusha are mode up of the three gmjas or reals 
wliich arc iij a state of eternal movement. 
Yogti-vartlika fields that these am called gunas 
(nf. Sanskrit, gauno) because they are subordi¬ 
nate to the purusha ami because their identity is 
less real than that ol the purusha, they being 
always in a state of movement . 1 But so far as 
the gurjas ihwma«lv«i are concerned, they exist 
"w eternally as the punishes. But, in spite of 
this realism, the idealistic element lice erne* 
noticeable when we consider tha t the gun as in 
their noumenal character cannot lie known. It 
is true that the modifications ol the manifold 

1 Thm ward gn^*. ii not m* } m Si&kfcya Ytig* io l3st> m .u. 
of hLtriljniln m it If ubmmJ Ib Lba Kyayn tail YtkiS^ikm^ r frit u f* 
ttw fleuifi of tldmAtii fiaLiULD cm 

id 
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outside are but the modifications of these reals, 
and that all the affections or the exterior 
■world upon us through the senses are also 
tho inod iff cations of these reals and are there¬ 
fore also real ; hut these our affections or 
impressions of the exterior world are in them¬ 
selves but phenomena, which do not represent 
correctly tho real modifications of tho exterior 
world. The exterior world is no doubt tho 
common source of all impressions, hut the 
sense-data that each individual receives from 
it depend to a great extent upon the modi¬ 
fications which are imposed upon the original 
stimuli by his senses. Thus it is that what we 
call the exterior world of colour, sound, etc., is 
hut the phenomenal world created by the 
co-operation or conjunction of the changes in tho 
reals of tho external world and those in tho 
senses of the individual pereeiver. Phenomenal 
experiences cannot therefore he said to represent 
correctly the true state of things iu the exterior 
world, for they have largely been modified by 
the elements imparted to it by our Htnises. 
this point of view this realism of SSAlclija may 
favourably he compared with that of Her hart 
or Lotos. 

The reals of Sjtftkhya however have not much 
more in common with tho reals of Herbart than 
that they are both real existent*. Instead of 
the infinite number of Her bar fL reals corn*- 
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ponding to each and every quality of substance, 
we have here in Saukhya only three kinds of reals. 
Each one of these can show an infinite series 
of qualities or manifestations of a particular 
type according to the manner or degree in which 
it dominates the other two reals or is 
dominated by them. Each one of the guijas is 
taken as if it were the potential unity of an 
infinite series of manifestations of a particular 
type. The appearance of these manifestations 
is helped or regulated by the various degrees of 
domination, determined by the other two reals, 
so that the three gunas being each determined in 
the presence of the other two show their joint 
peculiar characters in each and every modifica¬ 
tion. The phenomena or appearances in Sankhya 
however are not as phenomenal as in Herbart, for 
all determinations have a true reality, inasmuch 
as they are the modifications of the three gunas ; 
space therefore has its external reality, and 
time also has its basis in the unity of movement 
of an atom through its own unit of space. 
Our impressions of external reality are therefore 
jpbSliomenal only because some new elements 
have been added to the external impressions from 
the senses. But these additions are also real 
additions, and in that sense the world of ideas is 
not mere phenomenon or illusion in any way. In 

Herbart the relation is non-essential to the reals, 
% 

and hence it is difficult to understand how the 
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reals can oomo into relation with one another. 
With the gugas however such a difficult} 7 docs 
uot arise, for they are always in eternal relation 
with one another, or rather they are so intimate 
with one another that they are three in one, and 
relation is not therefore a different category but 
is involved and merged in their reality. What 
we call relation is hut a mode of looking at 
these gugftg. 

Her hart’s fictitious psychological calculus of 
explaining nil ideas a* being due to the reciprocal 
tension of the simple essence like other simple 
essences is fundamentally different from the 
psychology of Stidkhyo; far the soul is here 
essentially different from the gunus and beyond 
any stress, strain, or change. Here in SMkhyawe 
know that the difference between tbs mental 
and the material modifications of the gun ns lies 
in this 1 hat in the former case wc have a pre¬ 
dominance of the sntlva and the rajas elements, 
whereas in the tatter it is the tnmas which 
predominates. 

The guiia theory approaches the Buddhist 
doctrine of impermanence and change m> faF~fts 
the gugas, and with them all substances and 
qualities and appearances, are in n state of 
eternal change; hut here there is the substratum 
of change, the gunas, whereas in the earlier 
Buddhism there is apparently at least no sub- 
(stratum of change or permanent entity. If we 
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however take the doctrine of Sanya in the light 
that the sunya is the substratum which under- 
goes all forms of change but is in itself pure 
void, we see that it approaches the gupa theory 
only so far that, in the nouraenal equipoise of 
the gunas in the prakrti, the gunas are absolute¬ 
ly colourless and absolutely as devoid of any 
determinations as void itself. Even then how¬ 
ever there is the most important difference that 
there is no permanent soul in Buddhism, 
whereas it is the soul which is regarded here 
as the most fundamental reality. 

The gupa theory mainly differs from the Vaise- 
shika view in according no separate existence to 
the attributes, the relation, the universal, or the 
particular and speaking of the grosser elements 
as being only the modifications of the primary 
gunas, but it agrees with it in the recognition of 
the plurality of souls. But even here the essen¬ 
tial distinction must be noted that the Vaiseshika 
soul is not pure knowledge or intelligence as 
is the Sankhya purusha, for knowledge in the 
Vaiseshika system is only a quality which in¬ 
heres in the substance of the soul or atman. 
Time, space, and mind (maticus) are regarded 
as separate substances in Vaiseshika, whereas 
m Safikhya they are regarded as evolutes or 
products of the combination of the gupas. 
These differences necessarily presuppose a 
difference in the theory of causation which 
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appears here as mere actualization of the 
potential whereas according* to the Vaiseshika 
it is the formation of a new existence. 

Such is its similarity with Vedanta that we 
liiid the guna theory accepted in later days by 
most Yedantists. The main point in which it 
differs from the Vedanta is its doctrine of the 
multiplicity of purush&s. 1 With a liberated person 
the effect is almost the same In both systems, 
though Chitsuklm limls fault, with the Siiikhya 
for the absence of itmmda in the purusha. The 
subtle point of difference with regard to the 
manifold lies in tlu3 that with Saiikhya the 
manifold continues to exist independent of the 
pur us ha quite as eternally as the punish a, 
whereas in the Vedanta it has only a relative 
existence till salvation ia attained. In tho 
noumenal state however -prukrti is hardly 
distinguishable from may» as it holds within 
it the principle of the many and is in itself 
devoid of any character, and we know that the 
Svetasvatara actually identified the mays and 
the prakrti. 

Thus we find that, according to PijikUjh, 
there are two noumenal realities, the purusha 
and the prakrti or the unity of the grnjsw in 
equipoise. All the manifold is produced out of 

* It Etiliy ta* TifilU'rl in thia conDt^ticift Lhiit the SnuLliyn- hna do 
objection tu (TptakLafl of cue uis i tcfmI UroJmMui in tho Vftdinta 
FAtiuon In the tuitc uf a d&«n ttotEun. (Sun 
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this prakrti in conjunction with the purasha 

"JT !"*f»Sence. Sankhya may thus be 
characterised as the union of transcendentalism 
n realism and realism in transcendentalism. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Some Iwtortakt Ontologicat. Phobleiis 
IN THE LlfStrr OF THE GUtfA TUfcOJtV, 

Tlie problem before the SiLnkhya was that 
of explaining the diverse transformations and 
changes of this world or many, as originating 
from some such ultimate ground as could lie 
demonstrated as the ultimate cause. The 
realistic tone, which must have been very remark- 
able even in the case of the earliest Ssbkhya 
thinkers, made it difficult for them to agree 
with monistic ideas which ignored the importance 
of the ordinary experiences of our everyday 
life. The Vedanta, so long as it remained 
in this attitude, either in the later Ved untie 
Upanlflhads or even in the jlrahmatottm (which 
is more a summary or the main contents of 
the tTpnnisbads than a systematic philosophical 
treatise), was more n theological or philp^y'^cal 
mysticism than philosophy proper; for philosophy 
demands si consistent system of thought which 
can put diversified experiences on a more stable 
basis whence it may illuminate the problem of 
existence from a new angle. The more the 
speculator strives to by stress on any particular 
part of the truth to the negligence of the 
importance of other necessary parts, the more 
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defective does this system become from the point 
of view of systematic philosophy. The Sahkhya 
in its deep insight grasped the problem of 
philosophy, and accepted the world of change 
as real, and, following the Vedantie lines of 
thinking in its own way, argued that since these 
everyday realities of change and limitation are 
but modifications of a limited nature they 
necessarily presuppose an unlimited, infinite, 
and unqualified principle as their ground and 
cause. The Upanishads held that in all modi¬ 
fications the substratum alone was true, whereas 
the Sahkhya declared that in all modifications the 
substratum underwent change; the modifications 
therefore were as much real as the substance 
itself and they demonstrated only how the sub¬ 
stance revealed itself under a variety of forms. 
The modifications were finite and limited in 
quantity, character and attributes, and this only 
showed that they were but finite forms and 
determinations of a principle infinite in its 
natu re, the prakrti. 

The Sahkhya holds that the effects are not 
non-existent only because the ground or cause 
is the only thing perceivable in all changes, 
for it is the nature of reality to change the 
states of its existence and reveal itself in 
diverse forms. The diverse forms or effects 
are already in existence in the cause and the 
work of the conditioning factors consists only 
15 
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in roTfUfilincf them as different aspects of the 
cause gradually brought before our view in 
an unending series. In our ordinary experience 
also wo find that we have a natural expectancy 
that some effects exist in some causes, which 
are not looked for in other causes. He who 
wants oil takes mustard as that in which it 
exists and not sand for he knows that there 
is no oil therein. If the oil dul not exist 
in the mustard, no amount of effect would he 
able to get it out, for ex nikilo ■nihil Jit , 
out of nothing nothing cornea (ttiisalo vuhjate 
t/iaeo tiQbhfwo vidyate satafy). The relation 
that exists hot ween the cause and the 
effect is only that the latter exists in the 
Tonner; for had this not been the case, wo 
could not havo expected to get it from that. 
The effect, if It hi non-existent, & non-existent 
every where, for negation is perfect homogen¬ 
eity, and there is no reason why we should 
get curd from milk and not from sand ; for 
if the curd had been as much non-ex istent in 
the milk as in the sand it would not follow 
that milk should produce it rather than g&ud ■ 
negation possesses no speciality or characteris¬ 
tic in one caso which is absent in the other. 
If there were indeed differences in the nature 
of the non-existence in the milk and in the sand 
this would be tantamount to existence. Thus the 
reason why some things are produced from some 
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things and not from others proves that some 
effects are present in some causes and absent in 
others. Moreover if the effect had been extra¬ 
neous to the cause, how could it relate itself with 
the cause ? The causal movement is only the 
effectuation or bringing into appearance of such 
a state or modification of it as had hitherto been 
concealed, either lost or hidden in the causal 
form or appearance. 

To explain the phenomena of change we find 
that the appearance of bodies or things changes 
with the change of the relative position of the 
atoms amongst themselves. The change of the 
■ appearance of things and bodies only shows the 
change of collocation of the atoms, there being 
always a change of appearance in the bodies 
consequent on every change of the position of 
the atoms. The former therefore is only a 
manifestation of the change that takes place in 
the substance itself ; for the appearance of a 
thing is only an explicit aspect of the very self¬ 
same thing, the atoms ; thus the Bhashya says 
tuat ^ J **]ities are nothing but the substance 
itself,—it is only the changes of the state of the 
substance that are noted by the manifestation of 
the qualities. All bodies are continually chang¬ 
ing their constituent collocating atoms and their 
appearance. Therefore in the smallest particle 
of time or ksana, the whole universe undergoes 
change. Bach moment or smallest particle of 
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t,me is only the manifestation of that particular 
change. The appearance is called the quality 
(ettonna) and the particular arrangement of 
atoms 0 r gu^as which is the basis of the parti¬ 
cular appearance is called the dharmin. The 

change of appearance is therefore called the 
unatmapa ritjuim a w 


Two other aapects. which, though not 
intnneicaUy different from the change of 
appearance, hare their own special points or 
Men that make them remarkable. These are 
tetaaopcrii.Snm and a^MSp^rinSma, Taking 
ha particular collocation of atom, h, a yJL 
for review, we see that all the subsequent 
changes that lake place in it exist only in a 
dtcnt nay and wilt be manifested in Hie future. 
All the previous changes of the collocating 
atoms are not lost, hut exist only in a snb-latent 
nay in the particular coltucation of atoms 
present before ns. p OT the past changes are 
not by any means destroyed, but preserved in 
o peculiar and particular collocation of 
Ih °. f , lbB l 1 ' 0 *” 1 moment. FosJLmrTSt 

not h Pa ' 2“®“, blken f la00 ' His present could 
net have been. The present was hidden in the 

Cent' n tt /“ tUre . iS hidd ' ,n ’ rith “ “» 

present. It therefore only comes into being 

e^ Is llv 3 ° f , pMt ' therefore 

easts only , n a .uhlatent form in it It u 

on account of this that we see a body coma 
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into being and die away. This birth or death, 
though it is really subsumed under the change 
of Appearance, has its own special aspect on 
account of which it has been given a separate 
name lakfatmpariiiQma, It considers the three 
stages of an appearance—tho unmanifested which 
is to exist in tho futurn, the manifested moment 
of the present, and the past when it has been 
manifested and now lost to view but conserved 
ill all further stages of evolution. Thus when 
we say that a thing boa not yet come into 
being, that it has just come into being, and 
that it in no longer in being, we refer to this 
iaksauaparinilma, which records the history of 
the thing in the future, the present and the 
past, which a#e only the three moments of the 
same thing according to Its different characters 
as u liman if cate d, manifested, and manifested in 
the past but conserved. When the changes 
that a thing undergoes are of so remarkable 
a nature ns to affect the constitution of 
tho body materially we call it new or old, 
or say *AJt»it has suffered growth or decay, 
and this aspect of the change is called 
Smasihaparimma, 

Tluts we see that the dharmin or substance 
is that which remains com man to tho latent 
(as having passed' over), the rising (the present) 
and the unprcdicah!e (future) characteristic 
qualities of the substance. 
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A substance, (for example) earth, has the 
power of existing in the form of particles of 
dust, a lump, or a jug by .which water may be 
carried. Now taking the stage of lump for 
review we may think of its previous stage, 
namely that of particles of dust, as latent, and 
its future stage as jug, as unpredicable. The 
earth, we see here, is common to all these three 
stages which have come into being by its own 
activity and consequent changes. Earth is 
here the common entity which remains un¬ 
changed in all these stages and so relatively 
constant among its changes as particles, lump 
and jug. This earth is therefore regarded as 
the dharmin, the characterised one, the jug 
and its stages as its dharma or qaalities. The 
transformation of the substance looked at from 
the point of view of change of qualities is called 
dharmaparinama ; from the point of view of 
temporal change as determining present, past and 
future it is called lakshaniaparinaraa; and from 
the point of view of the effect on the constitu¬ 
tion of the thing (as growth or dc^yi^etc.) as 
determined by the temporal change of lakshana- 
parinama it is called avasthaparinama. 

We now see that the substance has neither 
past nor future. The appearances or the 
qualities only are manifested in time by virtue 
of which the substance also is spoken of as 
varying and changing temporally, just as a 
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line though unchanged in itself acquires 
different significances according to the number 
of zeros that are placed on its right. The 
substance by various changes of quality appears 
as the manifold varieties of cosmic existence. 
There is no intrinsic difference between one 
thing and another, but only changes of charac¬ 
ter of one and the same thing, just as water 
and earth particles acquire various qualities and 
appear as the various juices of all fruits and 
herbs. 

The gunas are the final or ultimate sub¬ 
stratum of all things. They are always in a 
state of commotion, forming the diverse relative 
substances, appearances and characteristics. 
There cannot however result any new kind or 
existence, hut onfy new attributes and with 
them relatively new substances. 

The Sakti (power, force,) and the Saktiman 
(the possessor of power or force) are again as 
undifferentiated and identical as the quality 
(dharma) and the substance (dharmin) which we 
have' jirei nuw discussed. So the prakrti and all 
its emanations or modifications are of the nature 
of substantive entities as well as of power or 
force. Their appearance as substantive entities 
and their appearance as power or force are hut 
two aspects, and so it will be erroneous to make 
any real distinction between the substantive 
entity and its power or force. That which is 
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the substantive entity in the force and that 
which 13 the force is the substantive entity. 
Of course, for all ordinary purposes we can 
make some distinction but. that distinction is 
only relatively true. Thus when we say that 
earth is the substantive entity and its power 
of transforming itself into the jug or lump 
as its attribute, we see that no distinction is 
really made between the appearance of the 
earth and its power,of transforming itself into 
the jug, as this power of transforming itself 
into its diverse modifications always abides in 
the earth ; when the power is in the potential 
state we say that the jug is in the potential 
state and when it is actualized we say that the 
jug has been actualized. The potentiality or 
actuality of any state is the mere potentiality 
or actuality of the power which its antecedent 
cause has of transforming itself into it. 

Coming to the other kindred questions of 
genus and species or of whole and part, we find 
that substance is here regarded as the unity 
of the genus and the species, of the rAcf n and of 
the parts- There is one universal gonus, namely 
that of the three gunas, and it is these 
that in collocations show themselves as the 
different sub-genera or sub-species in their diverse 
characteristic qualities. ThS Sftnkhya-Yoga 
holds that in our experience we notice the genus 
and the species as being quite undistinguished 
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mid. undifferentiated from one another in ex¬ 
perience. The individual and the parts cannot 
ho ignored for tbs "onus or whole appears to 
Im existing in thorn, though it must lie admitted 
that, we cannot notice any other separate whole 
or genus which is different from the parte or 
the individuals. Thus it is that the universal 
in the jug is its character as the atoms (pare- 
mfimts) which are the colour, form and other 
.characteristics appearing the jug ; for the 
colour, movement, etc,, are themselves in spite 
of their individuality also universal substance*. 
It ia these individuals that continue to exist 
in spite of some modifications or changes 
amongst themselves, which we call the uni¬ 
versal It is not denied that the universal 
is observed in experience, but it may bo ass¬ 
erted that all we can deduce from such an 
experience is that the universal or genus ih the 
substance, and not that the universality is a 
quality or attribute of the substance. 'Ihoro is 
no other substance given in our experience 
which may ^-thought of as the residence or 
vehicle of universality and individuality. There 
are no hills apart from atones grouped together. 
Thus substance is to be taken as being of the 
nature of the universal and the individual 
together, as there is* no contradiction between 
them. The universal is but a mode of the 
individual itself. 

16 
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It is well to note in this connection that 
conglomerations are viewed from two different 
points of view, (1) linguistic and (2) constitu¬ 
tional. Thus we speak of a body, a tree, a herd, 
or a forest, and we speak also of “gods and men.” 
In the latter case language distinguishes the two 
parts as being separate though they together 
no doubt form a conglomeration. In the former 
case, however, though the trees stand apart from 
one another, yet the word “forest” carries the 
idea of a whole or conglomeration, as the idea 
of the parts does not arise in the mind. The 
forest again may be spoken of with a distinct 
idea of the separateness of the trees or of the 
parts as a forest. Thus it is that the unity as 
a whole, or diversity as pares, depends upon 
the aspect from which' these are looked upon; 
the same thing which appears as a whole, when 
it is looked at from one point of view, ap¬ 
pears as the many of the parts from another 
point of view. When appreciable space-distances 
exist between things, such a relativity of the 
notions of “whole” and “parts^ becomes quite 
intelligible but when there are no visible space- 
distances (<?. g., in the case of ayutasidhavayava) 
between things, the group appears as one whole 
or undivided thing, and not as mere collection 
of parts. 1 Thus the “body,” the “tree,” or the 

x See Nageaa’a commentary, iii. 43. 

8oo also Vya»a Bhiishya and TattvavaiiSradi on Foya-Si/ra, iii. 44. 
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" atom “ (pamv&nu) are all composed of 
parts. But their distinct appearances not being 
perceptible Tor waut of visible space-distances, 
they appear as indivisible wholes or units. 

Thus in Yoga-sutra, lij, it we find that the 
objects of the material world hare live forms: 
(1) m they appear with their diverse physical 
characteristic qualities or attributes, (2) as 
tilings or substances forming the unity of genus 
and species, or as wholes or unity of parts, (3) as 
subtle causes, the tin mat in, (1) as the ultimate;) 
or universal* of the three gunia, (5) in the 
teleological aspect as conducive to the experience 
and salvation of souls. But in all these diverse 
aspects it. i* ihe three gunaa which manifest 
themselves. 

The views of Kapil a ami Patanjata-Ssnkhya 
ara probably the same regarding the ontological 
problems discussed above; the views of 
ether Indian systems on some of these problems 
deserve special notice in this connection, 
ns they will aid us in comprehending the 
true SAhkhya "position with reference to other 
Indian systems and in forming a right 
estimate of the value of Ss&khyii speculations. 
Let us take the grammatical school first. 

Taking for example the question of genus 
and species or substance and attribute, the 
earliest pragmatic answer Is to be found in 
the reconciliation offered by Pataujiilx (the 
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grammarian) in accordance with the common 
sense metaphysics of grammar, of the two 
extreme views of Vyadi and Yajapyayana. Thus 
Patanjali described substance ( dravya ) in one 
place as the visible object (cow) with all its 
individual peculiarities and yet finds in it a 
permanent universal aspect, which exists in spite 
of the changes that the individual may suffer. 
He says that one and the same word, is used 
to signify both the universal and the individual. 
A substance is in one aspect an individual and 
in another a universal; the two remain together, 
and the one cannot be had without the other. 
But the two have not one identical reality, for 
the universal rests upon the individual, so that 
even if the latter be destroyed, the former 
remains intact (tadyatha Vfksasya avatano 
vrkqe chinne api na vinasyati ). This is to be 
distinguished from the Nyaya view of samanya 
or genus as a special kind of substance; 
Patanjali would admit grammatically a universal 
even of the universal, which is impossible with 
Nyaya, for the maxim of the grammatical school 
is that whatever seems to have existence in our 
ordinary common sense experience and corres¬ 
ponding literary usage, must be admitted. Thus 
Kaiyata says— * 

The class-concepts “ horse ” and “ cow ” are 
different, but yet they are similar, since they 
are both class-concepts ; so even class-concepts 
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may have further class-concepts. The Nyaya 
view that class-concepts cannot have further 
class-concepts is not admitted by the grammar 
school which holds that categories have to be 
admitted whenever they have a legitimate 
purpose or function to fulfil. Thus in spite of 
such an extremist view of samiinya we find 
elsewhere that the universal and the individual 
lie undistinguished from each other. 1 Coming 
to the subject of substance and attribute he takes 
the view that in common experience the attri¬ 
butes alone can be noticed ; no other thing 
than these can be got in experience; but in 
the light of inference we can get at the notion of 
the thing. I # t is that which makes the difference 
between cotton and^iron, fragility and hardness, 
or rather the mass or the materiality that is to 
be called the things, or that which remains 
constant amidst the diverse modifications or 
changes of qualities, the substratum of change 
and qualities that is to be called a thing or 
dravya.- (Cf. Yoga-sutra, III. 14 santoditavya- 
yadeayadharrhanupatl dharml.) There are other 
passages in which the cause and effect are re¬ 
garded as being identical, Mahabhashya (3, 3, 


* See Mahibhithya, 1 . 1. 66. ; I. 2. 45. ; 1. 2. 64. ; I. 2. 58,; 2. I. 
61.; 1. 4*. ; 4. 1. 63. Ao. See f.lso for farther elaboration of the 
grammar school of ideas in this connection tho chapter Jatisamuddesa 
of Vdkyapaditja and Praklniaprak&ia of HelSroja. 

* Sec Mahdbhdithya , 5. I. 129. 
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165}* These examples go to shew that the solu¬ 
tions that the grammatical school of thought 
proposed, did not enter into subtle metaphysical 
niceties ; it accepted fchn points of view which 
appealed to common sense without frying to 
reconcile these with a consistent metaphysical 
theory of a comprehensive nature. 

Turning to Buddhism we find that Pa^dita 
Asoka refutes the idea of NySya of the exist¬ 
ence of a “whole” as separate and distinct 
From the parts but residing in them in the 
relation of inherence, and says that there is no 
separate “ whole apart from the individual Ap¬ 
pearances called the parrs, It is the atoms which 
appear as spreading in space and the notion of 
grossness (sthiiLatmi) is nothing but extension 
in space. So it is that when the many partless 
ones shine in one knowledge, there comes the 
appearance of grossness which risen at the time 
of the appearance but is really non-existent, as 
it does not exist in any one of them. Nothing 
can be argued from the fact that the interven^ 
ing spaces cannot he perceived, for' pure space 
cannot he perceived. In movement also it is 
always the movement of atoms that is designated 
as the movement of tho whole. 

Regarding the nature of tin; universal and the 
individual also, contrary to the Nv&ya-Vaiieshit-a 
view, Pandita Asoka says in his Samnyadmena- 
(hkprtaHrita that wo always perceive the 
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individuals; we have no doubt class notions but 
these cannot be perceived from outside, but are 
always generated in the inner consciousness 
through positive and negative experiences and 
then superimposed upon external objects, (antar- 
matrdbhiniveaine bhavabhdvobhaydnubhavdhita 
va8andparipakaprabhava»yddhyaatabahirvasttino 
jnandkdra8ya dharmitayopayogdt.) The supposi¬ 
tion that the genus and the individual are 
given in one act of experience also does not 
meet with his approval, for in that case both 
being mixed, none of them would be visible 
He sums up the debate by saying that among 
the five fingers that appear before us he who 
sees the “ fingerness ” universal, as the sixth, 
will also probably see a horp upon his own head. 1 

1 Ifc is interesting to notice in this connection the main points of 
the Buddhist objections as they were taken note of by the Hindu 
writers. As an example reference may bo made to some of the most 
important points from Jayanta’s Nyayamanjari :— 

(1) We cannot experience class-concepts or gupa universale by 
perception, for the essence of the notion of cl ass-concepts consists in 
the assimilation of the common characteristics experienced in the 
past and in the present, and so it is altogether a mental affair. 

(2) There is no mode of any such existence (rftt») in which 
the guna universale may be said to reside in the individual, for it 
could not do so either wholly or in part; for if the class-conoept 
consisted in one individual wholly how could it apply to other indivi¬ 
duals ? If it consisted in part in all individuals having the same 
class-concept, then the class-concept being only in part in each 
individual could not apply wholly to any one of them. 

(3) The relation of form and substance does not hold, as also of 
character and the characterised. 
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To multiply examples from oilier systems 
is needless, as this will he enough for our 
purposes to show tho different points of view 
from which those problems were looked at by 
different Indian systems in accordance with 
the peculiarities or each system. 

Returning to the problem of the doctrine of 
the existence of tho effect before the operation 
of cause { ftfilkuri/tmaila ) wo find that the 
Yediintist could not take change as reality and 
naturally thought that "being cannot become. 
For then it were only illusion. Who so lots 
anything come to he, lets that come to he 
that was already there.” 1 This position is to be 
distinguished from the Siilkhya position of 
satk&rijafsdd* for its special import is that all 
effect as such is mere illusion and imposition 
on the cause which alone is the unalterable 
reality; it is the cause (ktiram) or cause which 
is existent, {sat) whereas all effect (karya) ns 
such must he taken as non-existent {mat). 
Plurality or change as such cannot in any 
way be brought into relation with tho unity 

(4) Not can It ha nutud that both r h? nottnE* ftp# cfanafnl^i] 
viihoat *niYnnn .T any conttthdJcLlocu tv! m rejti rtilatiou [ft ibicItiKiblc. 

(Ek) Tb* usiton of fid tow nn^rtily Ct>n J itlomtl ihbiirt^co (^hpadAik) 
wiE.ii.pnl any hmtity klliait it | it sxftu merely ffOEa tba pofqi of rjow cl 
el |iufl.ibir3ty a desired from uopmtiro {tmnturt aF tho delusion of tho 
eppodteF Thw ™ m potitira unlittoi at tho hank, taf any diu*. 

ockMiHiit, t. hvrm bub the nLyk-i-rfiie«ipt hcrtTfO imSf tabula j by tbit 
c-i’tcL'u.iQVi of other ooaoapti which it itnp3!e5r- 
l UZiffikyaUriM, 
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which is the one reality full and completely 

relationless within itself. t 

The other form which some motusts hold 

and which seems to he an attempt at a com¬ 
promise with the SShkbya view is to define the 
material cause as the producer of effects which 
are not different from itself the cause (rofiflittwia- 
jcary^anakaiM). This, as the meaning signi¬ 
fies, meant that the cause produces the 
effect, hut that the effect is identical, all the 
while’ with the cause. Such a position may in 
„□» sonsy* bn compared with that of Q™" 
in his idea of ground and consequence, this 
position must however be distinguished from 
the Sahkhya-yoga position where all the modi* 
float ions have the same identical reality ia their 
nature as the gupas, yet all the modifications 
forming the ground of different substances are 
in themselves real, as much real as the gugas of 
which they are the modifications. It is for this 
reason that there is no emphasis here on the 
identity (abhin^tva) of the primal cause in the 
eausal demonstrations. The effects are as true 
and real as the cause, and their substantial 
identity with the primal substratum is not the 
only remarkable point about them. It is thus 
that we say here, that the effects are t" 
in the cause and that the causal movement only 
reveals or actualists the diverse combinations of 
the guuas to be designated as affects. So the 

17 
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main point hero As distinguished From the 
Vedanta is to he found in the fact that lhe 
effects are to lie regarded here a* a mere unrolling 
or manifesting of states already in existence, but 
only In a potential manner. The incongruity and 
inexplicable character of the relation between 
cause and effect arc solved in the conception of 
the movement of the substance in which the 
cause and ellect are po-titud only as preceding 
and kter stages. Here is indeed a philosophical 
standpoint in which the movement, the moved 
and the unmoved are not set against one another 
in opposition but are conceived in their actual 
and necessary form. The Nniyayika, however, 
thinks of the movement as a separate entity 
from the unmoved but subsisting in it in an 
inexplicable relation of inherence. He separates 
the two and tries in vain to get at the SSiikhya 
conception of abhivynktj, and finds fault with 
if. Thus Jayanta aska what aan lie the ramm¬ 
ing of the Sftnkhya evolution (abhicyakti) ? If 
it moans effect {kanja), then as it did not exist 
before, the theory of the previous '“existence of 
effects (satkan/avMa) fails, if it really existed 
before, then, the actions of the instrumentals or 
agents to bring it about become unnecessary. If 
it means the particular arrangement of the 
atoms, then so far ns the existence of the atoms 
is concerned, there cannot bo any dispute, for 
we also are agreed on that point. If however 
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evolution ( abhivyakti ) means appearance as 
knowledge, then that depends on one hand upon 
the subjective activities of the senses, and on the 
other hand (in the case of the jug) upon the 
lump of earth, the potter’s wheel, the stick and 
the agency of the potter, and it cannot be said 
that a thing which depends upon the collocation 
of so many things could exist already in the 
lump of earth. Moreover the effect could not 
exist as a mere potency, for the question whether 
this potency is the same as the effect or not leads 
to an unanswerable dilemma. The objection 
that if any effect comes out of non-being, we 
might expect the production of a non-existing 
effect as well like the hare’s horn, is illogical as 
the converse does not follow ( yadasat tatkriyate 
iti neyam vacuncivy'aktirapi tu yatkriyate tadasat). 

Again it is absolutely meaningless to speak 
of the existence of the effect as the being of the 
potency (the substance as the datum and the 
instrumentals as extraneous), for that would 
mean that an effect would come out of an effect; 
and if the effect is already in existence there is 
neither production nor material cause. Experi¬ 
ence also shows that the cause and the effect are 
different, it is therefore mere confusion of 
thought to speak of the effect as being existent 
in the cause. 

Vijnanabhikshu brushes away these objec¬ 
tions by saying that if at any change that a 
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substance undergoes it is to be urged that a new 
thing has been created, then such changes are 
always occurring, and consequently we are always 
haring a succession of new tilings, the preceding 
ones being gradually destroyed one after 
another; and this will bring in the Buddhist 
doctrine of the momentariness of things. 

It is indeed interesting to notice that while 
the Sahkhya had united the cause and the effect 
or the part and the whole in one process of 
movement, the Buddhists had merely laid stress 
on the side of the series of succession of existence 
without observing anything permanent in them. 
Thus a Buddhist will say that he perceives only 
modification (a being destroyed and replaced 
by another) and no permanent* substance 
which continues to subsist* 11 1 rough out the 
changes as their substratum ; he perceives only 
individuals and the idea of the genus, as the one 
universal subsisting amongst them all, in only 
an illusion of the mind ; lie perceives only the 
parts and not the whole, which is merely a 
convenient fiction of the mind, tetkbya also 
agrees with the Buddhist that the modifica¬ 
tions are coming into being and passing away 
every moment, but it asserts at the same time 
that these are only the appearances (tlhanna) 
and behind them is the substance (d/mrmi), 
whereas with the Buddhists it is only tho 
appearances, the impermanent, the momentary 
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revelations which exist which have no other 
reality behind them. 

Again with reference to the relation of the ( 
individual and the universal, the Sfifikhya does 
not say like the Buddhist that there is no 
universal, but asserts that in one sense the 
universal is identical with the individual, mid in 
another sense the two may seem to be different; 
they cannot be separated from one another like 
milk and water, for even when we look at the 
aspect of the individual, Hie aspect of the 
universal persists. 

On the point of the relation of the part to the 
whole also S&Akhya agrees with tho Buddhists 
that the parts are the only reals but it does not 
agree with tfiom in holding that the whole is 
merely an illusion, ffir if this were so, then the 
minute parts themselves being invisible, all 
knowledge would become false and illusory: it 
must therefore be admitted that the whole is an 
attribute of the parts and fulfils its existence in 
each one of them ; it does not depend upon them 
all for its existence or manifestation, i.c., it is 
not Etfasajtjasrlti, or relative mutually to all the 
parts like the conceptions of number such as 
two, three, etc.; for had it been so, then from 
the obstruction of any part the whole would 
become invisible. 

The view which comes nearest to the Safi* 
k by a-Yoga doctrine on these points {namely, the 
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relation of the universal and particular or of 
tho whole and the part) is that of Kumririla 
Bhutan as we find iu ^difratfipikS, though 
attempts have boon made there to refute the 
Sfu'ikhya doctrine which holds the world to be a 
product of evolution; for KumftnWa agreement 
is mainly based on experiential ■'rounds which 
cannot be extended beyond a certain limit as 
neither Rumania nur Prnlihakara would believe 
in the creation and dissolution of the Universe 
ns a whole. The author of $d$tmdtpika points 
out that slnco we can say '* this is a cow” the 
class-concept can ho considered as identical with 
the individual. But since the class-concept is 
applicable to different individuals at the same 
time, tho class-concept cannot he 'identified with 
individual*, do the class-dbneopt is sit once one 
with the individual and different. 

The main S&nkbyu conclusions may thus be 
summarised. Hirst, it agrees with Buddhism 
that the Tacts of experience come into being or 
are revealed, change and pass away; but it 
differs from it in that it holds such changes to 
be no mere fluting states, no mere present, past 
and future, no mere impermanence, but it believes 
that there is a permanent background, tho work¬ 
ings or self-modifications of which are noticed as 
“ not yet,” 41 now " and 1 'no'longer ** characters, 
and qualities. 

Secondly, it differs from the Nyay&v&isestuka 
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view in that it does not regard the characters or 
qualities as different in nature from the subs¬ 
tances, but as the manifestations of their 
modifications as appearing to our consciousness 
through the senses ; so also other changes which 
lead to the distinction of cause and effect, 
universal and particular, or whole and part, are 
only relative distinctions and do not justify the 
Vaiseshika idea that these indicate permanent 
and unalterable difference in existence; for 
these are only relative distinctions based upon 
the reality of a substance which reveals them 
by their own constitutional or collocational 
modifications. 

Thirdly, it agrees with Vedanta that only the 
substance is true reality, but it does not agree 
with it in holding that all movement and change 
are mere extraneous and illusory impositions. 
Change, character, diversity, and plurality are 
as much a reality as the substance itself, though 
these are involved in the nature of the subs¬ 
tance itself and are not mere extreneous impo¬ 
sitions of an illusory nature. The facts of ex¬ 
perience are therefore not unreal but are modi¬ 
fications of the real. 




CHAPTER V. 

Tus Theory of Soul. 

Tbt* Carvfikas and Buddhists do not believe 
in the existsneo of any permanent soul or suit. 
All the other systems of Indian Philosophy bow- 
ever believe in its existence, but differ ns to its 
nature and relations with conscious experience. 
To understand properly the peculiarities of the 
SMkhya-Yoga theory of soul, it will be to our 
advantage to bear in mind the criticism that all 
the Hindu systems make in common, of the 
Cnrviikas and the Buddhists, and then pass in 
review the peculiarities of, the soul-doctrine in 
important systems. To do this 1 shall first exa¬ 
mine how the Car v a has and the Buddhists try 
to do away with the theory of a permanent soul 
in the light of the criticisms offered against 
them by Nyaya. The peculiarities of the soul- 
doctrine of Nyiya, the two schools of Mliufousu 
and Vedanta will then be compared and con¬ 
trasted, so that we may attain & position 
from which it wifi be possible to form a correct 
estimate of the SiiAkhya-Yogn theory of soul, 
as it is in itself and in relation to other Indian 
doctrines. 

The Lokflyata school of Carvakaa asserts that 
the body is endowed with intelligence and there 
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is no separate soul; life and intelligence are 
only by-products of the transformations of 
matter at a certain stage as they appear in the 
body of an organic being just as molasses 
can in certain forms cause intoxication. It 
cannot bo argued, they say, from the feeling 
of ‘‘ I know/' 11 1 desire/’ " I am happy/’ or 
“ I am sorry/’ that we really directly perceive 
such :i self or soul within us, for these are mere 
linguistic usages, and such notions do not really 
signify any perceiver but merely perceptions as 
know Id go, desire, etc. It is easy to see that, such 
an introspection will naturally mean that the 
self can at the same time be bulb subject and 
object of its cognitions. It cannot be said that 
in such an expression as “ I know the things,” 
the 11 self ” is revealed in knowledge, ns there is 
no distinction between this and the perception 
" Here is the tiling,” except that in the former 
case the knowledge of the thing is directly made 
the object whereas in the Utter case it u the 
thing which is made the object of knowledge. To 
nay that in such cases of introspection as iu the 
nelf-knowledge involved in ” I know mysolf, ” 
the self is ruvoided as the seer, is all the more 
absurd, for the single self Cannot cut itself into 
two, so that one part may see the other. We are 
therefore forced to the conclusion that in all 
cases of self-knowledge it is the body th ii is 
known and not a separate self. Linguistic 

IB 
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usages do not count for much, as we are just as 
accustomed to say 'Any body” as "my soul” 
Objections similar to those found against the 
ditvcS perception of the self in our experiences 
are also to he urged Against any inference of the 
self as the seal of knowledge, feeling and willing, 
and the body may equally well be designated as 
their seat. 

The other school designated by Jayanta as 
the learned (siiSikaftita) Cfirvfikn though ready 
to admit that there is a separate subject who is 
the perceiver in man, does not admit ns to the 
immortality of such a self, as wo have no 
memory of any of our past lives. 

Buddhism also rejects any permanent soul, 
but not In the manner of the materialists of 
whom I bare just spoken. The body as well as 
the soul exists only as a complex of manifold 
interconnected origination and decease, but 
neither has any existence as a self-contained 
substance, existing per sp. Sensations, percep¬ 
tions, and all those processes which make up the 
inner life, crowd upon one another in motley 
variety. In the midst of this psychical flux 
stands consciousness. But consciousness Is not 
ditto rent from tho perceptions, sensations, ideas, 
etc., which come and go, though it may in a way 
he said to superintend them. “TFu are accus¬ 
tomed to realise our inner life as a comprehen¬ 
sible factor, only when wo are allowed to refer 
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to its changing ingredients,—every individual 
feeling, every distinct net of will,—to one 
and ever identical ego; but this mode of thinking 
is fundamentally opposed to Buddhism. Here 
as everywhere it condemns that fixity which we 
a™ prone to give to the (lowing current of 
incidents which is falsely interpreted as 
abiding substances. A seeing, a hearing, a 
conceiving, above all, a suffering takes place; 
but a fi existence which may be regarded ns the 
seer, the bearer, the sufferer is not recognised,’' 
The stream of Hftukliaras appearing and aeu:n 
vanishing admits of no “ I ” Amt no “ thou, 1 ' but 
only a phenomenon of the “I” ami "thou 1 ' 
which many in their illusion think to be a 
manifestation' of personality. It is like the flame 
which appears to be' at rest but is yet enduring 
continuous self-production and self-consumption. 
The arguments against the existence of a 
permanent self are the same ns against the 
permanence of all other things; for applying 
their maxim of causal efficiency artlmkriya - 
kdritva, the Buddhists declare all things to be 
momentary and revealed as a moment in the 
process of origination and decease. 1 

* For BurtrlhfjtJi: artrametaLi m Frvrour uf the doctrinfl of HI units. 
larin«n wqb A r y Jjntn df JsjsHlik mn-J 

iravn^itafdFjM^^iiJU otf Vhmpmti. BstutbfrttPfl eoalribaiicEM m 
tbto dcrsc-tiaa tliFringb uNPd^r^fi hqh! nm fatfeltiabln 

Fdr lb* tfEdbjmniftfe rmw mm fiiriki, mh CkipUir, mid 

Ouadrafc Irti h f toEnmin t*rj, 
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As against the Ciirviikas, Nyivya argues that 
it does Qqt matter whether the molecular transfor¬ 
mation of changes { pi iharapaka) or tho 
atomic transformation oF changes (pilapaka) ha 
accepted, for in either of those views, the body, 
since it must suffer changes in the different 
stages of growth and decay, cannot bo held to ho 
the seat of knowledge, desire, etc., or the subject 
of an unchangeable not tun qf self. Intoxication 
cannot be compared with knowledge and the 
fact that food enhances the power or strength 
of consciousness, means nothing mere than t his, 
that food improves the physical body and with 
it the power of the senses, and thus the powers of 
cognition are also enhanced. The senses too 
cannot be the self, for they ate not only m 
material as the body but require an organiser 
and common perceiver and are also often con* 
tradicted by one another. Neither can the mind 
{tnattas) be regarded as the scat, for it is but the 
organ of knowledge, desire^ etc So NySya holds 
that a separate self is to be admitted os the scat 
of knowledge, desires, happiness, etc. 

As against the Buddhists, NyUya contends 
that causal efficiency (arthakriyakaritm ) is 
not the criterion of existence but whatever 
appears as existent without any contradiction to 
experience (a badhifa?a40ttdd%i ) is to be regarded 
as existent, Moreover even if the maxim of 
causal efficiency (<tr/ hakriyaiilri1 tn) he accepted, 
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Nysya bolds that the moment rmnoss of things 
cannot be proved. A thing Buffers destruction 
only when it is destroyed by the operation of 
an extraneous agency (hamkavy&pa ra)Again, 
the phenomena of memory and recognition, 
those of continuous perception and rebirth, also 
prove the doctrine of m omen tar incss to be in¬ 
valid. Thus the doctrine of momentarinesa of 
the Buddhists being dislodged, their theory (hat 
there is no permanent soul a]-to fulls to the 
ground. 

As to the nature of this soul, Nyay i holds 
that It can neither ha of the nature of pure con¬ 
sciousness (cif) nor an ohjact of pratyaksha, for 
then it would have revealed itself even without 
the action of*the mental organs ; again even if it 
could reveal itself bow could it he itself its sub¬ 
ject as well as the object. So the soul is without 
any natural consciousness of itself (Jaffa) ; 
and it is with the acquirement of the attribute of 
consciousness that it becomes conscious It can 
he inferred as tho constant scat of its own attri¬ 
butes such as consciousness, etc. It is only 
its nature that these attributes rest on it alone 
and not on any other thing', just as smell is the 
property of earth and not of ire. This soul 
is eternal, for as it baa no parts it cannot 
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be destroyed by the dissolution of parts; as it 
is not an attribute it cannot be destroyed by the 
dissolution of any substance, and there is no 
conceivable cause by which it could be destroy¬ 
ed. TJiis soul is also omnipresent, for ljeing 
without any physical body it cannot bo carried 
with the body from place to place, and yet 
wherever the hody may lie carried there is 
knowledge, etc., associated with it. Moreover it 
Cannot lie atomic, for then we should out have 
feelings all over the hody. It cannot be occu¬ 
pying the extant of the body, for then it would 
have different dimensions with different bodies; 
and ii it could suffer such changes it would not 
1*? eternal. So it has to ha admitted that the 
soul is omnipresent. Souls are mafty, for with¬ 
out this assumption the different experiences 
of different men as pleasure, pain, bondage, etc., 
could not be explained. The soul is not actual¬ 
ly connected with any action as real mover, 
but its agency consist* in possessing know¬ 
ledge, desire, etc.; the actual action is performed 
therefore by the accessories such ^*s the body 
and the senses. From all these considerations we 
find that there cannot be any’ objection against 
the eternaffty of the .self, and this is further 
strengthened by the presence of instinctive fear, 
desire, etc,, in children, wfijcb proves that 
they must have fait them in another birth. 
Frabhakara’s view agrees in general with the 
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Nyaya theory of soul except as to the self-lumi¬ 
nosity of knowledge and its necessary conse¬ 
quences. The Nyaya holds that the soul is to 
be inferred from knowledge, desire, etc., its one 
constant entity capable of possessing them, hut 
Prahhfikfira holds that both the self jus the 
notion of “ I " and the object are revealed in 
self-luminous knowledge and so there is no 
necessity for nay inference or for accepting the 
view that it is through ' » mind that the self is 
known, for then the self vraL. become the per* 
culver as well as the perceived, the object 
and the subject are revealed in one self-reveal¬ 
ing knowledge. The soul is the notion of “ [” 
and as such directly given in knowledge. Ku¬ 
mar! la differs from Prabhikara in holding that 
the soul must lie the subs teal mu or object of 
tho notion of 11 1/* 1 The soul therefore accor¬ 
ding to him is known by mental perception. 
The nature of soul is pure consciousness {cetanfi) 
and therefore con scions ness here. Is not a 
quality of the soul os in Prubhakara and i be 

1 Etfcti if St ift arwptflj iJjfU l2ip rf.iii! i rn pnmir^hU pr L 

fat intarmag th<s iqu! in gvnenJ of QthtV pwple, this in 

ttraamj* 

U muit bo nottfd in iht* eonEiocifan that thff Itifttomca Of iuq) ia ridt 
fmn dmajErtng acta of kstnrfedpii EO & pfiffnaaiut imtiiy or from 
Id CUIB, In kit TU^mhry Lo tfylj* iW mlnliEin of tnlnwilM Willi jiLtrU 
but** iiadi icitorut li that alf-ribaDu ami uiioiie mini \tihtm in 
Httbltacaftn flu (jiSnuap. d*rpm <?*£., bfilDJ? *£±Ht>b|ci 

Iti-ll.t h *Yp a ptffmaaaul aubtLrarum su nh'irh 4 hoj mar iabar* + 
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Nyflyavairieshika. The souls are, however, many 
ns m the systems of Probhiikata and Nyiya, 
eternal and omnipresent. The objection of 
Frnbh&kara to mental perception (imrmsa- 
prahjafahu) applies therefore directly against 
Kumririhi and he rightly turns the table upon 
Frabhakara, saying that the objection of the same 
thing appearing both object and subject applies to 
the self-luminous knowledge of Frahhnkara also. 
The self is thus according to Kuiviarila “ pure in¬ 
tellectual energy ” (cifiwitdi) and in the eman¬ 
cipated stale there is no knowledge and no bliss 
{dnanda} such as a Vediiutin would bold, for the 
sou! exists in this state in its own true nature as 
pure power or knowledge 

Rilmnnuja holds that the self is a non- 
material principle, wbicli means that it shines 
by itself and docs not require the aid of 
knowledge for its illumination. It is of the 
nature of bliss (anandur?ip&) and exists fur 
all time, i,t\, is eternal. It is atomic in size, 
and yet can feel the affections in distant parts 
of the body, for just as the rays of the sun 
radiate to ft great distance, so likewise its 
knowledge spreads .dl over the body. 1 It is be¬ 
yond rbe knowledge of the senses, changeless, 

1 The aiffill® lia-ed bj lb* J»iaiTO CTfiiiBLQfl the gttrvaEi.au of lb« 
body by tb* KG l if ju*t ibff-Hiav though an III* baaja qf tbdr cipcGi- 
ijOD '"anu \ja rurjeh apt&mUqn '‘ ihiy in diugfft] with think [ng l he pout 
bj Lift of th* £j24 af l bi badj 3t occupitt. 
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parties* and a receptacle of knowledge fas eon- 
tn,«t«d With the Vedanta of the Safikara School}. 
It w itself agent and enjoyer, though worldly 
actions are said to be due to the connection of 
the gupag. The power of this agency however 
ultimately derived from (ted (Tavara) and the 
agency of the soul fa realised in action onI> 
through Isvara's will. But the soul is wsponsi- 
tde for its actions, because Isyar* fulfils its 
agency In the way in which the soul desires to 
act {Mtenakrtaprothamapragainam apekshyn 
liwralt prnvorttayati). U exists i„ absolute 
subordination to Is vara, of whose body it forms 
u part. Souls are infinite in number. They are 
associated with ^vidya and desires, etc., by bcim> 
aviated with acit or matter. Knowledge of 
Hie self fa afao like it an eternal non-material 
substance of the nature oF ftnanda, hut tho 
difference between them lies only in the fact 
that though it self a substance (being non-mate- 
ri il as well as endowed with movement and 
qualities) it fa an attribute of the soul an d 
unlike it, capable of contraction and dilatation, 
und of illuminating all other things though 
it remains dark with regard to its own 
nature. 

The Vedanta of dhfikara however holds that 
it is one Brahman which appears as many soah. 
For the sake of convenience it will bo well to 
note here only three typical explanations offered 
19 
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by the different exponents flf the appearance of 
thr one ns many souls :— 

(1) Reflection theory {prativhnbavftda). The 
Br ihmiiii as pure OOiiHCfou sixes* and bliss being 
reflected In the ivjn'ina (nescience) of mind 
{tmlahkarana) and its states, appear as 
individual souls. It is called reflection for 
like it, the thing reflected (Brahman) is outside, 
and yet is not different from the image i( has 
projected which appears In the ajMnn (of the 
reflection In a mirror). As the antahkarunas 
are many, souls appear as many, though none 
have any veal existence. Its characteristic as 
image is due to the fact that though like an 
image it appears in the mirror of an tali katanas 
it is not affected by the limitations of the reflec¬ 
tor. 

■' 2) Limitation theory (avacchedavada). The 
Brahman as associated with ajfiana appears as 
many souls oil account of the plurality of fhn 
ajmina. Each soul has its own creation and it 
is onlv on the basis of similarity that there is 

* Hh 

agreement regarding the objective perceptions 
of the souls (pratijlrum oiyiufdrfi prapancu- 
hhedafca). 

(3) The idealistic theory of self-creation of 
all perceptions In this view 

the Brahman appears though itself unchanged 
through beginningless mfiyo, as jlva, but 
this illusory appearance is due to ignorance 
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(kauntcyasyi i eB n radkeyatmmt antikfta«yu 
atnutHoh anidtjamiai The™ is thus 

ODly 0IJ e «nd and both tho mnr soul8 (|nd the 
iVdrfil arc merely its imaginary creations. 

The reasons which all Hindu system* adduce 
against tho C&rvfika and Buddhist schools arc 
(1) that the notion of a self or personality as a 
permanent entity in all experiences cannot be 
adequately justified in the case of either the 
ever-changing body or the ovBr-ohimgtog flux of 
ideas. (2) On ethical and eschatological grounds, 
hIsq there should ba one unchanging soul res¬ 
ponsible for all actions, experiences, suffering 
and emancipation. The quarrel therefore which 
the Hindu systems hare amongst themselves ia 
only with regard to Abe nature of this soul or to 
the substance of its being, its knowledge, ex¬ 
perience, etc., and connection with external 
nature. 

Tho Sahkhya-Yoga agrees with the Buddhists 
i" holding that IberittaorplanedcouHcious- 
ness is always iu a state of change undergoing 
constant modifications not only when it has to 
relate itself to the external world but also whan 
it is without any such relation, as in the dream 
state. There i s of course a fundamental unity 
m relations amongst the mental modifications 
themselves, and also between them and external 
nature, as they are all grounded in the three 
gunas, but this unity of relations and actions in 
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Uie production of a unity in the diversity P f 
effoRts presupposes an intelligent being for 
Whom they are intended ( c f. their dictum of 
*W 9 h*U>pa>arLhamt which ho id that all com¬ 
plex groupings imply a teleology or purpose}. 
This teleological attitude is the most important 
philosophical consideration which Jed them to 
postulate a permanent soul aa against the 
Buddhiri.. With the Nyaya, knowledge etc, 
were qualities and thus presupposed a substance 
in which they could inhere and their interest in 
refill ms the Buddhists was mainly centred in 
establishing the existence of permanent subs¬ 
tances. Knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc., were 

not qualities according to Silikh^ hut states or 

modifications of elite, or the plane of conscious- 
ueftB and this succession of states could not he 
■aid toknowitttir. It was therefore necessary 
that there should be a parmanent intelligence to 
” h0 '" these might appear and thus be co-ordi- 
netted and expressed as the experience of a per- 
son for the states must b c % states of » 
porneiicr. SUftkhya-Yqga holds that them is mi 
essential difference between this element of per- 
mrinenf perceiver and the general content of 
mental states ns appears in experience. For the 
con out Of States not only assumes the forms of 
the external world but a!s0 saffers eh j 

-ery moment. The element of the personality 

however always abiding, do far as the con'- 
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font of experience ban the form of external 
objects generally or any other kind of form, it 
is not different in essence from the objects which 
It copies. The perceptions therefore when 
looked at apart from the experience of a person 
are rui more than mare reflections, copies, or 
photographs, as it wore, of the gross world of 
matter, lliis gross state is at once transformed 
into a state of effulgence m intelligent expert- 
eneu as soon as it is related to the self of the 
personality. So far ns the notion of personality 
iR Concernt ' tl jt “ again a mental statu and as 
«nch nou-intelJigent and gross, and as »uch moat 
be distinguished from the pure intelligence 
involved in it’ which like a light enlivens the 
states into intelligent experience. The essential 
distinction of this pure noutneria] intelligence 
which intelligises all experience, from the men¬ 
tal states is, that it always remains constant 
and permanent in its true nature as pure intelli¬ 
gence (citdafcti). 

The NySya holds that our knowledge of seif 
does not rise above the descriptive stage as being 
aware of something, e , g . t a hook, of desiring 
something, of feeling pleasure or pain. The 
self is therefore nothing more than that entity 
with which the awareness of the different Keuse 
data, the feelings of pleasure, pain, etc., can ho 
associated by inference. But is this true ? Let 
us take the proposition *• I am aware of this 
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awareness," it isnot merely a judgment that 
ijjme person has an awareness of an awareness 
but it also asserts that the person who is aware 
nt the awareness is the person who is making 
the judgment. How can 1 assert this identity 
if ‘I’ can he known only by description ? In 
that case I am aware of this awareness and or 
making n judgment and I may be entitled to 
conclude that there is some one who is aware of 
the awareness and that some one is making the 
judgment since both awareness and judgment 
require persons to make them. It may be that 
■ i the person who is aware of this awareness ” is 
an exclusive description of the person to whom 
ii applies. But how do I know that thy person 
thus described is the person who makes the 
judgment P If I am not aware of myself, the 
only thing that I know about the person who 
makes the judgment is just the description “the 
person who makes this judgment," Granting 
that this is an exclusive description, I am still 
not entitled to say 11 1 am aware of this aware* 
ness’* unless I know that the two exclusive 
descriptions apply to the same person, If the 
person is known only by these descriptions or by 
other descriptions it is not possible to know any¬ 
thing of the sort, If 1 I ’ can be known only by 
description it seems impossible that I can know 
that [ am aware of this awareness or or anything 
else, since the judgment “ I am aware of this *’ 
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always mmiix thrift the pswsnn who knows this 
ix also t.liB person who makes tho judgment. 

If, however, [ perceive my self, there is no 
difficulty in justifying either the proposition 
“ 1 aware of this Awareness ” or “ I am aware 
of this thing,” If it is aaid that this means that 
I know the seif with the two characteristics of 
having the awareness and of making the judg- 
meat, the answer will lie that to know the 
" ^” to he tfie possessor of those two qualities, 
the self must he known not merely in an 
indifferent manner as their vehicles but as the 
" It” tbo experieucer. The person who has the 
awareness is the same that passes the judgment; 
the volitional aspect (kartftva) and the aspect us 
enjoyor of experiences {bhoktrfmi) go together nnd 
reveal themselves in the notion yf the self and this 
manifestation of the self In experience at once 
raises it to the plane of intelligibility ; without 
it the awareness as such (though it might be 
mine) would he as i u tell ige nee less us the direct 
awareness of other persons is to me. Puruxha 
boa thus to' 1» admitted as the principle of 
intelligence. The Ny-iya and Jatna object ions 
that if purusha were the principle or intelli¬ 
gence, then all things should be directly illumi¬ 
nated by it, and tlioro would be no need of the 
help of any organ such as tho Hmldhi, is ground- 
less, for knowledge in our ordinary sense means, 
that a limited content should appear revealed as 
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the experience of a person; it^annot therefore 
be supposed that pure knowledge which is 
without nny content can he known. The know¬ 
ledge that we speak or can only be of a certain 
content in the domain of relativity, change and 
limitation. So the pure intelligence though it is 
ns If-re vented and though it illumines and reveals 
the ordinary contents of our knowledge and 
feelings, is yet an entity which cannot he inter¬ 
preted in term* of ordinary consciousness, 

Self-consciousness can therefore ho affirmed 
of such an entity in the sense that it is pure 
intelligence and yet denied in the sense that it 
has no sc If-consciousness in the ordinary sense 
of the term, for what we call self-consciousness 
is hut the illumination of a con tent, and thus 
limited in its nature, and hence the result of the 
union of the self with the states of the plane of 
consciousness. 

Hume went side by side with Kuddhtam when 
he supposed that our solves were nothing hut 
handles or collections of different perceptions 
which succeed one other with an inconceivable 
rapidity and are in a perpetual flux and move* 
ment. The fallacy of such a position lies in 
this that though all the contents of self, pains, 
pleasures, griefs, joys, son sal to no, etc., Tall within 
various mental states, yet while these change, 
the self remains the same. The *e]f again 

w 

which was not intelligence hy its own nature 
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nnd which only squired consciousness by the 
ordinary processes (as in the case of Nyitya) 
would he in Lts pure and emancipated state in no 
way better than pure vacuity and in the 
ordinary state also there is no reason why 
knowledge should he its peculiar gift or 
property. 

It may now be objected from the RZLmfmuja 
and other similar points of view that since 
personality involves the notions of a determiner 
and experience^ it is better rather to say that 
the Houl actually experiences and determines, 
tho answer is that if it really experiences and 
determines diverse contents, ft must change 
itself with them for if it bo absolutely the same 
it can never determine or experience different 
things at different times; for that which 
is absolutely the same cannot itself change 
its relation* with other things. It i* for 
this reason that it is held that it is the things, 
the contents, which are modified and changed in 
such a way that they are all illuminated by the 
pumsha and thus project the appearance that 
it is the purusha which is determining or 
experiencing. The pnrusha remains however 
the pure and unchangeable entity of pure intel¬ 
ligence which nefer really determines nor 
experiences. 

Both the Frabhnkara and the Bhattu schools 
are guilty of the charge of self-objectification of 

20 
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knowledge wml of Belf wspioflyely, as each has 
pointed out of (he other. Prabhiikara moreover 
inverts the true relation in holding that it is the 
knowledge which reveals the self and not that 
the self that reveal* knowledge. 

As regards the Sankara school* it holds that 
(1) bliss or atianda does not mean anything more 
than happiness and this is always an object of 
knowledge; so if at the state of emancipation 
there in this happiness ihen it presupposes that 
there also must then ho a subject who feels it 
and thus monism fails. It cannot he said again 
that it is of the nature of happiness to be 
identical with intelligence {cif.) for thrse are 
related as object and subject and hence cannot 
be identified. (12) The Vedanta explains all the 
appearance of the world with the help of avidjS, 
hut when asked to describe its nature gives 
evasive answers and when further pressed says 
that it is illusory and has no real existence. II 
it is at the root of all worldly appearances, it has 
necessarily to be admitted that it has real 
existence, for, if respite of its hsnd in bringing 
about this manifold world and diverse experi¬ 
ences of the world appearance, its existence 
could he denied, then verily the existence of 
anything and everything' could be denied. 
£8} Its doctrine of the Brahman appearing »s 
numberless souls stand refuted in all other 
systems of Hindu thought a^ it cannot explain 
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any of the rjuest.'pns relating to individual birth, 
death, experiences or salvation. 

Tims the SJfikhya-Yoga holds that the «oul 
is pure intelligence and thac all the cognitive 
states of ideas, feeling,etc., are illuminated by it. 
(2) As against the Jains and tho school of 
Ramanuja, it agrees with the Naiyiiyikas in 
holding that the souls are omnipresent. (3) They 
are n umber less, absolutely act ion less, and 
passionless, remaining ever the same with abso¬ 
lutely no change. 

The moat important problem in Sa&Khya- 
Yoga philosophy is therefore the establishment 
of the relation of the purusba with the prakr 11 
or tho threp gugas which form the substratum 
of the conscious plane on one side and of the 
objective world on the other. The difficulty 
lies in this that punisha in its nature ;ls pure 
intelligence is absolutely unrelationable with 
auy change, but the states in which wo find it 
reflected are alt made of the stuff of the |u**> 
which are constantly changing. Change is as 
much the character of the prakrti as changeless- 
ne88 of the pnrnsha; intelligence is the essence 
of the purusha, whereas non-intelligence is the 
characteristic of the prakrti. Yet it to said that 
all the movements of the prakrti are for the 

experiences and liberation of the purusha and 

it fa held at the same time that the punisha 
stands always as emancipated, and cannot bo the 
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determiner of the prakrti. Hoi^are the two to 
be brought together uud yet held in guoh a state 
of aloofness that the purity of the punish a mftV 
remain intact ? 

We know that according to Siiiikbya-Yoga 
the prakrti takes two developments, ono on tho 
mental side, another, on the side of the exterior 
world. Tile mental plane takes the copy or the ^ 

redaction of die external objects and the result 
is the perceptions which are hut the reproduc¬ 
tions (though distorted through the senses) in 
the stuff of the mental material. These mental 
images arc enlivened by the influence of the » 

pure intelligence, the purusha. The material of 
both the mental plane and of the exterior world 
in the three gunas. Of these, r sattva, which we 
have already described, resembles most the nature 
of the Purusha ; in fact it is called in the Bhoja- 
ertti the second clt^akti with this difference 
only that its cit requires for its manifests- M 

tions association with the puriisha. It is through 
this sattva that the SMkhya-Yoga has striven 
to solve the vital difficulty of the system, name!? 
that of connecting the purtisha with the prakrti. 

The commentators have tried to understand this 

connection in diverse ways. Some have taken , 

the sattva to he a second kiud of intelligence, 

which is kindled by the influence of the puriisha; 

others have taken the sattva to be so translucent 

that intelligence is reflected in it, though there ■ 4 
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i& no real contact^ while others have hold that 
them is a real contact between the two. Let us 
take these views one by one, Bhoja says that, 
just as the proximity of a magnet manifests 
the power of movement in a piece of iron, 
Du ■ by the mere proximity of the purusha, 
the cit which exist* in a potential manner as 
it were in the aattva, becomes manifest and 
this manifestation of cit which illumines the 
whole vrtti or state become* the object of 
purusha'* experience partly because of the closest 
proximity of the piimsha and partly because the 
whole process of prakrti’s transformations is 
for the experiences atfd the liberation of i lie 
purusha. Prakrti is not conscious that it will 
serve the purpose of .the purusha hut its for¬ 
ward and backward transformations are called 
its tendencies for the services of the purushas. 
The prakrti naturally possesses these two ten¬ 
dencies though it is unconscious. When it 
exhausts it* powers in this way with reference to 
a purusha it cannot again repeat the process. 
As both the prakrti and the purusha are omni¬ 
present, there cannot be any actual contact or 
sainjoga. It ia the proximity and the teleology 
of the purusha that effects the illumination in 
the citta the object of the purusha a experience 
so far only as it is kindled by its presence. So 
there is no actual reflection also; but when 
reflection or prativimba is spoken of in this 
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coil net; lion, what is meant isfthat as in a reflec¬ 
tion them is the projection of a similar image 
m here also by the proximity of the purusha an 
intelligence is manifested in the sattva which is 
quite similar to the intelligence of the purusha, 1 , 
Vaeospati ifisru however seems to hold that 
there is no eaqivoga or contact of the huddhi 
with the purusha hut a reflection oF the purusha 
is caught in the states oE the huddhi, by virtue 
of which these become intelligised and trans¬ 
formed into consciousness. But this view is 
said to be open to the objection I bat it does 
net explain how the purusha can be said to 
be the experience r of the conscious states of 
the huddhi, Tor its rellection^in the huddhi is 
merely the image, and tjieru cannot he any 
experience on the basis of that image 

merely, as actually there is no connection 
of the purusha with the huddhi. The answer 
of Misru is that there is no contact foatpyoga) 
between them in space or time but the 
'* sannidhi M or proximity here means 11 yojyata" 
or passive capacity of hein^ treated and by 
virtue of it the purusha, though it remains 
aloof, is yet felt to be united and identified 
with the huddhi, and as a result of that the 
states of the huddhi appear Ascribed to a person. 
The mod hi cations of the huddhi os states, on 
account of their extreme translucent character, 
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catch the reflection* of the purusha and are not 
only iutelUgised hut become expressed as the 
experiences of a person or purusha, and it is 
in this way that it may ho said to hare been 
useful to the purusha. Thus it is that though 
the puruaha remains absolutely pure and un¬ 
perturbed yet it experiences the states of the 
praltrtiJ 

Vijhana Bbikshu differs from Vacaspati as 
to this being the Sa:'ikhya doctrine. His objec¬ 
tion is first, that such a yogyata or capacity on 
the part of the puruuba by virtue of which 
even though it may not be in touch with the 
buddlii yet the states or buddlii can continue 
to be expressed'in terms of an experiencer, 
will continue even in.the state of emancipation; 
for it is the nature of the punish a, and so the 
experience will continue even in the emanci¬ 
pated state. Second, if the begiimingless ex¬ 
perience of states be said to be serving the 
purpose of saipyoga or contact, then the asser¬ 
tion of the Bhashya that this seeming union is 
due to avidyS'potency breaks down. Thirdly 
the objection of ViLcasp&t! that a sarpyoga of 
the buddhi and the purusha will necessarily mean 
that the pdrusha is exposed to change is ground¬ 
less, for sainyoga and change are not synony¬ 
mous, The fikasa has also saipyoga, but it is 
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not. by virtue of that called mmgamin or chang¬ 
ing. Change means the rise of new qualities. 
It is the buddhi which knows or forms its 
states (either through the inner action of its 
own potencies or by copying the objective 
world directly) and when this is reflected in 
the purusha, there is the notion of the person 
or the experiencer in the purusha and when 
the cit is reflected in the buddhi there is the 
knowledge as conscious state in tho buddhi. 
The notion of the knower as “I” the experience* 
cannot be generated in the buddhi by the reflec¬ 
tion of the cit, for the mere reflection cannot 
bo said to be of any purpose, it is when by 
the re Unction of the cit, the states of buddhi 
become intelligised, that -the purusha shines 
forth through their reflections ns the cugniscr of 
those states. 

IE the notion of cognisnr had also been in 
the buddhi, then there would he uo necessity of 
a separate purusha. Thus the lmndage conti¬ 
nues so loug as this mutual reflection continues 
through the action of the prnkrti The cit. does 
not become actually a part of the states of 
huddlii but just as by the mere presence of 
fire the iron becomes redh-at, so by the mere 
proximity of purusha the mind becomes illu¬ 
minated ; and it has to be assumed that this 
contact (aayiyoga) is due to the manifestation 
of that translucent character in the citta, the 
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aattvfi, for punish a is unchanging and could 
not therefore be made responsible for the conn ac¬ 
tion, Tims we see that to account for the 
knowcr in knowledge the purusha has to be 
admitted as the pure entity which inttdligisns 
nil states hy reflection. The N&lyrtyikaa are 
wrong in saying that the self is the vehicle or 
jiiiina hut Blukshu agrees with them -jo far that 
the jn’uia Is no real part of the person the 
knower or the self, and that their unity " J know 
Urn" as a mental state is false so far as the 
"I” is concerned. Yet I his union is necessary 
for revelation even of the ’* I T * as its notion in a 
conscious state. 

When wc took to the Togmidra, wo find 
that questions regarding prakrti and purusha 
hnve tieen discussed in it. 6, it. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 25, fii. 35, ip. 22, etc. In it. (I drk or 
purusha, the seer is spoken of aa power {bakti) 
ns much as prakrti itself, and we see that 
their identity is n seeming one. VyHsn in 
his Bhitehya explains (I ekfilmn/d'' or identity 
as u vibhaga-pr&piau ira t i.e M as if they were so 
mixed up that no distinction could bo made 
between them; and Pahcajikhn writes, *'not 
knowing the purosh;t beyond the huddhi to 
be different from it in nature, character, anil 
knowledge, etc,, a man has by forgetfulness the 
notion of self therein,” Thus wc see that when 
they are known to be separate the real nature of 
21 
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the purusba is realised. This seeming identity 
is again described as * 1 pratyayaxHpafya "—it 
illuminates the conceptual forms of thought and 
though different, appears as if it were identically 
the same as the concepts of thought. 

The puma ha cognises the phenomena of 
consciousness after they have been farmed and 
though its nature is different from them, yet it 
does not appear to he in any way different 
from them. Vyiisa in explaining this Sutra 
says that the purusha is neither quite similar 
to the buddhi nor altogether different from it. 
Tor the buddhi must be said to he changeful 
according to the change of objects that are 
offered to it, and according as it knows objects 
or docs not know them. -But the puruslin is 
not such, for it always appears as the self, 
howsoever the other contents or objects of 
knowledge may change. As the contents of 
knowledge belong to the buddhi and as its 
connection with tho “I" only inteliigises these 
into tile conscious states of a persuji.the punish a 
may ha said in a way to see again that which 
was perceived by the buddhi and thus impart 
consciousness by transforming its illumination 
into the huddhj. The bnddfci sutlers modifica¬ 
tions according to the forms of the objects of 
cognition and thus a state of conscious cognition 
in the shape of " I know it” results when it 
becomes connected with the constant factor of 
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Iht* l runsefsndent reflection or Mentideation of 
the pumsha witfi the buddhi. Whether the 
process can bo called a reflection is open to 
objection and criticism. But the S&mkhya-Yoga 
rests hero on its analysis or consciousness, &g also 
mi the traditional teachings of the Upanishmls, 
that i he self, ;in the permanent exporioncer 
Which reveals itself as the notion off in 
consciousness, has an essentially different nature 
in its character ns permanent and unchangeable, 
though in point of mere intelligence it highly 
resembles the saliva. What gives the conscious 
stales tlinir true character as conscious is not 
merely their intelligent character, but their 
expression in Ouiuujctiou with a person or rather 
as the experiences pf a person. The notion of 
“ I ” however is not the principle as a Frabjijikara 
would say hut merely the product of tlm unity 
of the self with the buddbi. The substratum 
which [ perceive of the notion of the M I" 
through mental perception is not also tha self 
as a follower of KumSriU the great Mlniiiipsa 
philosopher might think, but the self is that 
element by coming in touch with which the 
states of huddhj become expressed as my experi- 
cnees or the experiences of an ** I** as the expo- 
rienccr. The “ 1» &0 far as it Is a vrtti or state 
is a modification of the huddhj, but it does not 
Change like other contents and is an indication 
of the permanent self as in tel lie is mg the states. 
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The knowledge belongs to the ^elf, but the states 
belong to the buddhi, The self is do part nf 
buddhi, but yet as the Blttivhya says it, appears us 
a state of buddhi us the notion of self experi¬ 
encing the cognitions and as such within tliem. 
Thn saltva element which predominates in 
buddhi is so pure and of so intelligent 
a character {as we have noticed many 
times before ) 3 that it can become as absolutely 
contentions us the puruslia . 1 So when the 
buddhi has been modified into its states, it may 
he said in some sonao to have been intelligised, 
Tor buddhi Li itself of a translucent nature, but 
even this state is cal led jad t as there is ua self, 
no kaower, and the only distinction between 
intelligent states nod material states is this ele¬ 
ment of self or “I.” This modification of the 
translucent buddhi therefore cannot ultimately 
be distinguished from other material states, as 
the difference between the two is one of degree 
of manifestation of wattva and not of kind. It 
i.s when the self comes iu that the distinction 
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becomes one o£ kind as apart from that of degree. 
Those slates* of huddhi have therefore to he in* 
telligued over again by coming in touch with 
the self. So our process of knowing an external 
object may l>e said to lse one of double-in telligt* 
sing, t\rst by being imaged by huddhi and then 
again by the perception of the light of the 
punish a and of being transferred over to it for 
interpretation as its experience*. The difference 
among the comment.!Lorn rests therefore on the 
degree of transluocncy that they arc ready to 
ascribe to sail va, 'J ims Bhoja does not feel thn 
necessity of assuming any reflection from the 
purusbft iKjyond the mere excitation of the sleep¬ 
ing intelligence A the sattva itself. \ ilcnspati 
thinks that such a .reflection is necessary but 
the other reflection from the buddhi to the 
punish a unnecessary whereas Blukshu required 
them both. The Bhathya merely states the real 
analysis and is indifferent with regard to the 
metaphysical hetion8 over which thy commenta¬ 
tors quarrel. 

The arguments on behalf of the existence of 
the purusha as summarised in the S3i}ifchyai\i>‘ika 
are, (I) because an assemblage of things is for 
the sake of another r od thus there must be some 
other persons different From the three gUijaS 
and their modifications for which they exist; 
(2) because there must ho simple experieoccrs 
different from the complex assemblage of the 
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gui.ia.-i; (3) because there must be a super in¬ 
tending power ; (1) because of the existence 
of aotiFe exertion Tor the sake of salvation or 
cmuncip ition. 1 The first is teleological, as bus 
already been noticed. 5 The second is that the 
prakrti being a composite of the three gtnjas 
cannot itself be the seer. So the seer must 
he taken as an unchangeable net ion less entity, 
pure intelligence, The third is that there must 
he a supreme background of pure intelligence, 
standing on which all our experiences may be 
co-ordinated and expressed. 'I'his background 
is the pure net ion less intelligence, the puruaha, 
hy a reflection from which all our mental slates 
are intclligiscd/ The fourth is that as the 
prakrti is non-intclligcnt there must be one who 
enjoys the pains and pleasures and experiences 
the states. 
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The next important point is the multiplicity 
of LIstL buddhta. Thu KarikS Kays that from the 
separate allotment of birth, death, and the organa 
of knowledge, action, etc,, from the diversity of 
occupations at the same time and also from the 
different conditions of the three modes, it is 
proved that there is a plurality of souls. 
“ Prltaiijuli, though he does not infer in this way 
the plurality of the purus has, yet holds this 
view, us wa find in the sQtra '* kyldriham pyati 
na$bfam\ipi ancm/i f um ItitUimjitgadhuran<itwll" 

If the different selves lie the rdlectiona upon 
il liferent Imddhis rroin one purusha, or fit man 
as in the Vedanta then the notions of self 
or personality would be false. Per then the 
only true being would be the being of one 
purusha. So the know or being false the known 
also becomes false ; the knewer and the known 
having vanished, everything is reduced to that 
which we can in no way conceive, eit. T the 
Brahman. It may hi; argued that according to 
thy iSfunkhyn ^ philosophy also, the knower is 
false, for the pure purusha as such is not in 
any way connected with the prakrti. But even 
then i( must bo observed that. the Sfvijikhya-Yoga 
view docs not hold- that the knower is false, 
but analyses the nature of the ego, and says 
that it is the seeming unity of buddhi and 
the purusha, both of which are reals in the 
strictest sense of the terms. Purusha is a real 
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knower lhere. Its seeing is 1 lie reflection of 
huddhi on it and simultaneously with it the 
mn<]ideation of ego comes in the huddhi 
and til is 050 then appears ns the person who 
identifies his experiences ns his. Purusha thus 
always remains l he real knower. The knower, 
the ego and the knowable, none of them are 
raise in the Sami; hya-Yoga system in any one 
of the stages preceding emancipation, hnicatya, 
SnAkara’s Vedanta has to admit the modifications 
of (he mnyii hut has at the same time to hold it 
as unreal. The Vedanta says that the mSyti is 
as hcginningless as the prakrti and as “ santa 11 
(eliding) as the huddhi of the Sfiukhya with refer¬ 
ence to the released person. Rut according to 
the Vedanta the notion of the self as the ex- 
pericncer is only false knowledge—an illusion 
imposed upon the formless Brahman as many. 
The may A according tn Bankers can neither ba 
said to exist nor to nou-exist. It is aniryucya, i.c., 
can nexor be described or defined. Such an un¬ 
known and unknowable miiyA by its re [lection 
upon the Brahman causes the many of the world. 
But according to the Sfimkhya doctrine, the 
prakrti h us real as the punish a itself. They 
are tho two irreducible metrfphysic&l remainders, 
the purusha and the prakrti. Their connection 
is bo ginning! ess. But tho connect icm is not un¬ 
real in the Vediinta sense of the term. We sew 
that according to the Vedanta system, all notions 
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of ego, or personality, are false and art) origina¬ 
ted by the illilsive action of the may a, so 
that when they ultimately vanish, there are 
no other remainders except the Brahman. 
But this is not the case with Siimkhya, 
for as the purusha is the real seer, its 
cognitions cannot be dismissed as unreal, 
and so the purushas or the knowere as they 
appear to us must be held to be real so far as 
they are not identified with the contents of 
knowledge. As the prakfti is not the maya of 
the Vedantists the nature of whose influence 
over the spiritual principle cannot bo deter¬ 
mined, we cannot account for the plurality of 
the purushas by supposing that one purusha is 
being reflected intg many huddhis and genera¬ 
ting the many egoes. For in that case it will he 
difficult to explain the plurality of their appear¬ 
ances in the buddhis, For if them he one spiri¬ 
tual principle, how should we account for the 
supposed plurality of the buddhis ? For to 
serve the supposed one purusha we should 
rather expeft to find one buddhi and not many, 
and this will only mean that there will he only 
one ego, his experience and release. Supposing 
for argument** sake that there are many buddhis 
and cue purusha, which being reflected into 
them is the cause of the plurality of selves, then 
also we cannot see how the prakrti is moving, for 
the experience and release of one purusha, it 
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would rather appear to be moved for the sake 
at tb “ experience and release „f the reflected or 
unreal self. For the purusha is not finally re. 
leased with the release of any number of parti* 
eular individual selves. For it may lie released 
with reference to one individual hut will remain 
bound in connection with others. So the prnkrti 
would not really be moved in this suppositional 
ease for the sake of the purusha, but only for 
the sake of the reflected self. If we suppose 
that it takes place in such a way as to avoid 
the said difficulties, then with the release of one 
puriwlm all pur us lias must be released* For on 
the supposed theory there would not really be 
many different pttrushas, butonepurusba, which 
h id appeared as many, so that with its release 
all the other so-called purusbas must be released. 
On the experience, birth, emancipation, or death 
of one purusha wo should expect the mme for 
all purnshas. 

So we see that from the position in which 
Kapiia and Fatafijali were standing, this plura¬ 
lity of the purus fans was the most consistent 
thing that they could think of. Any compro¬ 
mise with the Vedanta doctrine here would have 
greatly changed the philosophical aspect and 
value of the SUmkhya philosophy. The puruahas 
are nothing but pure intelligences; though 
many they are regarded as nil-pervading. But 
there is another objection that number is a con* 
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ccption of the phenomenal mind, how than can 
it be applied to fcho puruihan which arc said to 
bo many ? But that difficulty remains unabated 
ovfiii thou nil Wfl should regard the puruaha an 
one. When we 50 into the domain of metaphy¬ 
sics, and try to represent the reality with the 
symbols of our phenomenal conceptions, we 
hare really to commit almost a violence to it. 
But this must he allowed in all our attempts to 
philosophise or to express that pure inexpressible, 
free illumination which exists in ami for itself 
beyond the tango of any mediation by the 
Concepts or images of our mind in termn of our 
conceptions, 1 


1 Dhikutiui litre*Tet ibL&bi tlttl the detatfnioftliiiiu nf nambrr or 
oontOGL ilorfl mi in way iujiLu the tjrffig |MF7iia*wfta 
F$?arJj rtika. IL IT, 




CHAPTER VI. 

Yoga Cosmojujgv, 

We have seen that in order that a connection 
should be established between the prakrti and 
the punish# the sattva type of Heals nmst 
completely dominate the other two constituents— 
the r^jas and tamas. Ent the prakrti is acknow¬ 
ledged to be the state in which those three 
gtmaa are in such a state of equipoise that all 
their individual characteristics are In a state of 
absolute potentiality. The gunus are of course 
in motion even thou, but in this movement they 
are in a kind of inner oscillation against one 
another so that the movement is con fined to the 
unified whole and only serves to maintain equi¬ 
librium and stability. This kind of movement 
which serves to maintain the state of equipoise 
is CiiHod stadfqt. i parinutna as distinguished from 
that which breaks the equipoise and sets the 
three gunas rolling on in the road of develop¬ 
ment, called the visadjSa parinama. 

We must assume (phahihahM kalpyah} that 
the first step in the development is a state of 
sattva predominance, for otherwise it is difficult 
to explain the connection of the three guntis 
with the purusbas in the earliest stage. If the 
connection with the pnruaha is not admitted 
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as the initial state, £hen such a transformation, 
being out. of touch with the purusha, would 
bo my an in "less? and the general teleological 
attitude that the developments of prakjti are 
for the experience of the purusbas has to be 
sacrificed. 

But the question is how and why the prakfli 
should of its own accord change its type of inner 
movement in a state of equipoise, so as to accept 
the other movement which prod need the trans¬ 
form at ions. Prakrit b min-intelligent and it 
cannot have any desire of its own to follow any 
particular course and change its own movement 
of itself. The (lilBculty is enhanced when we 
consider that the Suipkbya-Yoga in common 
with other Indian systems believed in the doc¬ 
trine of dissolution—a state in which the world 
returns back into the original state in the 
prabftt and again comes forth after a time as 
it existed before, through gradual transfor¬ 
mations. The connection of buddhi with 
purusha caimqf; therefore be regarded as hegin- 
ningleaa or anOdi as it is taking place anew at 
each new creation after dissolution, and 
is broken up again at the time of every 
new dissolution (praimpa). Thus the question 
arises as to how’ or why the prakrti should 
disturb its original equilibrium in order to form 
the first modification as represented by a state of 
predominance of the sattva ? Why after it is 
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once cut off from connection u ith any particular 
pu rush a should the buddhi again strive tr> find 
hitn ami again become connected P [f it be a 
matter of accident, then the buddhi might 
us well accidentally eotrammel an emancipated 
purusha. Moreover the emancipation also would 
be no emancipation* for even after emancipation 
the huddhi might equally well again cntrammel 
punulia 

This question brings us to the difference 
between the state of dissolution and the state of 
emancipation. The state of dissolution, pralaya 
(apili), is lik'H the state of deep sleep for the 
purushas, for just as when we go to sleep we 
lose ail consciousness, feelings and experiences 
of the awakened state, but get them back again 
when the sleep is broken, so also in the pralaya, 
the punishes remain for a time in themselves, 
only to be again associated with old experiences 
at the time of the new creation. Pralaya is not 
a state of emancipation hut almost a state of 
samsara. Prakrti has two movements, forward 
(unidtima) mid backward (praidanm). It is then 
thu karinae of all purus has which Come to such 
a state of harmony that they by thoir united 
force demand u shitH of f temporary cessation 
from the bonds of prakrti and the prukrti takes 
its backward movement and retraces the stages 
through which it developed. The state of 
pralaya is also a state which has boon as much 
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earned ns samsfira by the purushas owing to 
their karmas or deeds. We have remarked in 
the last chapter that the purusha ig pure i rite Hi- 
gonca without any movement of any kind ; 
knowledge, feelings, desires, actions all belong 
to the prakrti; so all karmns also belong to 
the prakrti and there cannot be any karma at 
all in the true sense for the purusha. But as we 
have said, the purusha experiences and takes 
the experiences as his own, on account of the 
reflection of the huddhi in the purusha, or mere* 
ly owing to proximity. It is this false identi¬ 
fication and false knowledge that const i to tee 
the ignorance of the purmha. The prakrti is 
impure and changing and it is when the purusha 
identifies this prakrti with himself as pure aod 
unchanging that the satasara begins. It is this 
wrong or false knowledge, this taking that for 
the Keif what is not the self, that is called 
ignorance (avidya), and emancipation only comes 
when avidya is destroyed by the rise of a pure 
slate of modification in the huddhi, which 
closely resembles the pure purusha (seffra/mrii- 
xhatjoh toiddhistbnye kuimhjam ). When such a 
state comes, the purmha experiences its true state 
through tho states of huddhi which shows to it 
that all the modifications of tho prakrti, the 
objective physical states, as well as tho mental 
states do not belong to it, aod the result is that 
the buddhi returns back to the prakrti once for 
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alt and cannot again serve to bind that purusha; 
and like a dancing girl, the prakrti retires from 
the stage when its performance is over. 1 

There is however a technical difference 
between the Silinkhya and the Yoga avidya, for 
while the Yoga holds that it is a positive know¬ 
ledge opposed to the right knowledge, the 
Sfimkhya takes it to be a mere non-distinction 
(<n>it«£«) between the nature of the purusha 
and that of the prakrti and calls this the avidya, 
cause of the sains lira (anyai&afchtf&ti). But 
without entering into details as to the signili- 
cance of this difference we see that from the 
Yoga point of view it is the taking of the buddhi 
as the purusba, that is the cause of the bondage 
of the purusha. This avidytv however exists in 
the buddhi and manifests itself in diverse ways in 
the diverse modifications of the buddhi. At the 
time of dissolution when everything returns to 
the potential state, this also as a mere potential 
tendency returns (jack to the prakrti. When the 
time of new creation comes, the transcendental 
influence of the pnrusha acts, and Isvara removes 
the barrier of the prakrti in accordance with the 
potency of the avidyiis of the buddhis which 
bad returned back into I be-prakrti. The barriers 
being removed the prakrti by the transcendental 
influence of the purushos acting like a magnet, 
moves on for the realisation of the experiences 
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of the purushns. These potential avidya ten¬ 
dencies (avidya I'ijtt) serve to bring the peculiar 
modification* suited to the realisation of their 
potency into actuality and to show them again 
to their respective purushos, a? their separate 
buddhis. These buddhis arc but inherent parts 
of the stuff of consciousness called tbe ms hat 
tattva, for at the time of the retirement of those 
avuly&s into the prakrti, their potencies had 
in them the peculiarities which were inherent 
in them by being in association from beginning - 
less time with the particular purushos, Suukhya 
Cuds a difficulty here, for the theory of non¬ 
distinction (amut'As) has no positive content in 
the avidyfi of Yoga. For non-distinction can 
only take place so Iqpg as the buddhi and tbe 
purusba are present and it cannot be said to 
exist in the prakrti when there is no buddhi; 
consequently, it is difficult to discover the 
agent which could modify the prakrti as the 
buddhi of a particular purusha in the S&mkbya 
system. Bhikshu is therefore forced to admit 
that this avivhka is not a mare negative pheno¬ 
menon of non-distinction, but has a positive 
stuff of existence or potency which resides in 
the buddhi and serve tho same purpose as 
the Yoga avidyfi. Moreover the Sfunkhya does 
not (Iliak that tbe interposition of au Tdrara is 
necessary for removing the barriers of the pra¬ 
krti ; though non-inteliigent the prakrti by its 
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own inherent teleology under the magnet-like 
influence of the purushas, cati bring about the 
order of development necessary and suitable for 
the experience of the respective puru&has, 

Considering the different kinds of evolutes 
that come out from the prakrti, we find that 
these are classified as the arises has and the 
viseshas. The former (slightly modified evolutes) 
arc those which being mod id cations or products 
themselves are capable of originating other pro¬ 
ducts like themselves. The viseshas (thoroughly 
modified evolutes) are themselves the products of 
dome causes but cannot themselves be the cause 
of the origination of other existence Like them¬ 
selves. Thus the five tanmatras and asmiti* 
matra {ahatftkura) are called the six avisesbas ; 
the eleven senses and the atoms of the five 
mjihnhhfitfls are called the visesha, Mahat itself, 
called also sattumutra, is properly speaking an 
avisesba, for it has been produced from the pra* 
krti and is the mother of nil other a vises bus, but 
still as it has got its special name liitga, it is not 
generally included under the ariiesbas. The 
production of these aviseahas and the visesfcas 
are called (itttvuittQi'apfirinania, as distinguished 
from the changes that take place among the 
vitfeahaa themselves. Thus for example when 
the tanmatras arc produced from abamkara, the 
state of being, involved in the tanmiitras, is al¬ 
together different from the state of being of 
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ahatnkara. It is not merely a mere change of 
quality bat a chaflgc of existence or state; of 
being. Thus though the fcanmutras are derived 
from mahat through nharnkira, the traces 
of ahnrnkarn cannot be easily found in them. 
This derivation is not such that the nluimkiira 
remains principally unchanged and there is only 
a change of quality of thp ahamiftra, but it is a 
different ex Late nee altogether, and has properties 
which differ widely from that of ahaipkilra. So 
it is taltKmtai'apariiiama, i.c,, evolution of the 
different categories of existence. The evolution 
of the senses and the five gross elements cannot 
be of this nature, for they arc the vieeslins which 
have been loo much specialised to allow the 
evolution or any other substance of a grade of 
existence different from themselves. With them 
there is on end of all emanations and the changes 
or modifications that they suffer are brought 
under the dbarma, lakahana and avast ha-pari- 
namu. Thus makat, ahamkfira and the five 
tanmittras arc themselves emanations as well as 
the source ol other emanations. The mahat 
has been called the linga (sign or ground of 
influence) as it is the basis from which the 
existence of the prakrti and purusha can ba 
inferred. Fmkrti from which no other primal 
state Is inferrible is called the alihga, or that 
which is not a sign for the existence of any 
other primal and more unspecialised state, fn 
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one sense all the emanations can with justice he 
called the liftg&s or states of existence standing 
as the sign, by which the causes from which they 
have emanated can ho directly inferred, llius 
the Jive gross elements may be called linga of 
the tanmulrns, and they again of the ego (fl/wTji- 
Aflra) and that again of the mabat, for the un- 
specialised ones are inferred from their special¬ 
ised modifications. But this technical name 
] jn irft js reserved for the mahcit from which the 
altAga piukj-ti can be inferred. Frakrti is the 
eternal state which is not an emanation itself 
but the basis and source of all other emana¬ 
tions. 

Thus the first stage in the onward course 
of the development of prakrti is the mahat 
which comprises the knowable, the empirical 
universe, cosmic matter or stuff of consciousness, 
the intelligible essence of the cosmos evolved 
by differentiation ami integration within the 
formless, characterless, inconceivable prakrti. 
The relation of this stage to the individual 
huddhis is that they are only the paits of this 
universal, first great stage of being. There is 
however according to Sam kliyn- Yoga no ultimate 
difference between a whole and its parts, but 
yet it is to be understood that if the creation 
had been from the individual buddhis then each 
person would have his own separate creation 
and there would be no stability of the objective 
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world as the common field of experience for 
nil persons. It is probable (bnt such a view was 
hold by the primary (mauliktt) Sffitpkhya school 
mentioned by Gunarntmi, who for the sake of 
consistency held that there were separate pra- 
krtis for each individual. The reduction of the 
many prakrtis to one in the Uttar a Sainkhya 
school naturally necessitated the joining to* 
gethor of the buddhis as one tattvu w bich in 
its aspect as whole was the cause of the cosmic 
world, and an individual parts of the separate 
buddies at the disposal of each purusba, the 
cause of liis experiences. 

This consoiousness-stulT is described as 
“ sattumatra ”—having no other determination 
than the pure being, and it is this pure being, 
which is at oiice the one and the same mind* 
stuff and the matter-stuff. It is a slate of pur© 
sat-tva where the rajas and the tamas elements 
are extremely subordinated. The confusion in 
understanding the system comes in when accord¬ 
ing to popular conception the buddhi is thought 
of as being of the nature of individual intelli¬ 
gence or idea, and as a result of that the world is 
thought or as having sprung from individual 
ideas, ego-hood or ego. It is therefore to bo 
pointed out again that the buddhitattva is the 
universal consciousness-stuff of matter from 
which on one side the mental and on the other 
the physical take their origin. 
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Thu next stage of development from the 
huddhitattva is a non-individuated indeterminate 
stuff which bifurcates into two series, the subject 
experience and the object experience. It com¬ 
prises on the one hand the indeterminate unity 
of apperception or the empirical ego, as the 
co-ordinating principle of the subject series 
{usmUa } and on the other hand the indetermi¬ 
nate material potencies, the subtile vehicles of 
potential energy (nukshm/ibtmta ianmatra), the 
ultimate subtile constituents of the object-series 
of the external world. The genesis of the bhQ- 
tas from the taniniitras and the tanmMrus from 
the ahtinikara (ego) and the ahainkfira (ego) 
from the huddhitattva Ins sometimes misled 
some scholars to 8 up pose that according to the 
Sadkhya philosophy matter has been derived 
from thoughts and ideas. Thus Mr «T. C. 
Chat terjee says in the introduction of his Hindu 
Realism —*' There has been much confusion in 
the West as io the exact nature of this standard. 
It derives the material from, the mental and 
the psychical, that is to say from things which 
are of the nature of thoughts, ideas and feel¬ 
ings. But in spite of tins fact Prof. Garbe 
lias yet taken it to be a form of materialism ■ so 
much so that ho has seen no placo for psychology 
in this standard and has substituted a physiology 
in its stead. This is indeed strange not only 
because it is absolutely against the universal 
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tradition of the Hindus, but also because it is 
absurd to cull a ayStum of philosophy materia¬ 
listic which, derives matter from thoughts and 
ideas.'” From the description of the genesis ns 
generally found in the Saftkhja treatises such 
an idealistic explanation may apparently appear 
to he justifiable at lirst sight. But if we look 
at it in connection with the most important 
passage on the subject in the Yyiiaa BhOshya — 
” Unguniairfim uliitgoajja pratyamnnaTix tatra 
tatmifysruhtaiji vmet/ate kramiinativjriteh, etc.,” 
the whole system assumes such a position that 
it can neither be called altogether materialistic 
nor Idealistic in the ordinary sense of the terms. 
For hero it is said that the separation, evolution 
or determination ef mahat as such takes 
placo in such a way that it remains itself 
integrated with the prakrli all the while, 
Mahat is therefore not posited in opposition to 
the prakrli as its differentiated evolute, but what 
we find here is rather dilYorentiation in integra¬ 
tion. Mahat b no doubt differentiated from pra- 
krti, hut is at’the same time integrated with it 
{mmsjshid mmeyante). The course of evolution 
here described points out that In each stage, it 
b the prukrti itself which becomes more and 
more differentiated, determinate! and coherent. 
The evolution of mahat means that the absolute 
homogeneity of the prukrti being negated and 
broken, there is the predominance of the sattva 
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which justifies its christening with the new name 
mahat, sattva, liiign, or sattamStra. This differen¬ 
tiation, however marked it may appear, cannot 
be thought of differently from the aspect of its 
integration with prakfii. As Dr. Seal points oat 
«increasing differentiation goes on hand in hand 
with increasing integration within the evolv¬ 
ing whole, and by this double process, what 
was an incoherent, indeterminate homogeneous 
whole becomes coherent, heterogeneous acd 
determinate ” Mahat can never he regarded as 
a product or prnkrti outside of it but it is the 
prakiti which has been differentiated within 
itself in order to be more integrated within 
itself; there is viveka, differentiation in samsrshti 
or integration. Integrated, with the mfthat we 
find that the afcunkSra and the five taumfdrns 
are differentiated, in a like manner. It is said 
no doubt that the five tanmiitras are evolved 
from the ego or ahamkara ; but this evolution 
cannot be regarded as being of t fie same kind as 
the evolution of the bhQtas from the tan mi* try. 3 * 
With the evolution of the stage of mahat, 
there is an oscillation consequent upon the 
liberation of rajas, which takes three differ¬ 
ent courses according to the predominance of 
sat tv a, rajas or tamas. The transformation 
which mahat undergoes by this liberation of 
rajas gives at one moment a shake to sattva 
and tamns and asserts its own predominance, and 
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thus the differentiation which is the product of 
this liberation of raja?, though associated with 
integration, represents the root of the develop¬ 
ment of this stage in throe distinct directions. 
Thus according to these three phases, the ego is 
called sitttvika, rajastfca and tamanita. These 
different phases represent the disturbance caused 
in the three constituent entities or gupas of 
mahai which will lead the ego to develop in 
three distinct directions. The ego however in 
spite of its differentiation from mnhat is how* 
ever integrated with it all tho while, for it is 
mnhat itself which by an element of differentia¬ 
tion within itself has become more determinate 
and coherent in the form of ego and has thus 
become integrated with itself in a new form. 
But it is said that the five tnnmitfras together 
with the ego arc evolved from the mahat —"faihu 
akeuiaviSfittlii Uiiyamairs minsrvhta virict/anle 
paritiamakramaniyanial” 1 To understand this 
passage clearly we must remember that the tan* 
mfitr&s are generated with successive accretions 
from the bhutfrl] {tamam ahanikara) ; thus from 
bhut&di the rudiment matter by the notion of 
rajas, the sabdatanmlttra or sound potential 
being generated, there is ntt accretion of bhniadi, 
and by tho action of rajas, the touch potential is 
produced and so on; each new tanmatra is 
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generated at each successive accretion. We 
must also remember that though hhut^di or the 
lamas side of ahamk&ra is regarded as being one 
with the conception of the ego or nharokura, it 
being a preponderance of tatnas is essentially 
different in nature from the sattviv side of abain- 
kuru. Its inclusion in almtnkara with the other 
two phases is due to the fact that all the three 
of them are associated and taken up in the very 
first moment of the oscillatory movement in tha 
mahat. The successive accretions of taumStrae 
for the formation of the lanmatras are made 
from the mahat through the bhQtftdi ; or rather 
the bhUtudi represents the lamas side of mahat 
which is in a state of activity hy the inherent 
rajas for the formation of the tunmutras. 
BhfLtadi is the tarn as or ru dim ent matter, mass, 
just when we conceive it to be unmoved by rajas 
for the formation of the Lanm&tras by successive 
collocations of gradual accretions and their 
definite combinations. It is the transitional 
state through which differentiation- and deter* 
ruinations of tamas take place with the help of 
rajas iu the very body of the mahat with which 
they are integrated. The being of these deter¬ 
minations and differentiations cannot be con* 
ceived in any way as being outside of mahat, 1 

■ Till* interpretation [* bu«d sn Dr. Sml'i interprautiart nr thn 
nidation at Sliflibji in bin " Potitiat Stivers r/ I hi Jadfftl 

Swtu." 
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In the production of lh© atoms however from 
the tEinmr<tms the differentiation and integration 
take place in the tnnmiitras and not in the 
mnhut. Those tattvas or categories, the genesis 
of which depends directly upon the dilfcrcntia* 
lion and integration of the mnhat are classed as 
a vises has, Though the tan mat r as are derived 
from fthfi rnkfi ra yet the very fact that the basis 
of their originating collocations lies directly in 
the rnnhat makes an idealistic explanation of 
the Ftttaujttla-Ssufchy:i doctrine an impossibility. 
The ahaoiiknra also, it should he remembered, is 
not a mere idea of ** T ' or mine is sometimes 
understood, for it is also a substance, an ^ go- 
stuff- Thus fihiksbu says, ithufiikaniica abhi- 
manavrttika m antahka ra tfadrav ijam . 

The confusion that has arisen on this [»int 
is, I imagine, due to the confusion which was 
probably caused owing to the transition of the 
idealistic school of the Maulikn BaUkbya to the 
Uttar.i SfiAkhj’a. For the idealistic explanation 
of deriving the taamStras purely from the ego 
could well Jiave been defended if the ego 
t>E any individual person created his own 
matter, and if the matter and the prakjrti 
vanished altogether at his emancipation ; hut 
here in the Uttara Srunkhya, with the world as 
one common reality and ground of objective 
experience for all persons, such ao explanation 
becomes wholly untenable- But the divergence 
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ifl due, as I have just pointed out, to the 
difk'Ffince of view which naturally arose at 
the time of the modification of the idealistic 
Snnkhya to the realistic Ssnkliya. Here is tho 
lacuna of an imperfect modification. But that 
the 1 oga view, as I have explained, wag also j 
genuine Siifikhya doctrine is suggested hy the 
inconsistency pointed out hy Sankara in his 
refutation of the SiLAkbya doctrine ■ fafhi 
kvacit maJmtas {an mUtmmiqpadiimtfi keari* 

dahamkarat," Yacaspati being a Vedfiutrat him- 
self seems to he inclined to explain the genesis 
from an idealistic point of view, which Could 
certainly he traced in it owing to the original 
idealistic form of the school from which the 
realistic one grew up. Thus Vacaspati say* ** I 
am, mine are tho objects, no' one but- I myself 
am entitled to do it; this is the abhimjina and 
its functioning is the ahamkura ; and feeding 
on this the bnddhi decides or posits itself for 
the creation in tho two series, and hence the 

twofold creation—the subject series and the 
ubioct aaries.’* 1 

The hearing of this doctrine on Yoga ethics 
and psychology will be dealt with later on. 

The three stages of bhatadi, tnumatms and 
the atoms have thus been described by Dr, B. 

N. Seal "The ultimate condition of matter is 
a question of the profoundest interest in the 

’ Visupai^'i ommftnca,, „„ u 
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Sumkbya-PuUnjala system, Those fitngrs clear¬ 
ly stand out in the genesis of matter : (1) the 
original infinite units of mass or inertia abso¬ 
lutely humijgeneuuB and ubiquitous on which 
energy does work, when the original equilibrium 
comes to an end (64 vtadi, IcmUMahaTiikiira) ; (2) 
the in frit- atomic unit potentials, charged with 
different kinds of energy, which results from 
the action of energy on the original units of 
mass {tanmdira); and (3) the five different classes 
of atoms, the minutest divisions of which gross 
matter is capable, but which are themselves 
complex tanmftlrlc systems. The first stadium 
BhQtndi is absolutely homogeneous and abso¬ 
lutely inert, being devoid of all physical anil 
chemical characters (rupddibhih aM^tyUtam) 
except quantum or mass (pancckhmatpa 
porimUtfa); and this admits neither of addition 
nor nf subtraction, can neither be created nor 
destroyed. The second stadium tanmatra re¬ 
presents subtile matter, vibrating, impinged, 
radiant, instinct with potential energy. These 
potentials arise from the unequal aggregation 
of the original mass units in different propor¬ 
tions and collocations with an unequal distri¬ 
bution of the original energy (rajas)—" lanmd- 
trarUpddeh kiiji karanam iti cet act karanadrd- 
tydmyi nyunadhikabh&vemi anymyam pratu 
aamyogavikesfxi cca svajatiyopasfi Urn hh ddi nd 
c rddh i h rasa dikaip cu yuktam." The tan in at ms 
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possess something more then (quantum of mass 
and energy. They possess physical characters, 
some of them penetrability ( avakatadana ), 
others powers of impact, others radiant heat, 
others again capability of viscous and cohesive 
attraction. In intimate relation to these physi¬ 
cal characters they also possess the potentials 
of the energies represented by sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell, but being subtile matter 
they are devoid of the peculiar forms ( viieaha ) 
which these potentials assume in particles of 
gross matter, like the atoms and their aggre¬ 
gates. In other words the potentials lodged 
in subtile matter must undergo peculiar trans¬ 
formations by new groupings and collocations 
to be classed among sensory stimuli, gross 
matter being supposed to be matter endowed 
with properties of the class of sensory stimuli, 
though in the minutest particles thereof, the 
sensory stimuli may be infra-sensible ( atlndriya 
but not anudbhuta : “ tasmin tasmi'fnstu tan- 
mairah te ca avtieahinah te ca padarthali idnta- 
ghoramudhdkhyaih ithulagataaohdadiviSeaha- 
suiiy d ekarupatvat , tathd ca adntddiviaeahaaunya- 
sabdadimattvameva bhutdndm tabdaditanmd- 
tratvam .” 1 

“The tanmatras then are infra-atomic 
particles charged with specific potential energies, 
first, the potential of the sound stimulus is 

* Tht Positiv* Sciences of tke Ancient Hindus, p. 26. 

I 

I 
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lodged in one class of particles, tanmatras, 
which possess the*physical energy of vibration 
( parispanda ) and serve to perform the radicle 
of the ether atom ( akaia-paramanu ) ; then the 
potential of the tactile stimulus is lodged in 
another class of tanmatras, particles which 
possess the physical energy of impact or mecha¬ 
nical pressure, in addition to that of vibration, 
and serve to form the radicle of the gas atom 
(vayn paramatta ); next the potential of the colour 
stimulus is lodged in a third class of tanmatras, 
particles which are charged with the energy of 
radiant heat and light in addition to those of 
impact and vibration, and serve to form the 
nucleus of the light and heat corpuscles ; then 
the potential of the taste stimulus is lodged in 
other tanmatras particles which possess the 
energy of viscous attraction in addition to those 
of heat, impact, and vibration, and which after¬ 
wards develop into the atom of water, and 
lastly the potential of the smell stimulus is 
lodged in a further class of tanmatras, particles 
which are charged with the energy of cohesive 
attraction in addition to those of viscous attrac¬ 
tion, heat, impact and vibration and which 
serve to form the radicle of the earth-atom. 

A very wide divergence of views is however 
found about the genesis of the tanmatras; 
thus according to Vkhnupurana bhutadi in 
conjunction with mahat, the sound potential, 
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and this in conjunction with bhQtadi produced 
the akasa paramiinu. This akasa paramanu in 
conjunction with bhutadi produces the touch 
potential, and that in conjunction with bhutadi 
produces the vayu atom. Parasara again says 
that the sabdatanmatra is produced from bhQ- 
tadi ; and from the sabdatanmatra is produced 
the sparsatanmatra and from it the rasatan- 
matra and so on. From sabdatanmatra as 
centre surrounded by bhutadi the akasa para¬ 
manu is formed; from sabdatanmatra as centre 
surrounded by spars'atanmatra and the akasa 
anu, the vayu paramapu is generated and so on. 
According to Yogavarttika on Vyasabhashya 
however we find that it is the bhutadi or the 
tamasa ahamkara, the rudiment mass which being 
acted on by the rajas (or rajasS ahamkara) 
produces the sound potential or vibration poten¬ 
tial. This subtle sound potential with a further 
accretion from bhutadi generates the touch 
potential (impact potential) which is impingent 
and oscillating. This touch potential with a 
further accretion from bhQtadi generates the 
rupatanraatra or the light-heat-potential From 
this again in a similar manner comes the taste- 
potential and from that again in a similar 
manner with a further accretion the smell- 
potential. 

Coming to the production of atoms we find 
that the sound potential forms the akasa 
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paramanu with an accretion from the bhutadi. 
The touch potential combines with the sound 
potential to produce the Vayu atom. The light- 
heat potentials combine with the two previous 
tanmatras of touch and sound and produce the 
tejas atom. Thus in the same way by the 
combination of the first three tanmatras, the 
ap atom and of the first four tanmatras with 
k9hiti tanmatra, the earth atom is generated. 

The aka£a atom possesses penetrability, the 
vayu atom impact, the tejas atom heat and light, 
the ap atom viscous attraction and the earth 
atom cohesive attraction. 1 

There is a characteristic difference between 
the tanmatras and their respective paramanus, 
such that though the^former are sufficiently modi¬ 
fied to be classed as kshiti, ap, tejas, marut, and 
vayu, yet they are not in themselves sensible, 
but are rather the rudiments by the peculiar 
combination of which the atoms or the sensible, 
elements are produced. Thus Bhikshu says :— 

“ tanmatranyaviSeshani aviSesdstato hi te 
na Santa napi ghoraste na mudhdScaviSeshinah 

The atoms of the Samkhya-Yoga system are 
not partless ( niravayava ) like that of the 

1 Many other Tiewa regarding the genesis of tanmatras and 
atoms have been elaborately discussed in Dr. Seal's most erudite 
introduction to Dr. P. C. Ray’s Hindn Chemistry and need not there¬ 
fore be repeated here unnecessarily. 
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Vaiseshikas, but have parts ( savayava ) or what is 
called mahat parimana. The,gunas alone are here 
taken to he partless or (niravayava) and can 
be compared in that sense with the atoms of 
the Vaiseshikas. Thus Bhiksbu says, “vatieslii- 
kokta paramanavah api asmcibhih obhyupagatny- 
ante, te ca asmaddardane guna&abdavacya, ityeva 
viieshah, 1 oga-varttika, iii. 52.’’ But even the 
gunas themselves are not wholly of an infini¬ 
tesimal nature, for then the all-pervasive nature 
of the prakrti has to be abandoned. It is there¬ 
fore to be admitted that those gunas from which 
the partless antahkarana and akasa are produced 
are to be regarded as pervasive; if they were 
wholly ubiquitous, then the contact necessary 
for the first movement of the prakrti would be 
inexplainable. But these atomic gunas have 
of course no differentiation as earth, water, etc., 
as in the case of the Vai&shika atoms. But*these 
questions were not probably solved in the older 
Samkhya-^oga speculation, so the Vydsa-bhishya 
is also almost practically silent on these points. 
Bhikshu however in his I oga-varttika comes 
to these conclusions on the supposition that 
the opinions of other schools could be accepted 
so far as they did not run counter to their 
own conclusions. 1 In other places however 
Bhikshu himself has said that the gunas stand 
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for all the eight substances of the Vaiseshikas, 
and it is these which are the permanent causes 
of the creation as the modifications of mahat, 
etc., which vary in various creations after the 
final dissolution ( pralaya ). 

Turning to the development of the eleven 
senses we find that these are produced from 
the sattvika side of ahnmkara with the help 
of the rajas. The internal organs are therefore 
buddhi, ahamkara, manas and the five cognitive 
and the conative senses. Of these the first 
three form together the three inner mental 
organs, and hold good for all experiences, past, 
present or future, whereas the other senses hold 
good only in taking the objects at the present 
time. Now to take a review. When at the 
outset of the Ikst pralaya the gunas had taken 
their backward movement, and all the avi&shas 
had returned into the mahat, which with all 
the ignorance-stuff ( avidya ) of the purushas 
inherent in it had returned back into the 
prakrti, there came the pralaya. Prakrti is 
now in a stale of equilibrium consisting in a 
uniform diffusion of the reals. The tendencies to 
conscious manifestation as well as the powers of 
doing work are exactly counterbalanced by the 
resistance of the mass ( tamas ). The process of 
evolutionary creation is at rest. The transcenden¬ 
tal (non-mechanical) influence of the purusha, 
whether it be contact ( satfiyoija ) or mere 
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passive attraction of proximity, puts an end to 
the state of arrest and the ^equilibrium is dis¬ 
turbed. But how tbe BctioniesB purushas can 
by their influence disturb the state of equili¬ 
brium of prakrti is a point which biunkhya 

cannot properly explain. The Voga has tried 
to solve the difficulty by admitting tbnt the 
disturbance is directly effected by tbe removal 
of obstacles by iSvara. When once the 
disturbance ih set afoot, the affinity comes into 
play and leads to unequal aggregation, and 
therefore to tbe relative preponderance of one 
or more of the gunas, and the process of 
formative combination (firflfnBfcflfcoMTftpoflrt) com- 
incnccs. ft has to be imagined that the liret 
stadium of evolution is a state in which tbe 
sattvn or intelligence stuff, the'principles of 
manifestation, should preponderate, for, other¬ 
wise the mutual reflection with the purushu 
becomes inexplicable. This stadium is the 

stage in which out of prakrti a develop¬ 
ment has come which holds the first genus of 

all things as the stuff of consciouSnesfl. When 

we speak of such a development, it does not 
mean that the whole of prakrti has been trans¬ 
formed into the mahat, but it only means that 
some portions of it has been transformed into 
it. dust as portions of the ocean are trans¬ 
formed into foam while still the great ocean lies 
witbin itself, or just as a tree grows up knot by 
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knot, so this universal pure being asfltutl of con- 
iiHousueeu contains 'within itself 413 inherent in i[ 
many separate buddhis or individual conscious 
planes which form its part- These buddhie, 
though they have been treated as new, contain 
within themselves the particular and peculiar 
nvidyas or ignorance-stuff with which the 
buddhie of a former creation had returned into 
the prakrti at the pralaya- It is also in accord¬ 
ance with or fur the realisation of the function 
of these buddhis that Isivara had disturbed the 
prakrti. When once the disturbance was set 
up, the old avidy&vijas or ignorance potencies 
prevailed and that stadium evolved, ill which 
pew buddhis with old avidya potencies could 
find scope anil bind their respective punish as 
by mutual * reflection. If the potencies had 
been absolutely burnt by true knowledge of 
any purusha then that purusha could no 
longer be bound again, for the potency being 
lost no separate buddbi would evolve for 
him. This stadium is then on one hand the 
hist stage tllmugb which prakrti would evolve 
itself towards the creation of material objects, 
and 011 another the whole in which the 
individual buddhis 'were held up in one plane. 
Thus from these two aspects there is a twofold 
creation- For the first movement or undulation 
of this roahiit creates a strife amongst the three 
different gui^us, and this state being a m w 
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differentiation as integrated in the mabat is 
called the three different* ahamkaras. The 
sattvika ahamkara which expresses itself as “I,” 
“mine,” is the co-ordinating principle of the 
subject series which with the help of the rajasa 
ahamkara produced the eleven senses. So this 
sattvika ahamkara is one product of the mahat 
whereas the other product is the tanmatras by 
the action of the tamasa ahamkara. The sat¬ 
tvika ahamkara is as much a new kind of con¬ 
sciousness-stuff as the tanmatras with this 
difference that the latter charged with the pre¬ 
dominance of tamas is ultimately reduced into 
the matter-stuff by a further accretion of tamas. 
So all these actions up to the production of 
the tanmatras and the asmita go on in the 
mahat and through it in the prakrti herself. 
The tanmatras are therefore not a product of as¬ 
mita but of mahat directly, while they along with 
asmita were still in a state of differentiation as 
integrated in the mahat. It should again be 
noted that when mabat transforms itself into its 
evolutes it is not wholly transformed, but as 
some forms of it are evolving onwards, it is be¬ 
ing fed by the fresh formations of mahat-stuff 
from the prakjrti. Thus it is that we find that by 
a peculiar transformation, the gunas (com¬ 
parable to Vaiseshika atoms) through the stage 
of a stadium as cosmic matter of experience of 
the predominance of sattva-stuff bifurcate into 
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two lines, the subjective series through asmita, 
and the world or gsoss matter through the tan- 
matras, Every transformation is nothing but 
a new state of existence generated by the 
groupings in of the guna particles in varying 
proportions with the predominance of a parti¬ 
cular typo (if gunas; sattva, rajas or taroas are 
but names to denote the classes of gugas giving 
their own peculiar types of manifestation, 
actualization, or existence. The names sattva, 
rajas aud taroas only serve to differentiate the 
characteristic differences of the gnnas as are 
seen in the state of their development- 


CHAPTER VII. 


Yoga Physics. 

The existence of the external world as the 
common ground of experience for all men, in 
the past, present, and future, forms the most 
essential characteristic of the Samkhya-Yoga 
realism as against the Buddhistic idealists. Of 
the two schools of Buddhists, one asserts that the 
external world exists, but its guarantee of exist¬ 
ence or truth is ( arthakariyakdritva ) its capacity 
of producing effects ; the things must be coming 
into existence only at the moment that the 
ideas about them are produced, and destroyed 
the moment the ideas are destroyed.' The 
ideas have only momentary existence, and 
such must be the case with the external objects. 
Another class of Buddhista says that since 
the things and ideas are taken at th£ same point 
of time, both of them have the same identical 
reality (cf. sahopalambhaniyamdt abhedo ntla- 
taddhiyoh ); the awareness and that of which we 
are aware are one and the same and apart 
from the ideas the things have no separate 


1 Kthanabhangatiddhi of Ratnsftrtti. 
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existence. Against the first class of Buddhists 
Toga holds that if-the thing rises into existence 
and dies away with the rise and destruction 
□f tho ideas in any person, then how can it at 
the very moment of its destruction bo found 
to he existing, by virtue of the idea it has 
generated in another person who has directed 
hie attention towards it. Moreover simply 
because I do not see a thing I cannot call it 
non-existent: I do not see the hack of a thing 
and it cannot he argued that the back does not 
therefore exist. 

Against the second class of Buddhists, Yoga 
holds that from the fact that wherever there 
is the idea there is the thing, it cannot be argued 
that the thing and the Idea are one and the 
same, for there may lie things without there 
heimr any one to represent them in his ideas ; or 
in other words tho maxim of sahopnlumbha is 
not corroborated by the negative test that every 
case of absence of knowledge is also a case 
Of absence of reality (mhopahmbAattiyama^ 
vedyatmw ctr h etmmidigdhavya tirekitaya naikan- 
fiJtl)* Moreover the external world appears 
before us by its presentative power, and its 
truth is guaranteed by the testimony of our 
ideas which possess extension and co-existence 
and are thus realised as being different from the 
external world. The things persist as the same, 
though they generate diverse emotions in diverse 
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persons. So it is that we are to admit that 
external things exist apart -from and indepen¬ 
dent of our ideas, and they are not momentary 
as the Buddhists would like to assert (tasmat 
8vatantrd > rthah sarvapurushasadharanah svatan- 
trdni ca nityani pratipurusham pravarttante). 

These are in short the contentions of the 
Yoga school in favour of an external world 
as the common ground of experience as against 
the idealists. With the exception of some 
schools of Buddhism and Yedantism almost 
all the other Indian systems are properly speak¬ 
ing realistic systems. 

But the extent and nature of the admission 
of this external reality, as also the methods of its 
workings, were divergently.conceived in differ¬ 
ent systems and it is here that' the ideas of 
Indian physics differ. Thus to take a brief 
review of these, before we come to the Yoga 
physics, we find that the Carvakas regarded life 
as the product of combinations of matter, just 
as we get red colour from the combination of 
white and yellow. Life according to them, 
was only a property of matter (madaSaktivat 
caitanyam ) which manifested itself under con¬ 
ditions of particular combinations. 

According to the Sarvastivadin Buddhists 
the eternal dynamics of action conglomerated 
the different classes of atomic reals, and in 
particular cases of such combination, life shone 
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forth as the product. There were two classes 
of such combinations, the mental conglomeration 
of the fi vo groups consists of Hepo (perception), 
nijiVim (consciousness), vcdaiiu (feeling), 
Batuffia (name), and samara (association}. The 
conglomeration {naiflghMa) of these dusters 
formed the psychical plane of man, whereas the 
atoms of the live hhataa formed the basis of the 
physical bodies of men, animals, the vegetable 
and the inorganic world. ^ The inference of the 
existence of the diverse atomic ruals reminds 
us of the Herbarium argument for the doctrine 
of reals, as it consists in positing as many 
different real* as there are diversities of ex¬ 
perience; for the same real cannot have con- 
tradiotory qualities. These reals exist by 
themselves independently and there are no 
actual combinations to form wholes. But there 
are only conglomerations which are more or 
less of a mechanical nature of loose atoms rising 
up in existence and being destroyed the next 
moment. These conglomerations are brought 
about neither by a conscious principle as soul 
nor by an omnipotent God but by the dynamics 
of Lhe eternal chains of causes and effects, haeh 
particular being of the moment, vegetable, inor* 
ganio or organic, is determined by the particular 
nature of the conglomeration that is brought, 
about. Tim re is no other reality either in man or 
in nature nvf the force of actions which rolls on. 
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In each conglomeration each of the elements 
entering into it performs its own function of the 
conglomeration. The number of conglomera¬ 
tions forming the reality of the universe at any 
particular moment is destroyed at the next 
moment and further conglomerations spring up 
and so on. The order of the world is to be 
found in the regulative world-order of the forces 
of the actions. Thus is explained the manifold 
reality of the material world by the force of 
dying conglomerations by which new conglo¬ 
merations a re brought forth and so on. The 
universe is thus undergoing change at every 
moment; there is no stability anywhere hut only 
change. No conglomerations can ever be the 
same at any two moments. • They are breaking 
up at every moment and fresh conglomerations 
are being formed by the breaking up of the old 
ones and all this on the physical side is the 
result of the collocations of the atoms and the 
eternal potential energy associated with them 
which becomes kinetic at every stage of the 
progressive march—the pratxtya samutpdda. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaiseshika view, 
generally, a molecule of any bhuta could not 
contain more than two atoms. But there was 
another view as we find from the accounts of 
Utpala in his commentary on Brhat Samhitd 
that two, three or four atoms are admitted to 
unite together by their natural vilfratory motion 
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to form molecules. So long ns there i? no action 
of heat, these molecules of the different bhQtas 
instead of displacing any diversities of qualities 
and characters show only their homogeneous 
characters. But by the action of heat, these 
molecules of the different bhQtas arc diversely 
rearranged and collocated, And it is on account 
of this diversity of collocations that the different 
genera and species are formed. Molecules or the 
atoms of the same bhuta, say for example kshiti, 
may rearrange themselves in diverse ways by the 
action of heat and form thousands of different 
substances. The factors which operate in the 
formation of these different substances are: 
(1) the density of the grouping, (2) the post* 
tionof the atoms, (3) the different kinds of 
paka or heat associated with them in the making 
of the different arrangements. Thustlddyota- 
kam says that " there is no differentiation of 
species in the atoms themselves." Srldhara 
also says, 11 there are no ultimate differences 
between the atoms of semen and ovum, as they 
are all lmt moil ill cations of earth, The changes 
produced by heat upon a body suffering through 
the thermal influence are conditioned by the 
previous characters according to which heat 
generates further new changes of colour, etc. 
Xysvabodhini judging from the diversity of effects 
speaks of different kinds of heat. To take a con¬ 
crete example of 3 «ch atomic changes, we find 
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that when a cow eats grass, the grass matter 
being broken up into atoms and by the touch 
of some kind of heat, the old colour, taste, touch 
and smell being destroyed, there comes in that 
kind of heat which generates those kinds of 
colour, etc., which are found in milk, and now the 
atoms being possessed of those kinds of taste, etc., 
generate a binary molecule, and by the aggrega¬ 
tion of these, gross milk is formed. Thus it is 
that we find that all the objective world of 
matter is formed generally by the various kinds 
of groupings of the spherical atoms of the same 
bhuta, or by the groupings amongst the atoms 
of the modifications of the same bhuta entering 
into the compound for the formation of the same 
substance and sometimes really amongst the 
atoms of the different bhutas when one of them 
acts as the radicle. The atoms were conceived 
to be spherical in shape, but it was something 
like a point without any dimension ; and it is 
by the grouping of these that the whole universe 
is formed. 

There can never be any change of substance 
or quality without the action of the components 
upon one another ; and no molecule can have 
any quality which is not possessed by any of 
its components. The character of any atom 
cannot manifest itself until it can link itself with 
other atoms of its own class. The whole world 
is explained on a basis of chemical synthesis, 
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and all things ar * looked at from a detached 
point of view rather than from the point of 
view of the conservation of energy. Life itself 
is the product of diverse chemical syntheses. 
All action of matter on matter is reduced to 
mution with the exception of conscious activity. 
The combination of the atom* to f»rm the 
diverse substances Had a controller in the back* 
ground in the shape of the unseen moral 
destiny, which in its turn was presided over by 
God. The atoms themselves wore neither created 
nor were they the evolved products of simple 
elements. There is no separate entity or force 
apart from the modes of motion. The effect is in 
all eases the resultant Of the combined motion 
of the various causes involved (k^raka eaki'O). 

Taking tt® validity of the objective world 
as an established fact we have noticed in brief 
the two classes of ntomists ; the Buddhists and 
the Vaises hikas. The Samkkya-Yoga view differs 
from both as it combines the dynamic aspect and 
the momentariness of the Buddhist* with the 
static and detached character of the VaiSoshikas 

into a system of evolution of the three types of 

male '‘This evolution in its formal aspect/' as 
Ur. Seal says, may be defined “ as differentiation 
in the integrated {wrfmeto}* other 

words the process of evolution consists m the 
development of the differentiated (*’*>«?<*> 
within the undifferentiated (smw^»tha) of the 
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determinate (vtiesha) within the indeterminate, 
of the coherent ( yutasiddhd) within the inco¬ 
herent (ayutasiddha). The evolutionary series 
is subject to a definite law, which it cannot 
overstep ( parinamakramaniyama ). The order 
of succession is not from whole to parts nor 
from parts to whole but ever from a relatively 
less differentiated, less determinate, less 
coherent whole to a relatively more differentia¬ 
ted, more determinate, more coherent whole. 
That the process of differentiation evolves out 
of homogeneity as separate or unrelated parts, 
which are then integrated into a whole, and 
that the whole again breaks up by fresh differ¬ 
entiation into isolated factors for a subsequent 
redintegration, is a fundamental misconception 
of the course of material evolution. That the 
antithesis stands over against the thesis and 
imposes unity ab extra on these independent 
and hostile moments is the same radical mis¬ 
conception as regards the dialectical form of 
the cosmical development. On the Samkhya 
view increasing differentiation proceeds pari 
passu with increasing integration within the 
evolving whole. So that by this twofold process 
what was an incoherent, indeterminate, homo¬ 
geneous whole evolves into a coherent, deter¬ 
minate and heterogeneous whole.” 

It should be remembered in this connection 
that though the individual combinations may 
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lie said to be subject to addition ami subtrac¬ 
tion, growth and .decay, the guqas themselves 
are infinite and eternal, and there cannot be any 
increase or decrease of thorn. Considering Ihu 
cosmic changes as a whole, the guijas remain for 
ever as their permanent substrata. The changes 
come and go, the combinations break and form 
but the reals remain ever the same, though they 
may scent to appear in diverse characters. The 
characters and qualities arc the results of the 
diversity of their combination. Thus the total¬ 
ity of the mass and energy also remains constant 
if wo take account of both the manifested and 
the unmanifested, the actual and the potential. 
Such is the bond of teleological relation between 
the gunas and the purusbss, that the course of 
evolution follows an unalterable definite law, 
not only as regards the order of succession 
but also about the appearance and mutual rela¬ 
tions of the separate units of like and unlike 
energies. Had there not been such a definite 
order, the world would have been a chaos instead 
of cosmos, -in spite of all the three guiyw. All 
things being composed ultimately of the three 
iju^as, there are no intrinsic differences amongst 
them {xarecam wtwilfraakam). The only differ¬ 
ence is the difference in the constitution of the 
collocation of the gunas, or as expressed in the 
phenomenal world of matter as the collocations 
of the at on"s. It is theoretically therefore 
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possible to change anything in the world to any 
other thing provided the necessary collocations 
ot the atoms could be arranged. The change or 
modifications only give expression to the latent 
varieties of the substance. As the atoms change 
their position by their innate rajas or energy, 
the substance changes its form and manifests 
diverse new qualities which could not be 
perceived before. But still such a change is 
not possible to an unlimited degree, for in the 
constitution of the relation of the gunas there 
are limitations and obstacles which cannot he 
overstepped. These limitations may generally 
he counted in the phenomenal world of change, 
as being of the nature of time, space, form and 
disposing cause. Thus Kashmere being the 
country of saffron, it does not grow in the 
PancSla country, even though the other causes 
of its growth may be present there. Similarly 
there are rains in the summer season, therefore 
the growth of rice is possible only in that season ; 
so also the form of a man cannot take its rise 
from that of a deer. 1 Thus though all things 
are intrinsically the same yet the obstacles to 
change, of the constitution of the gunas in the 
formation of different substances in certain 
directions, are such that these cannot be 
removed, and so those modifications though 

s* 
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thenretically possible will ever remain a practical 
impassibility. 

This hrings us to Hie relation of cause and 
effect and the part which is played by con- 
com it ant conditions in transforming the cause 
into the effect. We know that there is no other 
difference between cause and effect than this 
that the former is only the potential state of 
which the latter is the actual. 'Hie sum of 
material causes is only the vehicle of the power 
which is efficient in the production. The con¬ 
comitant conditions are said to help the effec¬ 
tuation of this transformation from the potential 
to the actual state. Thus the work of the 
sculptor may he regarded as the concomitant 
condition which transforms 5 piece of marble 
into a statue. The oilman has helped the oil 
which was already in existence in the muefard 
to manifest itself as such. Thus, looked at 
from this point of view, all concomitant causes 
may be regarded as helping the passage of the 
uffcct from its potentiality aa the oausc^ into the 
effect as all actuality. 1 

But apart from this surface view of the matter 
there is a deeper side of it which lias been point¬ 
ed out in the Vyfm-Bba*hyn which looks upon 
the concomitant conditions as only removing 
the obstacles in the way of the transformation 
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of the cause into effect. This explains causa¬ 
tion on the basis of conservation and trans¬ 
formation of energy, for the potential energy 
is here viewed as being stored up in a substance 
(or guna collocation), and as soon as the con¬ 
comitant conditions remove the barrier, the 
energy flows out of itself and produces the 
necessary transformation. Thus the Bhashya 
explains the situation of the theory of poten¬ 
tials thus: “ As the husbandman desirous of 

carrying water from an already well-filled bed 
to another, does not draw the water with his 
own hands to places which are on the same or 
lower level but simply removes the obstacles 
or impediments, and thereupon the water flows 
down of itself to the other bed, so it pierces the 
obstacles or impediments in the way of the 
development, and thereby the creative causes 
naturally pass through the respective changes of 
themselves, or similarly the same husbandman 
does not possess the power of transforming the 
earth and watery juices to the roots of rice 
in the same bed. What then ? weeds the 
mudga, the gavendhuka, and the syamaka out of 
the common bed and when they have been 
weeded out, the juices themselves enter the roots 
of rice.” 

Thus we see that the energy conserved in one 
form naturally passes into another 1 y manifest¬ 
ing consequent changes or transformations 
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designated by the name of evolution. As natur¬ 
al flow is obstructed in various ways by the 
resistance o He red by space* time, form, and 
causality, it has naturally to take tbe course in 
which there are no impediments and obstacles; 
at each stage new impediments may come in 
and interfere with the evolving process and 
compel the flow to change the direction of its 
course at every atago ; so it is that we find that 
the evolutionary process hits naturally to take 
a curvilinear line rather than the straight one. 
It is this resistance against the evolutionary How 
which compels it to reject thousands of courses 
open to it and select a particular one in which 
there is no resistance. It is this therefore that 
gives niyama or a regulation ( paHijUmvkramn - 
tiiyami i). 

The parmitmnkramaniynma, or the desakalfi- 
kSranimittSpahaudha, takes the question of na¬ 
tural selection to a firmer basis and seeks to 
answer the question from the principle of the 
conservation of energy. It seems that by attri¬ 
buting the r&sistance of Nature to the parti- 
cular atomic constitution of things and environ 
menu* it includes not only the modifications of 
the vegetable and the animal kingdoms but also 
those of the inorganic world. It suggests that 
the force which guides the evolutionary process 
is not a pecu'W thing different from other 
kinds of forces of Nature, but reduces all forces 
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of Nature to that one kind generated by the 
continual displacement of -the vibratory atoms 
of substances and the natural obstruction in¬ 
volved in the adoption of any mode of displace¬ 
ment other than the one which belongs to 
the atoms owing to their particular constituent 
arrangements and environments. Only that kind 
of evolution can come out or remain unmolested 
which has not to face the opposition of time, 
space or the particular atomic arrangement of 
things. For unless retarded by these, the 
liberated energy will continue to form transfor¬ 
mations which will again undergo a course of 
changes forced upon them by the varying 
retardation and oppositions either from environ¬ 
ments or from the peculiar nature of their own 
constitution. What we call qualities of things 
are only modes of energy acting in these collo¬ 
cations (yogyatavacchinna dharmiitah Saktireva 
dharmah). 

The question of cause and effect naturally 
brings with it the conception of time in the 
Samkhya-Yoga system. For time is merely the 
scheme of the understanding for representing 
the course of evolution or recording the 
changes. Whenever we want to take note of 
any change these naturally fall into a series, 
and it is this series that is called the time series 
or order in time. If the finest constituent of 
matter is taken as the atom, then the finest 
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unit of time would he that required by an Atom 
to move its own dimension of space. But the 
Atoms are constituted of the fcanmfitras and these 
are constituted of the gupas, so if we are to 
rest anywhere we have to rest in the 
ns the ultimate units of matter having no pari a. 
So the ultimate unit of time must he the time 
required for these absolute units of matter to 
change. Time is here therefore wholly discrete 
as opposed to the Nysya-Vaiscsbikn view of an 
in finite continuum perceptible by direct ex¬ 
perience. Bhikshu has argued in Yoija- Yarttika 
that though the time is defined as buddbi- 
nirm'uja (a scheme of the understanding) yet 
it may be taken as real, for it is really identical 
with the uztib of change of the gunas in pheno* 
mona. But it is important to note that even 
this relative reality of time fails when we con¬ 
sider that in nirvictim aamadhi, the space-unit 
of the guna change is not of any use, as the 
sages then perceive only the gun as without 
the space relations of ordinary consciousness. 
Discrete time therefore being only the scheme 
of the lindens tan ding in taking the phenomenal 
changes, and its ultimate unit being measured 
by the ultimate unit of change of space of 
the ultimate units of matter, it comes to this 
that there is no metaphysical: existence of 
time. Time *4 an absolutely existing conti¬ 
nuum is also ilmsory. It is only the present 
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moment which exists and it is here that the 
whole world suffers a change ; the future and 
the past have no meaning apart from potential 
and sublatent phenomena. Only the present 
moment is the actual and the time of trans¬ 
formation is the change of the potential into 
the actual and from the actual into the sub- 
latent. 

Space as mere extension ( deSa ) is an 
existent external entity and it is not reduced 
to unity of position as in the moments with 
regard to time. We have seen that the gross¬ 
ness of things has been defined as the space 
they occupy. Dik however which means rela¬ 
tive position results only from the different 
relations in which the all-pervasive akasa stands 
to the various finite objects. Space as exten¬ 
sion is to be distinguished from this, for the 
former is an unalterable entity which stands 
as the measure of all finite things and these 
are themselves unanalysable into the infinite¬ 
simal extensive quantity inherent in the gunas. 
The difference however between the reality of 
relative position and time lies in the former 
being absolutely illusory and having no real 
existence at all, whereas the latter is admitted 
to exist as mere moments. The difference here 
between the Buddhist and the Yoga position 
is this that here it is only the} time which is 
regarded as momentary but things are regarded 
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as permanent, whereas in Buddhism both the 
things find time are regarded as momentary; 
between the NaiySyikas and the You*, the 
difference consists in this that the former holds 
that there is an eternal substance called time 
apart from the moments called kshapa, What 
we hear ordinarily as eternal time is hut this 
eternity of flow or succession. We should 
however remember that the substance of both 
lime and space is the iikasa or vacuous ether 
go they rtre also not different in essence from 
"unaa." Vacaspati however contends that the 
moments being the scheme of the understanding 
are absolutely imaginary, illusory and false. 

The close relation of akiisa with time and 
space brings the ftkiisft for our consideration. 
There arc twd kinds of utasa according to the 
Smpkhya-Yoga system, as has been noticed by 
YijMiKv Bhikshu in the Yoga-Farttika. These 
are kSraplikiilfl and karyakfisa, Tho karapakasa 
is the absolutely ubiquitous mass as hhfltadi 
which is devoid of all potentials and is merely 
tho seat of title rajas. It is from this aspect 
called vibhu—all-pervasive, This should not be 
regarded os a more negative vacuity, though 
it occupies the same space as all tho gross 
forms of matter and is devoid of all im¬ 
penetrability. From this comes the tanmatrie 
akadft, when bj the action of rajas it forms 
itself as a unit of vibration potential or akfLsa 

m 
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tanmatra. This akasa tanmatra with a further 
accretion of mass and fresh redistribution of 
energy forms into the akasa atom which is inte¬ 
grated and limited and is the sound medium. 
This akasa remaining itself in the karapakasa 
forms the medium of all gaseous bodies and also 
of light and heat corpuscles. This atomic akasa 
is called the karyakasa and we may conceive it 
for all purposes as being another kind of atom. 
Coming to the domain of evolutionary changes 
we find that the bhutadi is pure ubiquitous 
mass and it is from this that the tanmatras are 
produced in a gradual order by the action of 
energy. These tanmatras have all the character¬ 
istics of differentiations as the bhutas, but these 
are in such a state of potentiality that they can¬ 
not directly manifest themselves to our senses. 
These tanmatras combine themselves, as we have 
already seen, to form the atoms of the five 
bhutas. The smallest part of any bhuta is called 
an apu or atom. These are not however partless 
(niravayava) like the atoms of the Vaiseshikas 
but are composed of the tanmatras which are 
their parts. These are not also eternal like the 
Vaiseshika anus. Samkhya holds that these form 
into the dyanukas after the Vaiseshika fashion, 
but Yoga holds that no such dyanukas are 
formed, but the mass of different bodies is 
formed by the conglomeration ol 1 atoms. These 
atoms are of five classes, kshiti, ap, tejas, vayu 
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and Tjomati. These five bbiitas should not b« 
taken to mean elements in the ordinary chemical 
sanae of the term, for the classification is ulti¬ 
mate in the sense that there are only five types 
of qualities which can he grasped hy the five 
senses. Whatever qualities may he grasped by 
any particular sense may be said to form a class 
and according to that the substance possessing 
them m sy be said to be a particular bhuta. 

Formation of aggregates (sawiiha) may be 
Said to be of two classes : (1) those of which thn 
parts are in such intimate union as to form an 
individual whole (ayiif«i<MJblrwyacff)» and {'2) 
aggregates of a mechanical character where the 
™ r ts are comparatively separate {yiMddh^ 
tamva). The combination of atoms which form 
mdistancee nTay be said to be of two kind*: (1) 
the rearrangement of the atom, of the «m* 
hhuta which form different substances ; (3) the 
union of tho atoms of different bbfitas which term 
substances, The contact of atoms in the former 
case is called sajatiya esmyog* and in the latter 
vijatlyu sanwoga. Now the Vaifedhikw laboured 
under the belief that there cannot generally be 
anv union between the atoms of different, bhntas. 
In' case* where such combinations are poadble 
only one should act as a radicle, round which the 
others may form a system of co-efficient causes- 
The brief &imkhya account as we have it from 

‘ iTtpahi supposes that the h toms of live bhutas 
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could combine together to form the different 
bodies. Vydsa-Bhdshya also in the line “ jalabhu- 
myoli purinamikam rasadivativarupyam ” sug¬ 
gests that different bi-bhdtic compounds of water 
and earth substances are formed in plants in 
different combinations. Vacaspati says in Tattva- 
kaumudi that with the water atom at the centre 
and the earth atoms grouped round it, new 
energies are produced which are manifested as 
the different kinds of fruit-juice and acids. In 
another place Viicaspati says that in the consti¬ 
tution of things, the atoms of different bhutas 
are arranged side by side. Thus an object of 
perception is not constituted of the light or heat 
atoms merely, but these are also alternated by 
earth and water atoms ; so from it we can infer 
that Vacaspati held that compounds amongst the 
atoms of diverse bhutas were allowable. But 
Vijnana Bhikshu, probably under the Vaiseshika 
influence, denies the possibility of such combi¬ 
nations except after the Vaiseshika fashion, 
namely, with the atom of the principal bhuta as 
the material cause ( upadaiia karajia) and the 
other atoms in a comparatively unattached con¬ 
dition as efficient causes ( nimitta karana) called 
upashtambha. So the human body is formed with 
the earth as the material cause and the other 
four bhutas as upashtambhaka. 1 About the union 
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of the tanmiitraa however no such objection 
was felt, and the Bhaskya ftlao hold? that the 
union of the five feuunStras form the Yitg a deha. 

As all thn substances according to the S itnkhya- 
Yoee View are but collocations of the 
there in no reason why Siunkhvii-Yoga physics 
ahould object to the combination or collocations 
of the atoms of diverse bhfltis to form sub* 
stances. All change here is but the transforma¬ 
tion of energy due to the change of collocations 
of the atoms or gunns. 

Matter then can «i* h> «'™° lOTms ‘ 
iaha-.ton.it stage aa UnmStras. as at>»» ” 
atoms ot the bb Litas, nod »'*> "> ?“ * ct “^ 
combined stage « extensive earth, "tar, 

air, etc. 

The pUVsical characteristics of theue live 
bhiltas have thus be*n described by VsCflspati * 

The characteristics of earth ure:-form, 
heaviness, roughness, obstruction, .tabdv y, 
manifestation, difference, support, turbidity, 
hardness, an joy ability by all. 

The characteristics of ap are smoothness, 
subtlety, clearness, whiteness, softness, heaviness, 
coolness, predation, puriiicntion, mamto 
Uon. 

The characteristics of ttsjJia are :■ t?oing up- 
ww |, burning, lighten**. .bluing, destruction, 

ptiWOT.. 
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The qualities of vayu are:—transverse motion, 
purification, throwing, pushing, strength, mov- 
ability, throwing no shadow, roughness. 

The characteristics of akasa are: motion in 
all direction, non-agglomeration, and non-ob¬ 
struction. 

The atoms of the five bhutas combined toge¬ 
ther to form the different material objects and 
the bodies of plants, animals and men. They 
all being only the collocation of the bhQta atoms 
there is consequently a circulation or passage 
from one state to another. Thus inorganic 
matter when assimilated as food in the plant or in 
animal systems, serves to form their bodies; the 
bodies of men and animals also when disinte¬ 
grated are reduced into the atoms of the bhutas 
as inorganic substances. All things Are formed 
of mass (tamas) and energy (rajas); the action of 
rajas is going on always; and as Vijfianabhikshu 
says, the atomic constitution of things has to 
be admitted to make the action of the rajas 
possible, as we cannot but associate units 
of energy with units of mass. The difference 
between the diverse species of the same bhutas 
as well as of the compounds of many bhutas is 
due to the diversity of the arrangement of the 
atoms. All changes of all kinds, physical or 
chemical, are reduced to this one kind, namely, 
that of diverse redistribution of atoms and 
Thus it is that the water atoms and 
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the kshiti ntonm comhin# together in the plant 
Ixnliefi find product; diverse kinds of juices in 
the rools, trunk, leaves, flowers and fruits by 
the diversity of their arrangement. The atomic 
arrangement of the plant bodies again changes 
and forms the bodies of animals and attain 
other dm meter utics. Bodies of animals also can 
lie assimilated by plants and changed into such 
atomic arrangements as are suitable to phmt- 
bodics, So there is a constant transformation 
from one state to another according to the 
diversity of the aggregation of the atoms and 
consequent appearance of new energies mani¬ 
festing themselves as diverse qualities. 

It may not lie out of place hero to notice 
that the practical nature of the Sjiipkhya-YogH 
physics and Ctae emphasis that it gave to the 
method of concentration by which a man could 
by his own endeavours attain truth readily at- 
t roc bed scientific workers to accept its general 
conclusions in the formulation of thy principle* 
of their special branches of enquiry. These 
were mainly the medical schools of Caraka and 
SuSrutn, and other works in alchemy and medi¬ 
cine. Car oka devoted a whole chapter 
in explaining thn * Sfupkhya-Yoga system of 
philosophy, and drew up its system on the basis 
laid down by it. We know that in Alhenmi’ts 
"Book of Pfttanjnl ” an alternative way of 
salvation through alchemy mi proposed. In 
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many alchemical works we 4nd that Passes of 
makfa- the body immortal are suggested as the 
^ Wod of salvation and it is attainable through 
chemistry. 1 Thus Dr. P. C. says m ^s 

lecture delivered in the University ot . 

.. In our country though the pumu. of this 
ir. ar. aiiTriliarv to the healing arts, 

science was made an auxilia y alliance 

it made rapid strides by enter.ng into an aU anc 
with the Toga philosophy. In a J r ^ 
the philosophy of the Toga was pressod“ 
service of science and degenerated into Tantn . 
rites especially in Bengal.” These became so 
m uch associated with the Toga P»do»phy «^ 
Yoga became the common name for medic,ne as 

^Thetect that all objects in nature and all 
forces are reduced to the movement ofatom, 

should not lead us to suppose that life its 

product of the combination of the. atoms Urn 
the madatakti of the C5rvSka wh,ch we have 

described before; for we know that the S.i 
has combated the Chrvakas on the groundjba 
the difference of consciousness from intox.ca 
tion lies in the fact that the intoxicating powe 
La force which is the resultant of the mtoxn 
eating tendencies of the different particles of 

. name9 Togaeha ndrika-^ manual of materia 

medicine, etc., ete-B. L- *“«*' Catol0 « U0 °* ^ ' 
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the fermented molasses; but consciousness is 
not motion and hence cannot he the resultant 
product of other motions or tendencies, Neither 
K»n the consciousness of the person be regarded 
as the product of any consciousness distributed 
over the particles of the body and it is a 
more legitimate hypothesis to admit one super¬ 
intending intelligence than to accept the theory 
of an assemblage of consciousnesses latent 
in different bhQtas or material particles.' Lite 
is only a reflex activity, a resultant of the 
various concurrent activities of the nnfcahkamuas 
or the eensori motor, the emotional and the 
apperceptive reactions. It is thus the united 
action of the senses that is called life. Life 
is neither the five vhyus (bio-mechanical 

force) nor is if a sort of subtle rarefied ellmr 
principle (ndhyStmavnyu) pervasive of the 
organism which is not gross vayu, but is all the 
same subtilised matter like the manas itself of 
the Vedanta. It is the side of raps or energy 
which first emanates in thw emanation of the 
mahat from *he pratrti, and then shows itself 
in tho formation of the senses, etc. Tran a pre¬ 
sides over all the organs and pervade* them 
and ns such is hut fbe active manifestation of 
the m&hnt. Thus Bhikshu says in VijfiH- 
n&mrta-Bhtobya hyekamem 
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prakrterutpadyamanam jnanakriyd6aktibhyam 
buddhiprdnaiabd&bhydm abhilapyate.” Thus it is 
the different active manifestations of the mahat 
which holds together in union the different or¬ 
gans as its states that is called the prana.' 
The five vayus only represent the diverse types 
of the manifestation of life as the psychical 
co-ordinating and regulative activity of mahat. 
All movement thus, whether of matter or of 
mind, is derived from the stuff of consciousness, 
the mahat. 

Thus we find that all the multifarious kinds 
of objects of the inorganic world are but the 
products of the displacement and rearrange¬ 
ments acting in accordance with a definite 
law. At certain stages of their development 
they become suitable to reflect life or soul. 
This soul though absolutely inactive in itself is 
the goal for which all the activities of life are 
produced which are in themselves but material 
products of the activities of the mahat or the 
supreme stuff of consciousness. Matter particles 
conglomerate together to form the different 
bodies for different souls according to their 
merit or demerit until we come to man where¬ 
in we find the soul wedded to the most perfect 
body of evolution. Man’s body, so far as it is a 
physical object, is like any other object of 
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nature passing through the processes of evolu* 
tioii, in considering the objects of the material 
world we had ho long . altogether neglected its 
eiattva side which had no other manifestation 
than that of making them cognisable in terms of 
thought and feeling of the pvmishna. Hut it is 
when i he bodice gradually develop into the body 
of man that we had that the sattva of matter 
begins to manifest itself in developing the 
translucent character of the huddlii by removing 
the obstructing elements; and it is thus 
that we find that from the manifestations of 
simple feelings of joy and grief we cunie 
to the most developed consciousness of the 
philosopher. 

If we look at the history of the investigation 
into the n at lift of matter we find that Locke 
found the concept obscure and of little use; 
Berkeley dismissed matter as an abstraction 
and a superfluity; Qumo similarly banished 
spirit. Kant retained the conception in the 
sense of the permanent in all change. Modern 
phenomena limit regards it as denoting the un> 
known existent upon which physical properties 
depend. In the physical science matter in the 
** Stuff ” of which the universe is mode. The 
happy guess of Democritus of matter as being 
composed of simple impenetrable hard atoms 
was revived by Dalton as a genuine scientific 
theory. But if the atoms had no elasticity 
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many of the physical phenomena would not 
be explained. It is considerations like these 
that led Boscovich to speak of matter as being 
made of points which were the centres of 
attractive and repulsive forces. Lord Kelvin 
had proposed that a vortex-ring of ether in 
an ethereal plenum capable of transmitting 
vibrations should be the definition of an atom 
Kelvin’s theory of matter differs from that of 
Boscovich in that it offers a plenum instead 
of isolating an empty space; this plenum 
provides for action and reaction without the 
need of any action at a distance. It differs 
a^ain from Dalton’s in dispensing with hard 
atoms, while furnishing atoms which are not 
onlv extended, but also, in virtue of their rota¬ 
tional movement elastic. Natural science how¬ 
ever in spite of its high pretensions does no 
more than describe natural phenomena m so 
far as these are to be regarded as changes in t e 
motion of masses. It abstracts from the quali¬ 
tative properties and changes of matter,.because 
these are not amenable to scientific; method and 
replaces them by hypothetically representative 
movement of masses. Matter with its diversi¬ 
ties of qualities of perceptual experience is not 
only one in kind for science hut as the goal ot 
abstraction is reached, physics passes into mathe¬ 
matics and matter becomes indistinguishable 

from space. 
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So far as the indivisibility of atoms and 
unchangeability pf elements are concerned the 
views of the scientists were so long quite ortho¬ 
dox. But quite lately the old beliefs have been 
reversed. It is now believed that atoms are not 
simple but that portions of them can be split 
off and exist separately and that these detached 
fractions or corpuscles are identical from what¬ 
ever kinds of atoms they may have been broken 
off and possess the same mass or inertia. Thus 
atoms are complex systems in spite of their 
differences as built up of parts or corpuscles 
which are identical. The corpuscles have been 
found to be a constant electrical charge (elec¬ 
tron). Corpuscle and electron would seem to be 
identical because the whole mass of the cor¬ 
puscles appear to be due to its electric charge 
and motion. The ultra-atomic character of 
matter and the non-fixed character of the ele¬ 
ments have now been demonstrated by experi¬ 
ments. But the ultimate question as to what 
matter is in itself is still unsolved. It is more¬ 
over gratifying for an Indian to notice that 
in the bustle and crowd of the controversies of 
the scientific world it has been steadily ap- 
proaching in a direction which, so far at least 
as the general scheme is concerned, is quite 
familiar to a*student of the Yoga Philosophy. 
The highly specialised and experimental charac¬ 
ter of modern investigations may well be 
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contrasted to the crude and speculative 
character of SigAhya-Yoga phys.cs^ But we 
should remember tliat the Samkhya-Yoga built 
I . whole system of philosophic thought 
and did not busy itself merely m givm 
a detached view of physics alone. W e shou 
also remember the remote period when it flour- 
ish»d and we should also be alive to the 

shortcomings of the speculations of the scienti 

world of the past as well as of the presen . 






CHAPTER VTI1. 


Sawxhya Atheism Ain? Yoga Theism, 

* 

Atheism as a philosophic creed did not deve¬ 
lop, it seems, in systematic forms in an early 
in any country other than India. 1' rein 
j) r . Lngge’s edition of Mencius we know that 
a practical type of materialistic atheism deve¬ 
loped in China about the third century B. C. 
A certain Yang; CUoo advises men to care 
nothin" for praise or blame, virtue *»r vice: lo 
seek merely to make themselves as happy as 
they can wiiile happiness is within their reach : 
to oat and drink for to-morrow they die.” 
Looking to Greece we find that Plato asserts 
that while ether erroneous views about the gods 
might be permanent, no one, after embracing 
in his youth the doctrine of atheipm had ever 
continued in It up to old age. Thorn were 
thinkers who denied the popular gods hut did 
not deny God in its entirety. A sceptic like 
Protagoras declared himself unable to affirm 
of the*gods either that they were or that they 
were not. Diagorafi of Melos is said to have 
turned to atheism because the gods failed to 
visit with punishment a flagrant wrong which 
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tad been committed against him. The charges of 
atheism also against Euhemerus or Prod,CM * ls0 
may be said to he true only in the sense of their 
opposition to received religion. B » only of 
Theodorons of Cyrene, the follower of Anstippns, 
that we have definite information of an un¬ 
compromising atheism which was subversive o 
the foundations of customary morality. But 
these forms of atheism must be distinguished 
from the schools of atheism which developed 
in early India as a reasoned utterance o 
philosophy. Atheism as a system presupposes 
the existence of theism, the conception of aself- 
existing cause on whom all things an P® 
depend. The mere disbelief of the go s ° 
national pantheon of a race, does not constitute 
atheism. But here again distinction must be 
made between ordinary atheism as mere doubt 
and negation with regard to some essential ele¬ 
ments of theism and the philosophic or scientific 
atheism which discards God as an unnecessary 

hypothesis as we had in India. 1 , 

Earlv in the Rgveda the national God 
Indrais derided in several passages 2 ; and we 
read of people who absolutely, denied his exis- 
tence 8 These traces of old atheism are no 
result of any philosophical reflection, but simply 


» See E.R.E., article on “Atheism.’ 
* Rgveda IV. 24; 10, X. 119. 

. Rgveda II-12. 5; Vltl. 100 3. 
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thft to believe like the Lokiyatas, what 

oamiot he visual!^. This atheism must h« 

diMin-ubhed from those types of atheism which 
develop'd an the result of serious philosophical 
h peculations. 

But atheism was hem? seriously worked 
unionist certain sections of the people to such 
an .stent that by the time we come to the 
^vetfuivatara, it had differentiated itself into 
diverse schools in mow or less organised forms 
:iS can he inferred from the Svet a*vxtai* text* 
kala?r«bJiacc» nipliryfltifcchd bhwian* jfcmili- 
ptirusho Hi crnhjtm Wflt yoga esiutm na tvatma- 

bhavadatmapyantfah xtdthadukkhuhfitoh. 

We find from the above text that the 
origin of the universe was ascribed by some to 
time, to nature, to moral works, to chance, to 
matter, to eoulor to all of them combined as 
the soul was not itself the master of the causes 

of its pleasures and pains. 1 

The Sanikbva athefam seems to be a combi¬ 
nation of all these forms except in-the chance 
atheism mfich advocated by the Cftrvfikae and 
amplv criticised by the Naiynyikas,* 

In the Siimkhya system we find that there 

are many purushnn but one prakrti. Prnkrti is 

the composite of the three gmjas m a state of 
equilibrium. The guflfia themselves non- 


I s»ouirn«» Hfeiiir* of Sol**™. J - a- 

30 
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intelligent but there is this instinctive tendency 
in them that all their diverse movements 
amongst themselves whether in the forward line 
as cosmos or in the backward line as the return 
into the prakrti are for the sake of the infinite 
number of purushas. The formation of the 
state of equilibrium and its break are both the 
unbroken parts of the same chain of its move¬ 
ment as sancara and pratisailcara.' The Samkhya 
holds, that the question “ who breaks the state of 
equilibrium ” is meaningless, because the prakrti 
is as much a state of becoming as any other 
state is. The state of equilibrium far from 
being a state of absolute motionlessness is one 
of the highest tension. The state of ultimate 
passivity is due to the arrest of motion on 
account of their mutual opposition.' It is their 
nature that the gunas disturb themselves for the 
sake of the purushas. 2 This state of arrest is 
only a moment in the process where the return¬ 
ing forces of the gunas being set against one 
another had produced the equilibrium only to 
be negated by the disturbing series^ of modi¬ 
fication called the visadrsaparinama. Time, we 
have seen, is ultimately nothing but the move¬ 
ment of the gunas, and all movement of the 
gunas being in a state of arrest, it is time in its 
timelessness, it is the pure duration, if we may 


1 Kapila-iutra, 6 .—smncarah pratisancarah. 

* Calaiiea gunavrttarn gunasvQlhavyantu prnvrttikaranamuktam. 
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call it so. Time has vanished, because the data 
of its manifestation are not to be found. But 
the reality of time so far as it is indistinguish¬ 
able from the gunas, and so far as it is also a 
state in the process, still remains. The distur¬ 
bance is as much a moment as the return, and 
if the whole process is thought of or conceived 
as existing in time one may say that the ultimate 
disturbances of the prakrti happens as much m 
time as the disturbance of the mahat in the 
production of ahamkara. It should always he 
remembered that from the Siimkhya point of 
view prakrti herself is of a moving nature and 
no agent is necessary at any stage to disturb her. 
The influence of the purusha also does not move 
it, but such is its nature ( svabhava ) or material 
disposition that all its movements are directed 
to the service of the purusha. The question 
how the prakrti became originally connected 
with the purusha cannot he allowed, for it is 
eternal and there is no beginning of it.* The 
teleology of the prakrti for the service o 
the purusha is not a conscious one, hut a 
mere material disposition of the supreme 


gundndmiti. (Vydtabhdthya, iii, 13.) 
cancalyam hi gunana * .vabhdvah f Yogavdrttika. in. 13). 
coflc y * 1 . ; n «hich it states that the onion 

i Bhdaatata purana gives a view in wuico 

f mere chance coincidence on the part 
of Prakrti and Purusha is due to mere cDan h Dh ag a . 

of Prakrti and mere playfulness on the part o 
tata purana, HI. 36.44. 
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mind-matter-stuff, the prakrti, like the oozing of 
the milk from the udder of the cow for the calf. 
The introduction of a conscious intelligence, 
Isvara cannot explain the position, as such an 
interposition cannot be justified otherwise than on 
egoistic or altruistic grounds. Isvara roust have 
some interest of his own to serve or He must have 
been moved with pity for others before he could 
wish to launch upon such an endeavour. But 
he cannot have any interest of his own to serve. 
Neither is there any scope for pity for no person 
had any affliction or sorrow before creation, and 
sorrow during the creation cannot certainly be 
the cause why he should move the prakrti for 
the creation. Evidently this involves the vicious 
circle. Moreover if the.srshti is for the good of 
the creatures, they all ought to have been made 
happy. If everything depended on karma wha 
is the use of admitting an Isvara to control it ? 
The non-intelligent movement might as well 
serve the purpose, and karma might as well bring 
its own fruit itself. Moreover there is no way 
how the supposed Isvara could act.upon the 
prakrti without running the risk of being sullied 
by its impurities. If it is admitted that it acts 
like a magnet through mere proximity, then 
the proximity of the purusha might as well be 
regarded as causing the disturbance in the 
prakrti. Isvara cannot be perceived; neither 
can His existence be inferred, as there is no way 


/ 
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of determining any universal concomitance with 
Him. Tliis atheism of S&mkhya, however, has 
no reference to the* ordinary popular gents who 
are only more highly organised and happier 
beings than men ; like men they arc within the 
!> samwa cycle of life, and unless they gain the 
saving knowledge which enables them to with- 
' draw from worldly existence, they are obliged 
to change their bodies again. Nor have they 
escaped the power of death or the fears of dis¬ 
missal from office. Consequently they are low- 
■f er than men who have reached the highest goal. 
These gods arc called the ptnytiininw or 
/cari/e^Eiomst and they arc evidently different 
from God as nitycivaTa regarding whom the 
t heists assume that he made the world by his 
will. 

The denial of God is thus based firstly on 
f the doctrine that there is inherent in uncon¬ 
scious matter (prakrti Audits orolufes such as 
bhuta, etc.) a force which operates with physical 
necessity, and develops it for the sake of the 
pure souls (ourusha) and secondly, on the general 
Indian con cep (ion of the after-effects of the 
actions of living being (karma and nii/alt) which 
excite that natural force and guide its activity 
into definite channels. 

If we take a bird’s eye view of the .Inina, 
Buddhist or the Miniiijpsa forms of atheism 
we find that the denial of Isvara is mainly due 
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to the fact that all that he could do is really 
determined by karma. For how could a Jaina 
assent to the oxistence of an omnipotent, omni¬ 
scient God, when karma alone is regarded as 
responsible for the state of bondage as well as 
salvation ? In Buddhism also it is the force 
of karma which brings about all momen¬ 
tary existence. Moreover as the Bodhicarya- 
y vatdra says, God lia.s created neither souls nor 
elements which are eternal. He does not bring 
about the birth of knowledge in the mind since 
knowledge is produced by the object ; He does 
•not allot pain and pleasure, which result from 
karma. Then if God acts without desirinjj to 
act, He becomes subject to another’s will; if he 
acts because He desires to act, He is subject to 
desire, and therefore dependent, ‘if He were 
independent of others. He could have accom¬ 
plished the creation, preservation, and destruc¬ 
tion of the universe at one and the same 
moment. The Mlmamsa also does not think 
the existence of any God necessary firstly be¬ 
cause the world as a whole cannot be thought 
to have any beginning in time, and secondly 
because all the individual pains and pleasures 
can be explained on the basis of dharma and 
adharma, which instead of being presided over 
by God really belong to the doers- themselves. 

But though these different systems agree with 
Samkhya in point of atheism, yet to Samkhya 
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rtfally belongs the credit of producing a systematic 
philosophy competent to do away with the hypo¬ 
thesis of an Isvara ns the ruler of tho universe. 

i Thfi atheism of Europe has not been able to 
gor much beyond materialism. Thus Hobbes 
htfeld that even sensations were nothing but the 
if notion of corporeal particles. Uolbach substi¬ 
tutes for God, matter and motion. Laplace, 
ipvhen he was asked by Napoleon why lie bad 
written nothing about God in Ills treatise the 
?M£cnniquc Celeste had said, “Sire I had no 
need of that hypothesis," Carl Vogt argued 
' that thought stood in the same relation to the 
brain as the bile to the liver or the urine to the 
kidneys and that all vital phenomena could be 
explained as a perpetual circulation of matter 
from the inorganic to the organic world and 
then back again from the organic to the inorga¬ 
nic, Molmhott says that, without phosphorus 
there is no thought and thought is a movement 
of matter in the brain. lino eke I characterises 
tho original substance as having a psychical as 
well as a physical side. Thy first substance 
passes by condensation first into imponderable 
ether and then intq the elements of imponder¬ 
able matter. The souls of animals and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. 
The point iti evolution at which consciousness 
first clearly presents itself, is however not 
known to him. Professor Clifford's theory of 
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mind-stuff Is also similar to that of Haecke' 
With Holycake and Dubois-Eaymond he re-arc’ 
the existence of a self-existent personal cau, 
as highly improbable, owing to the want 
evidence for the existence of a correspondin '" 
brain. Huxley tries to avoid the charge o. 
materialism by saying that he is incapable of 
conceiving the existence of matter if there is 
no mind in which that existence would be 
pictured, but holds at the same time the doctrine 
of human automatism that while the states of 
consciousness depend upon the molecular move¬ 
ments of the cerebral substance, there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is the 
cause of change in the motion of the matter of V 
the organism. But comparing the Darwinian 
evolution with the teleological argument he 
holds that the teleological and the mechanical 
views of nature are not mutually exclusive. 

On the contrary the more purely a mechanist 
the speculator is, the more firmly does he 
assume a primordial molecular arrangement of 
which all the phenomena of the universe are 
the consequences. All these forms of modern 
atheism, are however but forms of materialism . 1 
Samkhya would abhor them all, as but the 
reappearance in diverse forms of the Bhuta- 
caitanya schools of Carvakism which deny the 
existence of souls. The arguments of theists 

1 See E. B. E. article on Atheism. 
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against these lor ms of atheism consist in the con¬ 
tention, that movements of matter or the genorn- 
Uon of new forces cannot explain consciousness, 
memory, ideas or personality and that the hnr- 
im minus co-operation of matter particles or 
mind-stuff ill the creation of this orderly uni- 
verso would be inoxplailiable if it was not 
arranged under the direction of a conscious 
purpose or will, 1 Ssipkhya will give the same 
answer to these atheists as it gave to the C»rvA- 
kas, with this modification that there was no 
need of admitting the purpose of a conscious 
Bcingj as the unconscious disposition of matter 
may be said to be working for the experiences 
of the souls. The primordial limitations in the 
gunas, which may be compared with the pri¬ 
mordial molehalnr arrangement of Huxley, is at 
once the basis of mechanism and teleology in 
Sumkhya. There is no conscious design, but an 
unconscious purpose or disposition in matter 
which develops it in unison with the moral 
merit or demerit of persons by its mechanistic 
teleology. r Teleology is ho™ thn end and 
mechanism the means subserving to that. 

The ordinary form of Nyiiya theism supposes 
the world to bo an effect, and thence argues 

L'uci i i^ltl il;e iriLh lht> but in f feint* tif 

ih+Ettie Alljarljim CiJ Hill rati' rti uf *"ewdHwnwi froitt ifiB'ttfr that 

iilfrfet Erin ranljJn nton cbnB Lp COQtaincnJ in l-hu ^rribhil mnJ igiulH- 
fltrn] >.lrltiL s L Lhji flffnei hu pivmd^ 
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that it must have Fin nil-intelligent creator who 
hy his eternal and absolute will and knowledge 
acts upon the eternal atoms to bring about 
this orderly creation. 1 The principal points 
of the arguments may lirisdly he noticed as 
Follows r— 


(1) All the objects of the world are made up 
of collocations of parts like any of these common 
objects such as jug, etc., which are made 
by us (aanitiveSatiSishtatvameva hctmmbhi* 

dadh tart he — Nyayama hjafl, p. lfM). The parti¬ 
cular differences of collocation are immaterial, 
for it is the universal aspect of being made up 
of collocated parts which is to be made the 
ground of inference ; even those cases which arc 


* TIip ronn of theiitenB Htitl In the M rf Vit^*. 

jatm'it btuMl.jr-o ii not U moth of art LnUUtuThtalF,tk thAmci-r nj U, 

loter form, u can bn roiintT from (ho Umo of Jejnntj. oninri*. TJ,q ( 
fi aetaioirledjfftd <u tho pereeti who 0* world-ontoi 

fur the a^ndyfog Of rawotiJi nnd pmElLmonU to the notifm. 

Of men. I Swim hee m imernt or hit own to rtmlW, : but hti life, (hr 
fnthor who wart, for hie iujn», thoiiifh It Riuut he obnrml lhit h,- r-*rr. 
, ont toito* r.nj iwh hk^Fnp on hum u am rot pirunaierj hj their 

*"** npr^anaFT* taiHZ fitfUifa J itata l^4»i«i-U f .^ na . hhi , hva 
f4 ‘ Stl Ho b ** all-in til! spin t Mil lirmanfarsmUtionTA) If,, 
n.n net M In WiihM. t!.„ indiejdnd with tliilr roipw 

tire dhAnno 0f ,Ll Odhwnm ead non., the World urfrrond Irrrnir |*f B ’ 

'T”*'** 7 *u™„J 

^hirvjrfTef „ IOTW , rt(oyi ,,._ 

VittTiyAoa, fhM thr formni ildo of the j„fc„ nH fc„ bird It 

■ny imperuncn no for ai the flitr* aD< d the Dhu^fajj, kb eanerrard. 
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universally acknowledged to be made bv men do 
not a-tee m the collocation of the parts, 1 

( 2 ) The fact that young shoots of trees are 

directly found to be collocation of parts but are 
not sc™ to bo made by any Eeing does not 
, afford any room for doubt : all that can be said 
uf them is that the agent of thoir colloca¬ 
tion is not visible. The inference could bare 
been proved to he invalid ir it could be definite- 
ly shown that they bad no creator, though they 
were tnadc up of collocations of parts. Unless 
that can be done, we arc justified to infer, on 
the basis of the collocation of parts, that these 
have been done by an agent or creator ; for an 
inference cannot he nullified in spite of the 
presence of the hstu as collocation, merely on 
the strength of a meaningless doubt (hat there 
may not be a creator {Andasatpneakntay$ parents 
ttandiffdhe nipakashe varftatumasya d&antasya 
betutvaprasangat ; mrtxt ,?*?» ca xulhys.ipia- 
smxmynd cipaisha eta jm}> Hi pakshavrttayo 
he f (trail idamrfi c ipaksh apatu inn Mac&yah 

* tyanmnanocskcdah. — NyUi/atnanjafi, p. 197) * 

(3) It is not necessary for the conception of 
a creator that be should have a body, for it is 
enough that ho should have knowledge, will 

1 pp, 194 , 190 ' 

f Foe the J*Iim ofcjtettoB ««■»«« ib« mt 

led Gtipk»i..» <™ the Mm pWlwph, j, skid 

MuHarnmnn. ‘^pu. -I« U,„ lope*] Mr*. of th. „ 

IfiTM by TjjjddhmmftnA Ami gLraroigi. 
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and effort. Thus it is that by the mere will 
of our spirit or soul the body is directly moved. 1 
The karma itself cannot create the world ns 
it is non'intelligent. The souk of man also 
cannot he thought of as presiding over it in 
order to create the world, for the interests of 
men being different t here cannot be any co¬ 
operation for a common end. So it is that one 
Is vara has to be acknowledged a* presiding 
over the karma, and by whose will creations 
and dissolutions take place. Yet ho is not a 
despot for he only acta in accordance with 
the karraas of men. He in omniscient as he 
knows how to destroy and create the universe. 
His will ami knowledge eternally exist, His 
knowledge is not in succession hut in eternal 
perception, so he has im need of memory or of 
mind. He is eternally happy. 

It is easy to sec that the Yoga could not 
have such a God, inasmuch as it denied ul) 
activity even to the human soul. Flint rightly 
says that in order to think of God as a cause, 
to apprehend the universe as an effect, we must 
have some direct experience of causation. And 
such experience we have only in the conscious¬ 
ness of volition. When the soul wills, it knows 

1 TtitkZ purfavta^ fciiyfcA rif i^usjitic u rfifu fa 

TarficzharmntttiarifyanU f^ifcuLU jwnu^^ 

tMvuv 49 hti^Wi r p. . Ctl.) 

Tkioro fTELft hemevor a vie brail oF Xiiy^ikajt tv ho Wintal la cill ihu 
ItOGlfl tk* bCKJj til lOTlf*- &M 
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itsdf as an agent, aa a cause. The Yoga attri¬ 
buted all movements and changes to the prakrti, 
the primal matter. It was difficult therefore 
for it to assign any place to Is vara consistent* 
ly with its system of metaphysics, The “#wui- 
vcAa ,T or the collocation of the atoms in an 
orderly manner, which with the NyAyn was 
the main ground of inferring ati external in¬ 
telligent cause, was with Yoga brought about 
hy the natural movement of the prahj-ti herself, 
ft us therefore that we find that in the Yoga 
sutras Is vara is hut loosely introduced, more 
a matter of traditional faith than haying 
li place in the system Of philosophy. lie is ■ 
introduced: as only one of the alternative objects 
of con chii traiion ; hut con cent rat ion ou God is 
more use) u hi ban entice titration on other objects, 
for God is pleased by the direction of concentra¬ 
tion on Him and may thereby be pleased to 
remove the obstacles ami make the attainment of 
the goal of the Yogin much easier, lie is himself 
but a purusha, with this difference that unli ke 
them he, had never the least semblance of any 
connection with the prakrti. Hu had never any 
ignorance, karma, the fruits of karma or the 
residual instincts *br karma as vusluiu. He has in 
him the sued of the highest omniscience. As be 
Is not limited by time ho is the preceptor of all 
past teachers even. I have elsewhere tried to 
show that Yoga aa a system of mental diseiplkif 
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had originally existed independently of Samkhya, 
and that it was subsequently incorporated into 
the Samkhya school, as the latter could in all 
probability explain its phenomena quite satis¬ 
factorily. It is probable therefore that the 
belief in an Isvara was associated from the ear¬ 
liest times with Yoga traditions as being reveal¬ 
ed by the spiritual experiences of Yoga. Thus 
in Svetas'vatara, immediately following the verse 
which contains references to diverse atheistical 
doctrines, we find the verse which says that “ tha 
sages devoted to meditation and concentra¬ 
tion perceived the power belonging to God h im - 
self, hidden in its qualities ( guna ). He being 
one, superintends all causes, time, self and the 
rest.” It is true no doubt that the Upanishad 
period is a time when the Isa and Brahman were 
hardly sufficiently distinguished and differentia¬ 
ted from the point of view of later philosophy. 
The word Is vara or even Is'a was not a favourite 
word with the early Upanishads. 1 It was the r 
Brahman who (from the point of view of the dis¬ 
tinction raised in later philosophy) served both 
the purposes of Is'vara as well as that of its 
colourless character as Brahman. The compara¬ 
tively free introduction of the name Is'vara in 


1 The word I»» is used only once in the Isa CSanisbad though it 
occotb no less than six times in the fivetasvatara : the word Ifiyara is 
used twice in Brhadara^jaka (1. 4. 8 and 6. 4. 14) bat not in the sense 
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tho lato■ Upanfebatto might hare probably been 

dUe t0 ^« “ th * 1 ** Wa was being 
separately chosen « (he Importance of the 

aotiv-e side of Brahman was being gradually felt. 
In I La early TTpanishads the word Brahman 
seems to by loosely used to denote the supreme 
reality a* infinite knowledge, as the self within 
as the supreme came ,,f the world and also m 
the ruler and dispenser from the fe ar of wll0m 
allfche forces of nature fulfilled their d U (i t .« 
The 1; pan is had culture, as we hare noticed else¬ 
where, was the product of the consciousness ut a 
ruler and upholder of afr The Brahman as 
pure knowledge, the Atman ns the only reality, 

the immutable and the eternal, forms no doubt 
an essential element in the Upauishad* M 
Sankara had so clearly shown in later times; 
hut it has to he admitted that the word Brahman' 
was also used to denote the all-intelligent creator, 
ruler and upholder of the world and this, as an 
important element of the Upanishad thought, 
had neier lost its force. 'I hat the opposition 
between rtio Brahman a* static and the Brahman 
as the upholder and ruler was not felt, was due 
to the fact that philosophy as a system of dialec¬ 
tic reasoning had not yet gro wn iu the Upanishad 
period. Tt seems therefore that the later affilia¬ 
tion of the Yoga doctrines to the Burnt by a sys¬ 
tem of thought had not been able to shako off its 
old characteristic association with Is>ara the 
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supreme Lord. Professor Garbe’s remark that 
Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga system, intro¬ 
duced the idea of a personal god in the hope that 
he would thus make the Samkhya philosophy 
acceptable to his countrymen is more an example 
of ingenious imagination than a fact justified 
by tradition and evidence. Had Patanjali intro¬ 
duced Is vara from such prudential considerations 
as Garbe ascribes to him, he would surely have 
been a little more cautious and have given his 
Is vara a place in the system of his philosophy, 
instead of keeping him in a floating condition. 
The belief in the existence of Isvara and the 
profession of a philosophy which agreed so much 
with the atheistic Samkhya philosophy gave such 
a peculiar position to the Yoga philosophy that in 
many ancient works one of the most familiar 
topics of controversy was the difference between ; 
the Samkhya and the Yoga. Thus for example in 
the Mahabharata Santiparva, Yudhisthira asks 
Bhishma about the difference of Samkhya and 
Yoga, and Bhishma points out that the Yoga 
differs from the Samkhya in this that it holds the 
existence of Isvara necessary for salvation, 
whereas the Samkhya holds that salvation comes 
bv knowledge. Later discussions with Bhishma 
show that though the difference of views with 
regard to the existence of Isvara generally dis¬ 
tinguish the one system from the other, their 
real difference lay in this that the Yoga laid all 
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emphasis upon practice whereas the Samkhya 
was essentially an advocate of science. As re¬ 
gards external ethical morality they were in 
complete accord. But the Samkhya wanted to 
exhaust the field of knowledge in all possible 
ways and then ultimately to attain salvation by 
the knowledge of self. Truly it was this which 
was the original difference between the Samkhya 
and the Yoga, but the difference which was 
apparent on the surface was the faith of the 
latter in Is vara and the denial of the former. 

To take account of the manner in which the 
problem was handled by the commentators we 
come first to Fyusa-bhaskya. Vyasa says that 
Is'vara has a pure body made of the purest 
sattva, and th§ evidence that we have of its 
existence is the creation of the sastras, and if 
the body had not been so pure the sastras 
could not have been so pure and infallible. 1 
It is easy to see that Vvasa had no other 
way of proving the existence of Is'vara, which 
had no placjj in the system, than by appealing 
to the sastras, a device so rarely to be found 
in the general metaphysical discussions. It is 
on account of the ^ure body of Isvara that he 
can have knowledge and action by which he 
could produce the sastras for the benefit of the 
people and it is from the sastras again that his 
pure nature could be inferred ; such is their 

1 Compare the Brahma-titra “ iottrayonitrit." 
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mutual relation from eternity. His is the high¬ 
est power; there is none like him • ho is one, 
for if there had been many Isvnras, then there 
u^oQlti have hnen quarrels for supremacy, or 

tbtl d<?8irD Alld of one would have been 
baffled by that of another. He who has no 
aqua! and who has the ultimata perfection of 
all powers and omniscience is Is vara,' Ho has 
nothing- to realise for himself but he acts for 
Mie good of all beings and gives instruction 
m true knowledge and virtue for the emauci. 
pfttloo of men. It j 3 only natural for the pure 
souls to show mercy to others who are wretched: 
thus it is that Kaplla with the help of a pure 
body first instructed Asuri in the Satnkhyu 
system. But Isvaru ia the instructor of all 
previous teachers in all past ages. The pmnuva 
or the omkzira has from eternity been the name 
to designate him. Thus we find that so f ftr as 
the Vyma-bmhya is concerned Itfvara h an «n 
fettered soul, which is ever existing as tho - 
most exalted person with the purest body who 
brought forth Hie Vedas, and who is at wavs 
engaged in doing good to the beings of the 
world. Ha is thus the omniscient, all-powerful, 
all-mcrciful, unfettered object of meditation, 

«h he 13 of the same nature as the unfettered 
purusha, the object of Toga meditation. LSy flm 
w a fit object or meditation, as he is of the 

' Com;*™ ibeNjIyt Urm kit found it, 
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same nature as the pureaha liimsolf and as lie 
being attracted {tinarjita) by bhakti fulfils bis 
purpose by l.lie merest wlab. 

Vticagpali however tries to find out a place 
fur Tavara by conceiving him elsewhere as re¬ 
moving thu barriers of the prakrti. This is 
indeed a very ingenious ami happy device; 
for we know that prakrti has the movement in 
herself. There is also the inherent teleology in 
the prakrti by virtue of which ail her move¬ 
ments become such that they aro suited to the 
purpose of the punish as determined by their 
previous (carmas, and it is this which gives the 
order and system of the universe, for these only 
signify that the universe is in harmony with 
the knowledge and expectations of men. Prakrti 
again winds and unwinds of herself as pralaya 
and sarga. But the point which still remains 
to be questioned b tlmt when at the pralaya 
all energy and matter are reduced to a state 
of para potentiality, how can it (without any 
external movement) again reduce itself into its 
kinetic forms, Sitrpkhya says, as wn have 
already seen, that prakrti itself unwinds from 
the state of pralaya but Hie Toga can maintain 
here with much jreason that so far as the posi¬ 
tive content of unwinding is concerned it is 
certainly due to prakrti, but there is the nega¬ 
tive affair without which the flow of the un¬ 
winding process would have remained in a state 
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of pure potentiality, namely, that of removing the 
obstacles and the impediments in prakrti herself 
which Arrested its outgoing flew. The How of 
energy is always on the way to actualize itself, hut 
it cannot do so unless the inherent obstacles which 
kept it in a certain form be removed, This 
is true not only of the state of pralaya, hut in 
all subsequent stages ; for whenever prakrti i« 
in any of her forms of development, it mean* 
that the constituent elements have so stood in 
relation to one another as to effectuate the 
desired form ; hut this form can only change 
if any one of the gunrw gets greater ascendency 
than the others than was found In the existing 
form i hut how can the gugas change the 
relation of their relative strength ? Thus it 
has to he admitted that, the obstacles,in the way 
of the flow of the gupis in an appropriah: 
direction must be removed before such a trans¬ 
formation can take place. In our ordinary 
phenomenal experience of conscious or volitional 
energy also we lind that we have hut to 
remove the obstacles in the way of the flow of 
the material energy consequent upon which the 
flow commences to actunlise. It is for the 
removal of these obstacles that-the Yoga Is vara 
Is of use as an important element in the mefcu 
physical system of the Yoga. Isvara removes 
the barriers of the prakrti in accordance with 
the merits and demerits of men rind as a result 
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of that she can flow of herself to fulfil the pur¬ 
poses of the purushas; for merit and demerit 
being hut mod idea lions of l he prakrti cannot of 
themselves remove her barriers and all purushas 
arc absolutely inactive. Vucm-pati holds that at 
the time of the pralaya, ISvara renounces his 
body with a desire that it should rise up again 
when the period of creation commences. As a 
result of that his pure saHvamaya body returns 
to the prakfti and again rises up and counsels 
itself with Tfivnm, who then continues to help 
the order of the creation by his will hy removing 
the suitable obstacles, 

YijnSna Bhikshu differs from V&caspati in 
holding that the pure body of Is'vara never 
returns to prakrtj during the prolaya hut that 
he is always,isi possession of his pure body, for 
Isvara’s pure body cannot he regarded as being 
either limited hy time or as possessing potency 
or sumskitia which is due to avidyit. 

As regards the general Yoga position about 
T.svfira, Bhikshu says in tbe Piyfid n&mjfabMvhyn 
that the Xosa in order to avoid the difficulties of 
meeting the imputations of a partial or a cruel 
Isviim has accepted the independence of prakrli 
in all its winding and unwinding processes. 
Is vara is only one of many objects on which a 
Yogi a can concentrate his mind. The only 
purpose of Isvara is to do good to hia devotees. 1 


I Vi jrrws tl y rrs f llj I ti ft cjJ. h i J t fh, 110. 
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Bliikriiu himself had an ardent religions ?.eul 
and lie could hardly think of hb dear S&mkhya 
to be atheistic in spile of its .clear and distinct 
professions on that side, Thus when he has to 
explain the atheistic declarations of the Sumk/nja- 
sjitra, lie remarks that these atheistical state¬ 
ments are only exaggerations (praudhivada) to 
show that for acquiring dispassion towards 
worldly pleasures it is not necessary that one 
should know lsrara; or in other words ethical 
and moral qualities of a man when combined 
with true knowledge are quite sufficient to bring 
about salvation for a man, even without a belief 
in TsvaraJ In another place in VijMn&mrto- 
he says that Satpkhya cannot be regarded 
atheistic, an the Upanishads refer to the 
Samkhyas as professing an Tsvara in such pivs- 
sages as “ tatk&rantfjp i5,ip khya-y&giidhiga myam ** 
and i he atheists were hold iti great disrepute in 
tho Uponisfaail age. 5 

Tijuana Bhikshu's comment on the Fyasa* 
bhtishij'i shows that he believed that in the pralaya 
as well as during creation tsvara was always 
connected with lib pure body ns the 'permanent 
basis of bis eternal knowledge and will. With 
that pure body Isvara has his joyous experiences 
though he has no bondage of abhimuna with 
them, us is the case with ordinary pur us has. It 

* JVacGtaw4t -b Ml hf a r G. 1 X r 
1 FypinMiiiT(^W»il, p- 15ft, 
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13 because Is vara does not identify himself with 
hi* happiness that ho is generally spoken of as 
nirguna or without any attribute. Bhikshu 
thinks that both the prakrti and the purushas 
have their truth and reality in his being, and it 
is bv bis will that the pur us has are connected 
with thu prakrti. The disturbance of the prakrti 
is ijst] duo to Lsvara’s will (prdkffervahham'fa- 
ftefnh kifioblwpi I&vareechata eva—YogatHirttika, 
1 24). The purushaa are regarded as more 

sparks of levers. The reality therefore of 
prakrti and the puruaha cannot he distinguished 
from the reality of the Tsvara, though their 
separate existence as such is not denied. 
Purushas are the parts of which IsSvara is the 
whole. Bhikalm however controverts the Vedhnta 
view of on h Brahma-intelligence as appearing as 
favrim and the individual souls. His main objec¬ 
tions are, (1) that in that ease the limitations 
through which the individual could appear 
should be regarded as limiting Isvara as well, 
inasmuch jis the limitations which obstruct 
the pure consciousness {caitanyu} are to be re¬ 
garded fu* the sum-total of the limits Hons of 
the individual soifla; (2) if again the limita¬ 
tions of individual souls he regarded as dilVoreut 
from the limitation of tsvarn then also he cannot 
he regarded ns dominating and controlling the 
individual souls ; moreover if one limitation of 
au individual soul is broken then also the 
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pure intelligence of that soul may again coti- 
m-ct itself with other availabUHiraitationa, just 
as the vacuum (akiiia) of a broken j.ug maf 
again be found as occupying the interior of 
another jug; (3) the reflection theory of the 
Yedantists is untenable, for reflection being 
absolutely unreal, jiva also becomes absolutely 
unreal, and so the question of its identification 
with Brahman also fails. Bhikshu says that in 
his view these difficulties have no place, since the 
souls are always like sparks of tires, parts ol 
Is vara at all times; the difference is only appa¬ 
rent, on account of the semblance of a oonnec* 
tion of the souls with their respective huddhie. 
Emancipation tomes in when by true know¬ 
ledge the soul finds that the prakrti is distinct 
from itself, and aa a result of that the soul is 
fniud from the bondage of pr vkrli and is then 
lost in its true nature as a part of the Brahman 
or tivEir*. Concentration as meditating on the 
meaning of praujam is therefore of two kinds, 
namely that of thinking the self as a part of 
Tsvara the whole, or that of thinking, the spiri¬ 
tual nature of the self as distinct from the 
pr.ikrti and her effects. In tkb procedure Isva- 
ra is not affected by the connection of the indi¬ 
vidual souls with their prakrti because in the 
pure sattvfi there is no room for ignorance and 
afflictions of the individual souls ; but both the 
prakrti and the purushas arc held in the person 
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of Isvara, aod cannot bo thought of as twin" 
separate from Him though their independent 
realities cannot lit* denied, in the fashion of the 
monistic Ved&nta. The position is designated as 
one of avibhSga as of milk and water. This 
view has been only referred to in brief in the 
Yogavarttika as the right conception of Is vara, 
and it has been elaborated in groat detail in 
the Vijnananirta bhtishya. Thus Is vara here in 
t he theological aspect appear* as the father of 
us ail, and He is always engaged in doing good 
to ns in accordance with onr moral conduct. 
We are at once separate from him as being his 
sons and yet one with him as he is our father : 
so long os wa are under the bonds of passions 
and afflictions we are separate from him though 
in reality wri are still in Him; but as soon a* 
these are removed we are free in our essence and 
again one with Him, though we do not still loss 
our identity as ourselves ail the while. Thus 
the prakrti in the Yoga system was gene* 
rally regarded as being presided over by 
Is'vara, though there was :i difference of views 
as to the *xant nature of His influence. This 
idea of JJhikshu however Ls an old one which 
■ appears in the diverse Parana* and in the Gita 
in slightly modified forms. We notice in the 
Mahdbhdrata also that, the prakrti is said to 
return hack to the Paramotman on the release 
of the purusha. In the Vaishnava schools of 
33 
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thought also lh« samu line of thinking may bo 

found. 

But it is host that we should not discuss this 
&iibjnct at length, us it may leave the impression 
that the question of determining- tbo relation of 
Tsvarn to souls was one of the main problems 
of the Toga philosophy; the sole aim of the later 
VaishpAFA systems was to bring out the rela¬ 
tions between the individual and tho Absolute 
Is vara as can ho determined in thought, emotion 
and action, and to realise them in devotion; but 
\vith Toga the subject of Isvara is of secondary 
interest, whereas the main interest is to remove 
the afflictions of the ciita by the cultivation 
of dispassion and habits of concentration for 
the release of the purusha ; Isvara is described 
only as being one of the many objects of con- 
cent ration ; by fixing the attention on Him the 
Yoga goal may lie achieved in a more convenient 
manner, aa He may be pleased to remove the 
obstacles of tho Yoga and thereby make the way 
smoother for the Yogin; there is also a general 
belief in Him that He is the father of ns all and 
the dedication of tho fruits of all actions to Him 
has been described as being erne of the principal 
ways of purifying the mind. ' 


chapter lx. 
Toga Pstchglogt, 


The difficulty of putt tag the ideas of an 
antique age into modern, forms is that they do 
not often suit them. Not only are the modes 
of expression different hut the methods of en¬ 
quiry, as well os the interest which guides them 
in each case, are also different, The interest of 
the present generation is of a positivistic nature; 
it generally likes to take the phenomena as 
they are, and to study their relations, and the 
end in view Is to serve the usefulness of the 
present work!. The modern sciences are tend¬ 
ing towards utilitarian ends and psychology is 
gradually being studied more and more in the 
light of other exact sciences, and the action 
and reaction of the mental and the material 
worlds are daily becoming matters of laboratory 
mvostigatipn, instead of abstract conjectures 
under the domination of metaphysical theories, 
ft is therefore hardly justiciable to devote a 
chapter to Yoga' psychology in the modem 
sense of the subject, hut it cannot be gainsaid 
that the problem of knowledge as well a* 
that of the principle on which the arrest, 
movement and annulment of ideas and emotions 
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depend, was of great importance for the Yoga 
philosophy. For unlike the other Indian sys¬ 
tems of philosophy, emancipation is achieved 
hero not by mere knowledge but b\ a process of 
psychological discipline by which it is said that 
the mind*stuff is absolutely disintegrated and 
merged in tko Prakrti. 

It is there for a necessary before we on ter 
upon a discourse on this Yoga me thud of mental 
discipline of an ultr amoral type that we should 
discuss the essential characteristics of the Yoga 
theory of mind or citta. Translating the word 
citta as mind in ahsoncc of a better word, we 
may put the question in the form in which wu 
get it in ordinary text-books of psychology, 
what is citta or mind ? The common answer of 
modern psychology is that it is iliat which 
know*, feels and wills. The answer of Yoga i* 
that it is the stuff of consciousness formed of the 
three gui^ns anttva, rajas and tamas with an 
absolute preponderance of the diet; Its existence 
is invoLved in the mabattattva, and as such it 
j# all-pervasive in its nature. It is infinite in 
number as each has to serve its jreapeotive 
purusha, and in this aspect it continues to exist 
till the time of piuluya. Jlakattattva is but 
thn collective aspect of this ckta material, 
though the citta should be distinguished from 
the mahat in this that fresh citta materials are 
always being evolved in it from the prakrti. 
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which are always in a state of transfoimatioti 
into the tanm&traa and the atoms, The mahat 
is thus tLc general name as upholding the rniud- 
sluil and the matter-stuff, This oitta in its 
all-porviwiro character ts called the kiiratja oitta. 
This knrnnu citta holds within itself as its mani¬ 
festation the ktlryya dttft transforming itself as 
the asmita, the ten senses, the man as, amt also 
the motor power prnm by which it transforms 
itself into tho various life faculties. The citta 
is continually passing through its states, and as 
such resembles a flame ; the movements of the 
senses and tho ego arc all absorbed in its move¬ 
ment as different moments, and its substance is 
composed of their substance. It has an appear¬ 
ance different from them in a continual state of 
tran s for matiop like the flame of a lamp {vjtlih 
pradipaMkhSpat dravi/ntHpit), though it remains 
all the same united with them. Thus tho first 
is the buddhi stage, which has only the mere 
objective determination {nticaya) ; the second 
is the stage of asm its or abhimanu, the ego, 
which feels all things as belonging to the self 
as " 1 am so and so/' “ mine is this or that; *’ 

m 

then there are the five cognitive senses, five 
conative senses ; .and the faculties of desire 
and doubt; those however are all endowed 
with a dynamic-of life called the praija w'hich 
again is associated with 'its five characteristic 
movements which preserve the life-functions 
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called the prnijjivrtti. The citta as thus asso¬ 
ciated with Its modifications is called the 
kiiryyacitta or citta as effect, and this citta 
pervades the whole body of the man or animal 
to whom it belongs and thus may be said to be 
contracting or expanding according to the ex¬ 
tent of the body it occupies. The S&ipkhya 
school however, as the Yogavdrtlika notices, 
does not admit the existence of one citta which 
contracts and expands according to the body it 
occupies and it is made up of the fine essence of 
sattva infinitesimals (the other two being ex¬ 
tremely subordinated). 

It is however with the kdryyacitfcn and its 
modifications that we are directly interested; 
for the k&ranaeitta is only a hypothetical 
^11-pervasive ground for explaining,some iff the 
Yoga miracles, ft is this ground* the karnua- 
citta, which in connection with different bodies 
manifests itself as the kiiryyacitta, Its exis¬ 
tence is the same as that of the kdragneitta 
under particular limitations. 

Thus to repeat our question, what is citta ? 
We find that it involves feeling, willing and 
knowing in the way that nil the three arc hat 
the throe aspects of the same state. The citta 
is continually transforming itself into its diverse 
states, and each state is as mu\li a state of 
knowing as a state of feeling and willing. The 
cltla and all its transformations are but the 
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modifications of a subtle kind of matter, namely, 
the three gunas with the preponderance of 
siUtva, In reality these three cuiias, the sub* 
stratum or the mentality, are hut the three 
feeling-stuff entities which being plastic and 
translucent can reflect tho objective world or 
transform themselves into Its exact copies. 
These transformations can ho looked at from 
three distinct aspects : (1) tho mould or the form 
that it has taken of the objective world or anv 
other representation, {2} its flow or movement, 
(3) its reality as feeling-stuff. These three as¬ 
pects of any state of citta appears ns knowledge, 
willing and feeling, when it comes in connection 
with purusha, the pare intelligence. The whole 
process of intellection consists in the intelljgi- 
satton of these unconscious modifications of the 
states. The citta wo know h regarded here as 
being spread all over the body just as the Tains 
thought of the soul. The contact of citta with 
the external world takes place through the me¬ 
dium of the active modifications of the senses. 
External 'objects arc not represented in the 
citta as thef really are but as they are modified 
by the senses through which they are trans¬ 
mitted. The sense data therefore vary with 
each individual according to the special charac¬ 
teristic qualities of his senses through which 
tho objects are perceived. The spatial qualities 
oF things as lying about in apace are perceived 
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by the senses directly, but the time-order is a 
scheme of the citta, mind or understanding. As 
regards the action of the sdnses in relation to 
manas Bbikshu says that the Samkhya-Yoga sup¬ 
poses that the senses can directly perceive the 
determinate qualities of things without any inter¬ 
vention of manas, whereas Vacaspati ascribes to 
manas the power of arranging the sense-data in 
a definite order and of making the indeterminate 
sense-materials determinate. The first stage is 
the stage of indeterminate percepts (valamukadi- 
vijnanasadriam mugdhavastujam) when the 
world of objects is transmitted before the bar of 
buddhi. The next stage is the stage of assimi¬ 
lation, differentiation and association, by which 
the indeterminate data are ordered and classified 
hv manas. It is this activity of "manas called 
samkalpa which co-ordinates the indeterminate 
percepts into determinate perceptual or concep¬ 
tual forms as class notions with particular 
characteristics; the different senses may act in 
succession, as well as simultaneously; the action 
of the categories of the mind, namely,-the actions 
of huddhi, ahamkara, as well as the "senses, also 
take place sometimes in different moments and 
sometimes immediately as in the case of fear, 
etc. Bhikshu who supposes that the determi¬ 
nate character of things is directly perceived by 
the senses has necessarily to assign a subordi- * 
nate position to manas as being only the faculty 
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of desire, doubt and imagination. It is impor¬ 
tant to remember in this connection that citta 
must ljt? distinguished from Imddhi. the faculty 
of uiscaya, co-ordination or determination and 
aharnkatn, the ego, the faculty which actively 
relates all things with the self as its experiences 
ur as identifying itsetf with them. According 
to Yoga these two are to be regarded as the 
separate vyttis of the citta in t he process of 
cognition which first discerns a thing a* such, 
and then identifies the thing or its expHrisnce* 
with the experiencer shining forth ns the ego : 
looked at from another point of view these may 
ail be regarded as the working of the same vrtti, 
excited either by the senses of presentation or 
by the representative elements of memory, etc. 

The Buddhists characterise the nirvikalpa 
concept as the mere characterless specific indivi¬ 
duality (teahd-s/mrm) ; the Bhatta school holds 
that it is not mere specific individuality but the 
appearance of a thing of which the part* and 
the relations are not distinct (nammugdhilkiirtmi 
ttwtn). ft later on develops into the sarikalpa 
stage wbch it is associated with class notions, 
attributes, action, name, etc. The Nyiiya dis¬ 
tinguishes the two stages, the nirvikalpa as rho 
specific individuality, as the basis of the notions 
of genus, etc.. And the ’savifcalpa as the thing 
characterised or determined by the notions of 
genus and species (y 3 tyadistarftpavagfshi no in 
34 
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heard. It is well to point out in this connec¬ 
tion that the theory that the alphabet sounds 
themselves are of endless pot&ntiality and can 
manifest any word sphotas according to their 
particular combinations and recombinations is 
quite in keeping with the main metaphysical 
doctrines of the Pataiijala philosophy, though 
the Samkhya stands against it and denies the 
existence of any such sphota. 1 

As regards the question of verbal cognition 
the Yoga holds that it proceeds only from a con¬ 
fusion of (1) the alphabet sounds which are per¬ 
ceived in the sense of hearing, (2) the whole 
word or sabda manifested in the buddhi, and (3) 
the corresponding objects existing in the exter¬ 
nal world denoted by the s'abda. The three 
though altogether distinct from dhe another 
yet appear to be unified on account of the 
sanketa or sign, so that the alphabet sounds, the 
sphota word, and the thing can never be distin¬ 
guished from one another. Of course know¬ 
ledge can arise even in those cases where there 
is no actual external object, simply by virtue 
of the manifesting power of alphaBht sounds 


* In lat£t UmeB however there had been a tendency on the side of 
Saipkhya anthors to occept the doctrine of sphoja. Thus SimSnanda 
says :—tam podanyeeirthasya karanatvit iti ucyate ; taddhx 

padam vagmdnyoccaryyapTatyekaeornebhya^ atiriktom, tamanSm diu - 
taraviruuitaya melon.bkdvdt naikam podamiti cyocaharogoccrotva. 
1„ C °' orihasmdratajrajamhJiccaeea. Satpkhyatattvaviteeana, 
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(iahdajftauantipm vastmmyah vihatpuli). This 
sail k eta or co rivenlion is defined as the manifes¬ 
tation of memory t>f the nature of mutual con¬ 
fused identification of words and their meanings. 
This object is the same as this word and this 
word is the same as this object. Thus there is 
no actual unity of words and their objects ; it is 
only imagined to be so by begurain glass tradi¬ 
tion. This view may thus be wall contrasted 
with the Ny&ya view which suysi that flic con¬ 
vention of words by which they signify objects 
arc due to the will of God (amuf tabd&t ay am 
ortho boddhavya Hi IfaarccchnnipaJj.}* 

To understand the sphofa more dearly we 
find that first the vocal sound is produced in the 
mouth of the speaker; the sound then moves in 
aerial waves until it reaches the ear-drum of the 
hearer; by coming in contact with which it pro¬ 
duces the midi hie sound called dhvunL This 
sound in the stage of pure varpas is called nada. 
The third stage of sabda is that in which the 
vanui ff, itn, and ha, as in the cose of the word 
gaub are taken together and the complete word 
form *gfluh‘ comas before our view. The com¬ 
prehension of this complete word form is an 
' attribute of the' mind and not of the sense of 
hearing ; for j;he sense of hearing only receives 
the varna sounds as thuy are produced one by 
one. But each vnrtui vanishes as it is generated, 
as the sense of hearing has no power to hold 
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them together and comprehend the varnas in a 
collective form in a definite order. The idea¬ 
tion of the complete word is* called sphota. It 
differs from the varpa sounds which die the next 
moment that they are generated. All signifi¬ 
cance belongs to this sphota form and it is 
believed that the varija sounds pronounced or 
heard in a particular order serve to give rise 
to such ideational word-images which possess 
denotation and connotation and are thus called 
sphota. These are essentially different in 
nature from the varna sounds generated in 
the sense of hearing, which are momentary 
and evanescent, and can never be brought 

together to form one whole as the complete word 
form. 

It may not be out of place here tonotice that 
with the exception of Pataujali the grammarian 
and his followers there are in general no other 
adherents of the sphota theory in the Yoga 
fashion in any of the prominent systems of 
Indian philosophy. Both Kuraarila and Prabha- 
kara deny the sphota for they say th^ when 
the samskaras have to be admitted, ev#n on the 
sphota view it is better to admit that, with the 
help of the samskara, the var^a bounds are suffi¬ 
cient to explain the s'abda directly instead of 
manifesting the sabda sphota as the Yoga holds. 
The Nyayavaiseshika view also discards the 
sphota on the ground that the varnas pronounced 
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and heard in a definite order are jointly 
called a name when they denote a particular 
meaning or object. The fact that the Yo-a 
should differ on such a technical matter from 
Kapila Samkhya with which it is philosophically 
so much united, and hold a view which is 
held only by Pataiijali of the Mahabhashya is 
therefore the most important argument in 
favour of identifying the Pataiijali of the Yo°- a 
with the Pataiijali of the Mahabhashya. 

We may now conclude the discourse on 
perception by briefly describing the principal 
moments involved in the production of the 
perceptual knowledge. Thus taking for example 
the visual perception we find first that the 
connection between the visual sense and the 
object tak&s place in absence of the natural 
obstruction to perception—such as too much 
remoteness ( atidurdt ), too much proximity 

(samipyat ), defect of the visual organ ( indriya - 
ghdtat), too much want of attention (mano’nava- 
sthandt), too much fineness (saukskmat), as in 
the case*of atoms, the existence of an obstruct¬ 
ing barrfer between the organ and the object 
as by walls, etc ; ( vyavadlidnat ), the brightness 
of objects being overcome by other brighter 
things as in the case of the stars during day. 
time (abhibham), the non-distinction which a 
thing suffers when it is lost in its own medium 
as in the case of drops of water in water. The 
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connection once established between the sense 
organ and the external object, the citta being 
modified by the sense organ through which Its 
connection with the external object is made, 
assurors the form of the object. So it is that 
the sense of colour, etc., arc duo in pari to the 
visual organ too. Tt should be remembered 
that the citta may also suffer transformation a 
quite simultaneously with the visual modifica¬ 
tion. The problem of acquired perception is 
solved here through saTnxkiir* as in the case of 
KySya. Thus as soon as I he eitta suffers any 
tr.'inp formation through the senses and the 
snmskSr'iH acting through the tumas, the lamas 
or obstruction being removed, the pure citta 
is tinged anti coloured according to the object 
with which it has been connected. Thus it is 
that the buddhi has the same form as the external 
object. In dream experience, though there 
is no presentation of an external object, the 
oitta through saroskara assumes a shape which 
is akin to the mental object. This transforma¬ 
tion of the cifcta is called a state or vrtfl of the 
oitta; this state is in itself non-intelligent and 
a species of mind-stuff; but It is raised to 
the status of valid cognition by being connected 
with tha purusha immediately *it is produced. 
It is the purusha who' intclligisos those states 
by receiving the reflection from the buddhi 
states ; the reflection again in the purusha of 
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thft t)wddhi appears as the notion of the ego, 
or the parceivor of the states. 1 For internal 
thought also tli h process or citta transformation 
is just the same. 

The states or vrttig of citta are described as 
of five kinds (1) right cognition, (2) illusory 
knowledge, (3) imagination, (4) sleep, and (5) 
memory. Eight knowledge is said to bo of three 
kiud* namely, perception, inference, and scrip, 
turai testimony. Of these perception has already 
been described. Inferenoe is of three kinds : 
(1) pQrvarat or that from cause to effect, (il) 
gesharat, from effect to cause, (3) asmilnyato* 
drshfca, where the inference proceeds from general 
similarity alone, AaumAnA is the process of 
ascertaining not by perception or by direct 
observation but through fcbu instrmnenUIitv 
or by the medium of a mark, that a tiling 
possesses a certain character. Inference is there- 
fore based on the establishment of an invariable 
concomitance between the mark and the charac¬ 
ter inferred. It is not merely formal nor 
merely material, hut it combines formal validity 
with material truth, inductive generalisation 
with deductive particularization 

Whether we infer tho off net such os the r-^u 
from the came, the eiouds ns in pQrvavat, or 
infer tho cause such as the rain from tire flood in 

1 Sn far ttt m*at*att*pr*kri V & of Sft<i,khv> T °«*. pj, 7* TJ. ot 

ri;nJuiiinfbrU,ljg (i[ Ph i katii; 

8S 
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the street as in feahuvat, a single condition called 
a cause is not invariably succeeded by the effect, 
nor does the phenomenon in general point to 
any particular cause ns antecedent, for there may 
he & plurality of causes leading to a general effect. 
The skilful observer will therefore select the 
full complement of causal conditions, which is 
invariably succeeded by the effect, and also lJic 
specific effect which points to a specific causal 
antecedent, A specific assemblage of causes 
therefore has only one assemblage of effects and 
pica ccrsfl ; of course the observer is to find 
□ut the esseutM features {a* distinguished from 
irrelevant ones) which being included will enable 
him to specify the particular cause of the parti* 
cular effect, and this is done by what is called 
the knowledge of STabh&vapratibandhaor vySpti. 

As regards viparyyaya or the psychology of 
illusion, Yoga does not hold like Samkhya that 
the Illusion of silver in sukti is due to the fact 
that the memory of the silver cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the percept of the object under 
presentation ; 1 nor docs it agree with Vaises hika 
In holding that the memory of silver appears 
in the form of the percept,of sukti which 
is thus perceived to bo thereby of the form 

1 Thli* il Tift dill J th* hdmlfefi.iu of Lb a AthrikLi throry <.f Nltwitm. 
Tbim SJmLmiTi^ - mj* r-ai-fMia) akhyaUr^i^i^afr^ ah* „ H 
rajQfcmhi jfLknam ma ^i«hi r»r%dt4 M-taJai flticifrfjt m 

rajaiamtii 

tudr tartKvJ. Jdffifskti 'iirn.ffyq^.—Iflfch DiieHltfcfiriin^M p p. ^ 
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of silver. But it holds that it is the sukti 
which appears in the mind in the form of 
the silver, for when such direct transformation 
is possible, there is no necessity of admitting 
memory of external silver existing at a 
distant time or place appearing as a present 
percept. 1 That such a transformation is only 
mental ideation and not a case of memory 
appearing as the object under perception, as 
being perceived, is proved by the fact that with 
regard to dream consciousness we say that we 
experienced it in dream but it is no longer 
present. Such an experience that it is not now 
but yet it was experienced, shows that the dream 
experience is a case of mental adaptation of a 
kind which i3 not in real existence; for if all 
illusion is analysed as the appearance of the 
memory of distant objects in form of things 
which are perceived at the present moment, 
then the dream existence could not be regarded 
* 3 possessing any present existence, and 

then negated again in the waking time 
as an existence in the past during sleep. 
This theory of Yoga illusion is called 
anyathakhyati. This illusion is a product 
. of avidya (igrmrance), which we know is 

• . 

« 8varupatal} arthataica aviviktam jnanadvayam, yatya yidriamidam 

rajatamiti rajatajnanavith&y'ibhutam tasya tadriameva jagat tit 
nirnaynh —I hid. 
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defined as a positive knowledge of a thin* 
as that which it is not and not a mere 
negative non distinction between the right and 
the wrong thing. 

Vikalpa is the existence of abstract imagina¬ 
tion on the basis of language symbols, as when 
we say “ the intelligence of the purusha ” though 
we know that the purusha has no other essence 
than pure intelligence. Without such a charac¬ 
teristic mode of citta transformation abstract 
thinking would be impossible. 

Dreamless sleep is also regarded here as a 
state of mind in whi 9 h the tamas predominates 

over the sattva, on the ground that on awakin- 

a man remembers it as a state of mind. This, as 
it is easy to see, runs directly counter to the 
\ edantic teaching that sushupti cannotrbe regard¬ 
ed as a state of mind for the atman remains 
en m a state of its own pure bliss. Bhikshu 
however tries to make a compromise with the 
Upamshad texts which are in favour of the 
Vedantic view by supposing that there are two 
gra es of sushupti, the ardhasushupfi (half- 

?„ r Z7, sleep i aod lhe —*"*-»upa 

(complete dreamless sleep) and that it is only to 
the latter case that the Upanisha'ds refer. 

When we perceive things, the act or the 
etates of mind as perceiving as well as the 
perceptual .mage of the thing generate in the 
citta corresponding samskaras, potencies or 
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, impressions. In the presence of things which 
j have associative bonds with them these are 
revived, and aaa rasMt of that, comes the memory 
of the tiling as well as the state of mind associated 
With its former perception. The dream auto of 
mind is a result of memory, though the repre- 
J station* we all unreal, and ns SU eh the dream 
states are examples 0 ! Tiparyyaya or illusion. 
All these different kinds of cognition are the 
. different classes Into which the modifications of 
buddhi can l» divided or rather the different 
Images of the budd lu substance. 

These modifications of cithj as pratyayns or 
shdes of mind must however h« distinguished 
from other aspects of citta which cannot be 
directly experienced, as they represent the 
character of Ihc citta in its own nature. Thus 

first of all it has to be admitted that it is possible 
for the citta to remain in itself without trans¬ 
forming itself into its states, though this its 
existence in its own nature can never he cog¬ 
nised. This state is called the nirodha state. 
Ordinarily, we find that the citta is incessant]v 
transforming itself into its states in ordinary 
perception, in representative thought as smj-ti 
and viknlpn, in dream as vjparyyaya or as sleep. 
There is not a moment when the citta is divested 
of its states in our experience, but still it is thn 
fundamental postulate of Yoga that such a state 
is possible when the citta remains in itself 
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without transforming itself into the states, for 
e aim of all Yoga is to reduce the citta to this 
orm. There is also the raorab colouring of the 
ci ta as virtue and vice, merit and demerit. 
Then there are the samskaras or the impressions 
in the citta as the ground of memory. There is 
further the plasticity of the citta, the parinama 

it J'f , °1 WhiCh ^ iS ^ ^forming 

itseif, and there is not a moment when it is at 

rest. Then there is also the life functions which 
are so to say, almost like bye-products of the 
citta transformations-the movement which is 
characterised as the movement of the five vayus. 
Further there is the volitional activity or willing 
(ceshja) by which the conative and the cognitive 
senses are brought in relation to their objects. 
Then there is also the reserve potent mower, sakti 
of citta, by which the citta can retain itself or 
change its course and directions. These charac¬ 
teristics are involved in the very essence of citta 
and form the ground work of the Yoga method 
of practice, which consists in steadying a parti¬ 
cular state of mind and then giving it up and 

s ea ymg a finer state and so on until ^the citta 
is reduced to its pure essence. 

On the side of the feeling, „„ know that 
the gnna, themselves are but feeling ma terial, : ' 

It is that every mental state has not only 

and mg / I° f f0 f llng 10 lfc ’ bl,t P leasure > pain . 
and a feeling of ignorance are all present in the 
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at ““ *• *>*,„ am* 

flu,'! J ? • d, .‘ b, “ ‘ Ura * 1 »“ «.*. 

, ' S W8 P r «“'“‘ simultaneously vet jt b „ in 
„ lie], u die must promineut nmonMham Evan 

"I 0 ” * r *l in S »f ph-nin, U hit, Uwre fc Its 

P «1 also in It for hoirawm a man may like to 
Uthe po^ssor of any plo*m re , he fan,'also the 

fa falSr 8 ".? lb rem °^ 1 '* nd thia notfpath T 

fraught, with sorrow. Thfa antipathy again 
«_W,H behind .t Us potency, and (hfa potency 

! ia 7 3 tet,dunc - v dwarfs repeatin- the 
E feHl r; From tbe of pleasure a| 90 

t e Wlli umv P°tencief, and those *fll 

attain try to repeat themselm in new cxperfa 
ences and these iriU associate with new turns 
Of antipathy and pains. As our s 0ns itiy eness 

Sroirs, we find that all our experiences nr* but 
fapmencea of sorrow, for not only are the best 
pcasures mixed with sorrow but they also 
directly lead to sorrow or thomsel™; the 

X °f° ab ™ can M these subtle shades of 

pain. 

It IS tint out of pine, to nolo here that this 

F"7"'r ° f l ' W Yo *» ■>**» no* oocu^rtlv 

follow from the metaphyuta. fo tptalrart j,^ 

e '“ m ” nt of t,,v com positH „f feeling, 
of oaoh state, as* pni„. and if owing to ,ho pm- 

. :°r p:im “ u ,tat ” ar ' ,to * *‘/w»p»ta 

ful. they may ns well l w called plen,„ ra hle If 
pensures lend to pains, pains also lend (,j 
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pleasures. Samkhya pessimism is not so deep, 
for there the ambition is to weed out all the 
roots of pain so that they may not come at 
all but here all the experiences are felt to be 
painful. It is well therefore that this pessimism 
should be distinguished as a special characteristic 
of the Yoga school. 

"With regard to the law which regulates the 
rise and disappearance of emotions, the most 
important thing is that the growth of the poten- j 
cies of the contrary feelings always checks the I 
other feelings. The surest mode therefore of 
driving away a particular type of feelings is to 
try to habituate oneself to their opposite emo¬ 
tions. Emotions which are of a similar nature 

I 

always try to help their mutual appearance, 
and it is only with the rise of'the opposite J 
emotions either through self-initiation or 
through objective influence that the other 
emotions and their potencies can be des¬ 
troyed. The law of the appearance or dis¬ 
appearance of any emotion or idea depends 
on the strength or weakness of therr potency. 

The strength of the potency again depends 
upon the frequency of occurrence of the 
emotion or idea and vice versa. They may fi 
be said to be mutually the "cause and effect 
of each other. 

Thus the chief results of psychology with * 
which the Yoga as a system of raoral-intellec 
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Inal practice is interested may be summed up 
as follows 

v 

(1) The Inuldhi is always trimsforming 
itself into ite states either by the prescii tat ive or 
by the representative process and these states 
are in the main of the nature of pain, 

(2) By concentration it is possible to 
bring forward any state of mind and by 
repeating it, its potency may bn so far 
strengthened that that state gradually becomes 
steady, and all the movements of the mind are 
arrested. 

a 

'3) Ily the growth of practice and steadi¬ 
ness there might come such an ultimate steadi¬ 
ness, when the buddhi shrinks back to its own 
essence and there are no states at all. 

To conclude the chapter with a brief review 
of the main problems of psychological interest, 
we find first that the problem of the interaction 
of mind and matter has bean solved by the 
supposition that the mind is composed of the 
same three essences of which the external world 
is composed; so that the mind or cittn being 
only a translucent counterpart of the same stuff 
ut which the objective world is made up, it can 
easily tinge or transform itself automatically 
after tho mould or pattern of the objects. In 
Hu id bis m w« find that there is an apparatus 
capable of reacting to an impact not. itself an 
impinging form (rflpa) producing (in impact 

:i6 
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of one specific kind, an impact between these 
two, and the resultant modification of the 

ap 

mental continuum as the intellectual and the 
feeling result involving the two moments of 
mutual impact as causing the modification 
and as constituting the object of attention 
in the modified consciousness. The action and 
re ■‘action of sense and sense-object are compared 
in realistic metaphor to t-ho clash of two 
cymbals and the butting of two goats, and 
thus it Is that we find it said in the 
,-t/tJifjstdm; that the “ strikes on the eye 
are receptive of ’the object con scions ness.** 
From the discussions in Sastriitllpikn, MijStja- 
vnnnjafi, and Ny&yabindu also, we collect that 
the raising of these indeterminate sense-data to 
the determinate stage is done from*within, and 
so the objective world as it appears in our per¬ 
ception ns having name and form and as appear¬ 
ing under class notions and as wholes contain¬ 
ing parte and diverse characteristics, is more a 
creation of the inner imagination than a conglo¬ 
meration of diverse reals (pHtijn). Th£ Toga as 
explained by Bhikshu differs from such a view 
of the origination of a precept in this that, 
according toil the indeterminate stage as the* 
contact of the cittn with the ’object and the 
determinate stage as 'the modifications of the 
citta, both take place in association with the 
sense through which the unity took place. 
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Time and association as relative space ( dik ) are 
generally the only two elements imposed by the 
buddhi faculty of the citta; in auditory percep¬ 
tion however the formation of the whole words 
on the^ basis of the dying alphabet sounds is 
also ascribed to the buddhi. The association 
of names with objects is also regarded as an 
illusory confusion between the auditory per¬ 
ception of the name with the objects of percep¬ 
tion of the other senses. A a regards the rela¬ 
tion of the sense-material with the sensations 
also we find that in spite of the same sense- 
material there are different sensations for 
different persons according tt) the nature and 
character of the senses through which these 
are presented to the citta. But apart from 
limitations of this kind no distinction is made 
in the perceptual process between the sensory 
stage and the intelligible stage, and the latter 
is regarded as the continuity of the former, 
for the impinging here only brings the citta 
into contact with the object of presentation; 
once the contact is established the citta trans¬ 
forms itsSlf into the form of the object. But 
this citta transformation should be distinguished 
from the Vedanta transformation of antafikaraija 
in that here corresponding with each moment 
of contact there* is a separate modification of 
the citta, which is constantly changing its 
states, whether it be in the form of similar or 
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dissimilar ones. In VedSnta however uutH 
the pn*eutation chants, the form of the rftta 
remains the same, and there is no such continual 
change of the cilia ns is described here. 1 

At this point again though with the Bud- 
dhiste there is no permanent eitta substance, 
yet there Is a great similarity between the 
Buddhists and the Yoga idea; for with the 
Buddhists the risu of eitta is a mere expression 
to fix the occasion for the induction of the 
whole concrete psychosis and also in a variety 
of other senses such as mental object or pre¬ 
sentation (anWflMOflflm), the process of connect¬ 
ing the last things arising in consciousness 
with that which preceded them (saudhanam), 
the property of imitative action (pure ciirifcatrt}, 
etc. The eitta is constantly dyinjj and arisinn, 
according as it appears with all the sensor j 
Objects ns its field and its special province of 
dkftmmas. Citta may thus be occupied with 
its past experience, memory, or ratiocination, 
etc, called sometimes manovififmnam as the 
dhammas of mano, as well as the cognition of 
the visual forms, etc., of objects. 33qJ in what¬ 
soever mould it may be, its stages are rising 
and dying. 1 ti Yoga also we find that eitta 
is used in all this diversity of senses and even 

more, and just ns can be fountf here, each stage 

■ 

(V^rUiitaporitiAaifca. P- £7, Bemb»7i t&LI.) 
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of oitta is continually rising and passing away, 

Bub there is this difference flint, there jg » eitta 

substance here, find, the states which arise 
* 

whether in the fnrra of external objects or 
in the foriii of inner reflection, etc., are ail 
merely the transitory expressions of tlie pitta 
substance, which in its essential form is below 
the threshold of the plane of consciousness. 
External sensations serve.to bring out this 
potential ritIt into its actual states as coloured 
by them. When these presentations are absent, 
it transforms into the states naturally by the 
dynamic of its past impressions, and It is this 
continual burning of the * sub-conscious stuff 
into the conscious states that is called the 
“flame of consciousness.’' Until and unless 
the sub-conscious is brought out in the 
form of flie states It cannot be cognised; in 
spite of its pure essence it cannot catch the 
reflection of the soul. This lower region is a 
store-house of experiences of the most varied 
kinds in a latent state. The door of that 
treasure house which is also a work-house, 
is locked, so far as the conscious experiences 
of the puruaha are concerned. The senses arc 

like the chinks and crevices through which 

* 

there is a constant coming ami going, and the 
manufactured'products of the lower world 
are continually returning to the upper plane of 
consciousness Find once more entering into the 
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train and sequence of whit >e call active life; * 
both the invisible processes of this life as well as 
their root cause are as active as the visibles 
but from which these are derived. There 
ts ft continual movement from below upwards. 

A never-oiling train of images* memories, and 
ideas keeps emerging into the light. 1 Thus 
according to the Toga, eitta has two classes 
of characteristics, visible anrl the invisible, 
*iid it is the latter that controls the 
former and cice terse i for the visible as it 
passes away iuto the invisible gradually grows 
stronger find stronger in the form of potencies 
according to its frequency and stronger these 
potencies grow, the more their chance of actual- 
ising themselves in the form of visible states. 

itut not only the plasticity, the change, 
the movement end life-functions arc" attributed 
to this eitta, but there is also the reserve power 
in it called the riakti, by virtue of which it 
ran reflect and react back upon itseff and 
change the passivity of its transformations into 
active states associated with will and effort. 
Thus man's thoughts and actions fire pure 
psychological determinations, hut in fue eitta 
there is the reserve force by which it can act 
upon itself and determine itself. This force 
, p( . ts its full play in the strong-effort required 
in meditation by' which a particular state is 

1 C). June*’* dtKTiplHlD ul tfa* ltt&-6WKWkl». 
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- sought to be kept in a steady condition as a 
check against the,natural flowing tendency. 

Aon t her point already noticed, which may 
also he regarded as the important feature 
of the Yoga psychology, is the distinction 
of kfirana buddhi anti kfiryya huddhi. The 
haranu budrihis are pervasive nnd lie inherent 
in the stage of mahat, The kfirana buddhi 
expresses itself under the limitations of the 
body through which it is destined to play its 
rile ae destined by its karma ; it is the greater 
psychical store of which only a part is revealed 
in each individual experience as a frag¬ 
ment, if with certain reservations we may lie 
given the liberty of reflecting upon it in the 
language of modern psychologists, we may 
remember here the lines of McDougnll, that 
"eiiul^ human mind is conceived as but a fra"- 
raentary and temporary expression of some 
larger psychical whole ; and it is sought to 
explain the supernormal phenomena by assum¬ 
ing that they are rendered possible by some 
temporary relaxation or breaking down of the 
conditions by which the isolation of the indivi- 
dual mind is cotymouly maintained, so thnt for 
the time being may share in the larger If Ft? 
d the whole of which it is in reality a part and 
may draw psychical or spiritual energy from 
the common store more freely than is possible 
in normal condition.’ 1 It will be easy to see 
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that if this assumption of Toga r">« d *“ 
to he verifiable, it will explain many o! tho 
unexplained fact, of ahnotmal psychology as 
alao of telepathy, hypnotism and other kindred 
psychic phenomena. 



CHAPTER X. 


Toga. Ethics. 

Probably thn earliest instance in the history 
of ethical f bought of the schism between the 
ideal as pleasurable and the good which 1ms 
in recent times been so much emphasised by 
Kant is to be traced in the episode of Nndkoras 
and Tama in the Katha TTpnnishad. Naciketas 
is tilled wii.li a longing to*kaow what becomes 
of man after death ? Yama asks him to cease 
from this enquiry, and offers in return all the 
sensual joys and pleasures of the world ; hut 
Kacikctas spurns them all. He would not be 
satisfied with these transitory pleasures, its he 
was stirred up by the longing of the iufinitc 
within him. And Yama commending this 
noble conduct ways “ the good i* one thing, 
the pleasant another; these two having different 
objects,jjliain a man. it is well with him who 
clings to the good; but lie who chooses the 
pleasant misses, his end. The good and the 
pleasant approach a man ; the wise goes round 
about them and distinguish them. Yea, the 
wise prefer the good to the pleasant, hut the 
fuel chooses the pleasant through greed and 
SI 
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avarice. Thou. Naoiketas after pondering on all* 
pluiisurps that seem to he delightful, bust d»* * 
missed them all, Thou host pot gone into the 
road that leadetb to wealth, in which many men 
perish. Wide apart and leading to different 
points are these two, ignorance and what is 
known as wisdom, I believe theeNaciketus to lie 
one who desires knowledge, for even many 
pleasures could not tear theo away.” Later on 
Yama continues, that the self is not to be found 
hv arguments but Naciketas has got it by true 
resolve, and by renouncing all that could be 
desired through motives of pleasure. It is this 
which is the ideal sought for in the Vedas and 
the goal of brahtnacaryya and tapas. The path 
of truth or knowledge (t'tdy<I) is that which leads 
man towards realising hie own trun^ essence as 
the self, whereas that which leads. him to 
identify himself or his ideal with pleasures or 
their attainment is avidyiS or the path of 
ignorance and untruth. "We know that from 
the dawn of the TTp&imhad era of thought, tho 
enquiry after the truth and reality bad 
taken its firm hold upon the enlightened and 
the elevated, while the ordinary people were 
still under the sway of tba popular gods, p 
engaged in satisfying them witji libations and 
sacrifices to ensure a prosperous and healthy 
lease of life with their ‘help. This enquiry after 
true knowledge brought forth a new channel 
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• of work through tapas and self-culture, and 
rauet he regarded ( as the dawu of a new ideal 
wliieh nought the good for its own sake aw 
against the Vcdic ideal which worked through 
the hopes of pleasure and enjoyment. It is no 
doubt true that we do not find here the 
ordinary ethical modes of expression with which 
we are familiar in modern limes, but in its 
essence it lias the same ethical character, 
though it has not yet emerged clear from 
the theological and metaphysical elements 
associated with it. We view things from two 
different points of view, hs to how they 
naturally arc or a3 to how they should he 
wilh reference to a certain standard, and 
call the one '* natural " and the other ■' norma¬ 
tive.” Ethics thus is a normative science with 
its subject-matter as human conduct and 
character, not as natural facts with a history 
and causal connection with other facts but as 
possessing value in view of a st; in third or ideal. 
The claim of those ideals or ends to lie universal 
and absolute for human life necessarily raises 
the metaphysical question of the place of 
human life itself jn the whole scheme of things. 
The metaphysical character of the Upanishad 
quest consists in'this that it had laid its hold 
upon the Atman as the su^remu and permanent 
reafily. iSut the ethical aspect is also quite as 
strong, for the knowledge of self is not n mere 
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subject of metaphysical discussion, bui it show? r 
itself as an imperative upon all persons ns the 
supreme idea] 11 Thou shouldn't know the self.” 
No one would be remoter from truth than he 
who should think that the result of the TTpani- 
shad teaching is a mere pantheistic creed, that 
it is the self which is the only reality and all 
eke is TuSyn ; for oven if this extreme Vednntic 
monism be taken to be the only teaching of the 
Vedanta, we find here a subjective ethical ideal 
which grows up with the evolution of thought, 
and the supreme creative and presiding power 
of the universe becomes identified with the 
psychical principle in man ; salvation lies in 
the personal recognition of this identity, nod 
the ethical value of actions was reckoned not 
so much according to an objective scale of 
utility as according to a subjective calculus of 
their significance and result to the doer. Ihus 
it is that wo find that though the ultimate 
salvation was achieved by knowledge, and 
though there had grown up a general school of 
thought or tendency which exaggerated its 
supreme importance as the only end in view, 
a definite system of self-renunciation, self-cul¬ 
ture and the practice of many cardinal virtues' 
bad come to be regarded as absolutely indispens¬ 
able fer qualifying oneself for furthering his 
great ambition of achieving this supreme sub¬ 
jective ideal. Thus not only do wo find the 
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, commandments relating; to the ordinary civic 
duties, such ;m that of truthfulness, right eon* 
duct, righteousness, obedience to parents and 
teachers, making gifts, etc, (as in the Taittinya 
Upnnisbad) but the much tnorc advanced code, 
namely, that of controlling the senses and of 
keeping the mind in a state of steady meditation. 
The ideal of self-attainment presupposed the 
higher perfection of the ordinary ethical duties 
as being indispensably essential for the purpose. 
11 He who has not first turned away from his 
wickedness, who is not tranquil and subdued, 
or whose mind Is not at rest,* can never obtain 
the self by knowledge ” (Kutbn., ii, 23), Thu 
l T pan i shat Is assert a hierarchy of joys, and the 
highest of nil joys and blessings is the realisa¬ 
tion of the £ood, the Brabnmu, the self. But 
yet it Is not hedonism ; the supreme realisa¬ 
tion of man's own psychical principle as the 
ultimate uosmioal reality is the ethical form to 
which afl ethical actions ore to he subordinated ; 
the performance of objective moral duties arc 
essential* only so long as by their performance 
such a perfection of the mind is not brought 
about as may stand as a sure guarantee against 
'any misdeed, and it is in such a perfect slate 
of the mind that there may dawn forth the true 
knowledge. So we see <also that ns the true 
identification of the self with pleasure or w ith 
any earthly object Is avidya, it is (he 
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source of fill that is ethically had. The root of . 
all good and evil i* thus psychological as they 
are the direct results of right knowledge and 
ignorance respectively. 

Yoga ethics also has to take this nvidytt as the 
root of all aril, in the sense that all that is bad 
in due to it We have spoken of avidyil in some 
of the previous chapters, hut there we had only 
looked at it. from the point of view of meta¬ 
physics ; but in Yoga it has a great importance 
from the point of view of ethical conduct us 
we shall try to show presently. 

Ethics presupposes a conflict between the 
ideal and the actual which the will has to over¬ 
come, and this necessarily brings the question of 
the principle of evil. Frakjtf in herself can¬ 
not lie regarded as evil in any way, £» she is a 
reality existing side hv side with the souls. 
But when they come to regard tho worldly 
objects (all evolutes of prakrll) as being en¬ 
dowed with attributes that they do not really 
possess, the psychological confusion leads to a 
series of blunders and misfortunes. The 
appearance, the ignorance, is the real cause of 
the evil. Tho evil does not therefore really exist ■ 
it is the mure shadow that appears as the ghost * 
ami creates all the fear .and uufest. It is an 
eternal psychological confusion, which having 
taken root from beginningless time is necessari¬ 
ly and naturally repeated again and again. 
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Thus it i* through this ignorance (list this 
•changeful order o£ the universe [9 regarded by 
us as having been in existence permanently and 
eternally ; or that this body though impure 
from eijery consideration is regarded as pure, 
as is seen in the fascination, charm and passion 
that women generate in us, and we think “ The 
girl is attractive Hie the moon. Her limbs 
are as it were made of honey and nectar. She 
looks as if she lias emerged from the moon. 
Her eyes are large like the leaves of a blue 
lotus ; with playful flashes of her eyes she im¬ 
parts life to the world of menj 11 or again when 
a person thinks that merit (punya) is attained by 
th© animal sacrifice For worldly happiness, or 
when a person takes to snob works ns most of 
our worldly 4utiess are, which are in reality of 
no other use than of increasing sorrows and 
troubles ; or again in spit© of the fact that all 
that appear as pleasurable are in reality fraught 
with pal tie, we think them as essentially pleasur¬ 
able ; or again when we think of the mind, body, 
friends, .or relatives as being ourselves and 
suffer in-their sufferings thinking them to be 
our own. This is what is called avidyft, (he 
ignorance which- confuses n thing with such 
characteristics a* it really does not possess. 
From such an ignorance comes egoism (asm (id) 
which is but the immediately succeeding mo¬ 
ment of the confusion. Thus for example when 
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once the confusion has arisen that the mind & 
the self, the self naturally proceeds to identify 
itself with the affections of the mind. We first 
identify ourselves with wife, son, relatives, and 
then think of their sorrows and pleasures as 
being ours. This egoism however is only a 
moment in the development of avidya as it 
unfolds itself in its concreteness, and must, from 
the point of ethical value, be distinguished from 
its theoretical aspect as a cosmic principle of 
creation in metaphysics. From the psychological 
confusion and ignorance comes this tendency 
by which man begins to think of all things 
as his own, and from this comes his desire and 
attachment for pleasures and antipathy to pains 
called raga and dvesha, and the instinctive desire 
(abhiniveSa) to live, which man shares in com¬ 
mon with all animals. 

It is thus that ignorance which readily ex¬ 
presses itself as egoism works in the threefold 
way, namely the desire for pleasures, -antipathy 
to pains, and desire for life. All other vices 
are but separate forms of manifestation of any 
one of these. The egoism acting thrcfagh igno¬ 
rance is the root of all evil. 

But the question comes in "that under such 
a supposition all experiences becotn—<’il, and 
there is no scope fpr good, nor is there any 
chance that some external agent should cut- 
asunder the knots of ignorance. The ethical 
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* * Weal or standard of actions also therefore fails, 
for, how should one strive after the true know¬ 
ledge of the self, so long as the ignorance con¬ 
tinues, for all strife and moral endeavours of 
the wiH are the productions of this ignorance, 
and can in no way therefore tend to its dissolu¬ 
tion and the rise of self-knowledge. It is a 
fact that we are always prompted to action 
for the achievement of pleasures and for love 
of life, it does not matter if it is due to mere 
ignorance, for this ignorance is our very nature 
and existence, and all the world is moving 
under its guidance. Where js the saving virtue 
to he found ? Where again are we to find the 
distinctions of moral and immoral, good and 
bad r 1 And if ultimately there is no distinction 
why not foUow Aristippus or Carvaka ? 

The Yoga however thinks that it is possible 
for ife to remove this ignorance, and it is on 
this possibility of the ideal being actualised by 
will that*morality can find its scope. We have 
already discussed in detail how this ignorance 
came intp being, and we have also noticed that 
there is* also in prakrti an innate tendency 
towards destroying this ignorance and releasing 
J;he soul. If prakrti herself were not dominated 
by such a purpose, not only moral actions would 
be impossible, but even the existence of moral 
ideas and purposes would be inexplainable ; and 
motives of pleasure and love of life would be 
38 
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the only motives, and morality would he reduc¬ 
ed to mere prudence. Thus it is that there is 
not only an inclination in us "towards pleasure, 
hut also a tendency to turn away from pleasure 
and seek to discover our own true nature.* Both 
these tendencies are therefore equally innate in 
our minds. This is not however a characteristic 
which is peculiar to mind, for it has only inheri¬ 
ted it from prakrti, the supreme mother. Thus 
it is therefore that the order of material events 
and things cannot throw any obstruction to the 
actualisation of the moral will. Mind and 
matter are both permeated by such a unity of 
purpose that it is as much possible foivis to be 
good as to be had. 

The states of mind are good or bad according 
as they are calculated to loosen the bonds of 
ignorance or fasten them all the more. * Such is 
the innate tendency of prakrti that though she 
acts and relates herself to the purushas through 
ignorance and its manifold manifestations, she 
also takes a reverse process and is ready to con¬ 
tinue it until the bonds of ignorance ar® finally 
removed and the purusha is let alone.'’ It re¬ 
mains for us therefore to avail ourselves of this 
tendency of the mind towards ttie good — libera-, 
tion and self-realisation—and to Torm a habit of 
associating ourselves with it and it alone, so 
that the other tendency which leads us after the 
wandering fires of pleasure may gradually lose ' 
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. all its strength for us. It is according to this 
difference of moral tendency that all states of 
mind may be divided as good and bad or un¬ 
afflicted (aklish(a) and afflicted ( klish(a ). With 
the oitlinary persons mental states are in a 
state of constant change and flow and the good 
and moral ones are peeping in and immediately 
passing away but in the case of moral men 
the good states preponderate, and bad ones visit 
them only occasionally like unwelcome guests. 
He alone can be good who has been straining 
himself to attain the habit of always cultivating 
moral emotions and ideas and eschew immoral 
ones. Ftf? such is the mechanical condition of 
mind that the more the good ones are repeated 
the more their potencies are formed, and the 
more do they mechanically reappear before the 
conscious plane ; and the same is true of bad and 
immoral emotions and thoughts. To be moral 
therefore means to form a moral habit, to avail 
oneself cff the moral emotion, will, and thoughts, 
and to habituate the mind to them. 

The reason why it is so difficult to be moral or 
spirituals to be found in the fact that we are 
more in the habit of placing ourselves under 
•the power of the immoral emotions such as 
those of pleasure and of self-love. This has 
made their potencies so strong, that even quite 
against our will they are again and again 
revived, and we drift along with them. But 
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the potencies of the higher demands of spiritual 
life and emotions, thoughts, etc., suited to that 
end are not altogether ktet, and they also 
manifest themselves from time to time in the 
conscious plane and prompt us to follo'w their 
lead, and the more the suitable environments 
of good company, moral instructions, etc., are 
found the more is the chance of these moral 
potencies gaining in strength and overcoming 
the immoral potencies. 

It is indeed a foolish hope to cherish that, as 
prakrti has naturally a tendency towards des¬ 
troying the avidys bonds she will do it of 
herself naturally, and it is unnecessary for us 
to energise. Eor the moral purpose of the 
prakrti towards self-realisation is shown in no 
other way than by that of interposing moral 
emotions and thoughts against immoral propen¬ 
sities ; it remains therefore for us to energise, 
and by strenuous efforts of will to drive away 
the immoral propensities by the positivfi forma¬ 
tion of moral habits. Thus if a man associates 
himself continually with evil thoughts, his 
moral emotions are gradually more and more 
stifled, and he may gradually be further off 
from the path of the good. "But it may so 
happen that in some future time he may come 
into the midst of such good environment that 
moral potencies may be generated in him, and ~ 
he may by his will so cultivate them that he may 
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attain salvation. All men therefore have with 
them the power of being good and of attaining 
salvation, and though the fear of being immoral 
may forever be removed in the case of an eman¬ 
cipated person, the hope of redemption is never 
lost to man however degraded his present condi¬ 
tion may be. 

The ideal of conduct for a Yogin is the 
removal of ignorance and the realisation of 
the true nature of the self and thus ultimately 
to dissociate the soul from the bondage of 
matter. This end can only he attained when 
even the last germ of the avidya potency has 
been repaved. For such a complete removal 
it is first necessary that the Yogin should safe¬ 
guard himself against the inrush of any new 
emotions of pleasure or self-love by dissociating 
himself • completely from all attachments 
to all pleasures which are attainable in the 
ordinary course, by religious worship and 
sacrifices. He must weaken the strength of the 
immoral instincts by the formation of opposite 
moral habits of thought and the acquirements 
of positive mental virtues, such as that of 
purity, contentment, etc., which will help him 
, in gaining eqcanimity and balance of mind. 
Last of all when the mind has once been pre¬ 
pared in that way to follow by the most strenu¬ 
ous effort of the will the process of Yoga medita¬ 
tion, the mind will be brought to a state of 
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ultimate perfection, and the self will shine forth 
in its own clear and unsullied life. So far as 
this last Yoga process is concerned it is easy 
to see that it transcends the highest limits of 
our ordinary ethics. ,We shall therefore first 
describe the first stages which are generally 
called the Yogangas or accessories to the Yoga, 
and then describe the Yoga process. 

Like Jainism, Yoga counts ahirnsa as the 
one moral ideal; for all external conduct, and 
all the other virtues are subordinate to it in the 
sense that ahirnsa includes them all. These 
virtues are : (I) veracity ( satya ) which consists 
in word and thought being in accord ^th facts, 

(2) abstinence from theft, which consists not only 
in not taking the things of others unlawfully, 
but in removing even the desire thereof ( asteya), 

(3) continence, (4) absence of avariciousness, 
the non-appropriation of things not one’s “own, 
consequent upon seeing the defects of attach¬ 
ment and of the miseries caused by accumula¬ 
tion, preservation, etc. ( aparigraha ). A Yogin 
must observe these duties universally {>nd un¬ 
conditionally. The maxims of moral ^conduct 
then are, 11 Thou shalt not injure anv being, 
thou shalt not speak an untruth,*thou shalt not. 
steal, thou shalt not be avaricious.^’ But the last 
three maxims can be brought under the one 
grand maxim, “ Thou shalt not injure any being 
on any condition whatsoever.” Thus it is that 
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m case of a conflict of duties, say for example, 
" between truthfulness and non-injury, it is the 
latter which is to be followed and not the 
former. 1 The fulfilment or these laws is techni¬ 
cally Cirilod in Yoga, yama. According to Lbe 
variety of circumstances, persons and conditions, 
the vices such as hims'ii, etc., may be of infinite 
hinds, but in every case it brings to us sorrow 
and takes us down the path of ignorance, and 
hence away from self-realisation. 

The other olteorvances called nit/ama, which 
are said to help the Xogin, are cleanliness, con¬ 
tentment, bijjiiB, study and making Isvsra the 
motive of jjniictiona {jxr.<trn-prurndhana ); of these 
cleanliness may be regarded as being of two 
kinds : (11 external, which consists of eating pure 
things, washing, otc,, (2) internal, which consists 
in removing the impurities of the inind. Con- 
tmit rntovt is the absence of desire to secure more 
than the bare necessaries or life. Tapas or 
asceticism consists in I lie endurance of opposites 
such as that of the desire for food and drink, 
cold and Jie.it, and, in the absence of speech and 
facial indications. Study refers to tlmt of 
philosophy which shows the way to liberation. 

Xsvuropra^hlhaua means the performance of all 

* 

1 1 ill iJ im(/w[jinl in irftinmhtr Lfi iMiciro m^Ecs that lha Jaibj 

nUo eTnctJj tlao mms coJe cf flmfl in bin 

A relAlftl btilT Kjujiiiki hnviT'i’ - tjgirk ibo t rat hi in p'.iciUHp 

*uL tbo my-Qf tfe* bu41u to ihu rilkjffir* LalL WultUtl Lhb htn u l 
■ hup Li ud -rC-mr ia ball* 
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actions and the dedicating in mind of all the 
fruits to be reaped therefrom to Isvara without 
the slightest personal desire. ♦ 

So far we have seen that in external conduct 
the Yogin has to follow the universal law of not 
committing any harm to any being and to 
strengthen himself by limiting the course of all 
other actions in accordance with the observances, 
the niyamas. For merely by non-injury the 
Yogin only avoids the vices, but he is to see 
that his other works may also be suitable for 
his purpose, for such an end restraining himself 
from injury, he has to follow the niyamas or the 
observances. 

But in his attempts to follow this procedure 
obstacles may come in, and the remedy lies ia 
meditation on the evil effects of thosa bad desires 
( pratipakshabhavana ). Thus in spite of his self- 
restraint when the desire of doing injury to 
others comes to his mind, he is to think of the 
troubles and griefs and rebirths wljich this 
injury causes, and he should make his resolve 
that when once he had forsaken it with difficul¬ 
ty he should not take it upon him again* as it is 
the source of all mischief. We have already 

noticed that the chief moral obstacles are the 

• 

attachments to pleasure, self-love, and the will 
to be; it is necessary therefore in order to 
weaken the strength of these manifestations of ^ 
ignorance by trying to take them at their real. 
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value and by meditating upon their defects. 
Thus for example when pleasure attracts us, we 
may think that* it is but a bubble which is not 
only fraught with pain itself but will gradually 
draw*us into more and more pain, and there is 
pain everywhere in all the manifestations of 
avidya. Sorrow, sorrow, sorrow, everywhere, 
excepting the right knowledge which releases 
the soul and takes it beyond the bonds of pain 
and pleasure. 

m T his thinking of the contrary nature or the 
opposite character of things which appear attrac¬ 
tive through ignorance or tempt us in the path 
of evil^acts upon the will by tending to gene¬ 
rate right estimates of things. The right obser¬ 
vances serve to make the mind pure, remove 
desires, and tend to strengthen the will and 
prepare it for the great Yoga meditation. But 
still it may be said that until the mind is at 
peace with the world, the great duty of the 
yama of ahimsa cannot be performed merely by 
thinking of the evil effects of the corresponding 
vices (jjipakshabhUvana ), particularly because in 
ordindty minds the desire for salvation is not 
strong enough to resist the temptation. It is 
therefore necessary that the mind should be at 
perfect peace-with the world by a willing culture 
of the emotion of friendliness ( maitri ) towards 
all those who are leading a life of pleasure, of 
compassion towards those who are virtuous, and 
39 
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indifference towards the vicious. Whoever * 
shows friendliness towards the happy is purged * 
of the dirt of envy, whoever wishes to remove 
the miseries of others through compassion 
(karund) is purged of the propensity of doing 
mischief to others. Complacency ( tnuditd ) re* 
moves jealousy, and indifference towards sinners, 
removes impatience and anger. Thus by the 
culture of these positive emotions the mind 
becomes inclined to the side of mental restraint. 
When the mind is thus purged of its dross the 
Togin tabes bis Yoga practice for the ultimate 
realisation of his purpose. 



When the general tendency of 


teaching referred to avidyii sometimes as the 
non-knowledge of the identity of the individual 
soul with the supreme reality the Brahman, and 
sometimes as the tendency which attracts men 
towards worliliness, we had a plastic and inde¬ 
finite conception which could be interpreted by 
the later Vedantists as a mysterious metaphysi¬ 
cal principle which in some mysterious way 
helped the Brahman in the production jof this 
world-appearance ( cf . the Sankara view of* maya 
of Vacaspati). The other side of it as a mere 
want of right knowledge of things and one’s 
true interests, was also however present in the 
same conception. Thus it is that when we 
enquire into the meaning of avidya, which is **• 
placed at the beginning of the causal nexus in 
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Buddhism, we find that it is within the range of 
earthly tangible reality, as it means the ignor¬ 
ance of the four sacred truths. Sariputta 
says, “ Not to know suffering, friend, not 
to know the origin of suffering, not to know 
the extinction of suffering, not to know the 
path to the extinction of suffering is called 
ignorance.” In Buddhism being is suffering, 
but ignorance totally deceives us as to this 
suffering, it causes us to see suffering as 
a phantom of pleasure and happiness, the im¬ 
permanent as the permanent, the non-soul as 
the soul. ,■ Precisely the s^me is the definition 
of avidya in Patanjali (anitya&uciduhkhanatmasu 
nityaiuciduhkhatmakhydtir avidya). But the con¬ 
tent is different, for in the case of Yoga we have 
two entities—purusha and prakrti which stands 
'as the • vehicle of all that is impermanent, 
sorrow, aon-soul and impure, and thus though 
the psychological and moral positions are 
almost the same there is a difference in the 
conception of avidya. 

Again, when we look to the other derivatives 
which’ are said to be the root of all ethical 
troubles, we find that avidya, raga and dvesha 
are the same*as moha, lobha and dvesha of the 
Buddhists. Thus Rhys Davids writes: * The 
three bad roots are greed, hate and want of intelli¬ 
gence ; the first three are so radical and inclu¬ 
sive as sources of all human suffering that, the 
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extinction of them, is one of the few positive 
definitions given of Nibbana.” 

The ethical function of ahatnkiira or asmita is 
also the same, and we read in the Sulla 
Nipata :— 

“ He who doth never think * 'Tis mine/ 

Nor * others have gotten something' thinketh this, 

There is nothing for me ! No * minenees ’ (mamalvam) 

being found 

In him he hath no cause to suffer grief.” 

There is also the same analysis of samsara 
as the source of all sorrows. In . s Yoga as 
well as in Buddhism, “ the state as it shrrounds 
us in this world, with its restless oscillation be¬ 
tween origination and decease, is our misfortunes. 
The ground of our existence is our will. This 
is our besetting sin, that we will to .be (c/. 
abhinivesa), that we will to be ourselves, that 
we fondly will our being to blend with other 
beings and extend. The negative of the will 
to be cuts off being, for us at least.” 1 

Not only in the origin of ethical troubles do 
we find Yoga and Buddhism the same, but we 
find also in the attainment of the ethical ideal 
that the method followed is the. same. The 


1 Compare also the same Saipkbya teaching on thia point in the 
K&rikd ' 

J?ram tatt vdbhydaannairni na me nahamitya^paritietham 
Aviparyyayddvieuddham Uvalamutpadyate jiianam. 
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same maitri, karuna, etc., and ahinisa, the same 
(iauca, santosha and tapas). Thus it is that with 
the exception of-' lsvarapranidhana and the 
general metaphysics, Buddhism has almost the 
same ethical scheme as the Yoga, and when we 
consider the details, we find that the Yoga ethics 
remarkably agrees with that of the Buddhists. 

But still so far as we understand Buddhism, 
it seems that there is little difference between 
the Buddhist and the Yoga ideal. For the 
Buddhist finds nothing but pain all round him, 
and the good for him is thus only good with 
respect to karma that is to pleasurable effect or 
eudaemoya. “ With respect to the supremely 
. good—arhatship or nirvaija,” says Rhys Davids, 
“ he might, it is true, have admitted a differ¬ 
ence, namely that this state was absolutely 
good, and* not good because of its results. It 
was the supreme result or fruit, and there was 
c no beyond.’ But then he did not rank 
Nirvana “exactly in the category of good, and 
precisely for this reason that in it moral causa¬ 
tion culminated and ceased.” It was rather a 
freedom Than a good. Good at which we aim 
in all our lower quests is sukham, in the one 
high quest, vimutti or Nirvana. But even the 
Nirvana is spoken of in terms of pleasurable 
feeling and Gotama attaining his enlightenment 
sa id to have experienced emancipation, bliss 
or vimuttisukham; Nagasena also emphatically 
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declares Nirvana to King Milinda to be absolute 
happiness or ekantasukham. 

The Samkhya Kdrikd also’describes the object 
of human endeavour as being the final removal 
of all pains ; Yoga also analyses all 'feelings 
and emotions as being nothing more than pain. 
It is through ignorance that we are deluded into 
thinking that the pains are pleasures. But it is 
also an ignorance that we are driven to hanker 
after pleasures and avoid pains. The avoidance 
of pain is not therefore the object of our en¬ 
deavours but dissociation from samsara. But 
why should we . tend to dissociate ourselves 
from samsara, because the tendency of^our mind 
towards salvation (kaivalydrtham pravrttesca) 
is as innate as the tendency towards the 
attaining of pleasure and binding *as with the 
samsara. But why should we take the former 
course and avoid the latter, if bo£h the 
tendencies are our own ? The latter is an 
unreal connection due to ignorance, and there 
is no particular reason for us to follow this 
tendency alone ; for if it be pleasure that 
attracts us to this course, a careful* analysis 
shows to us that there are in reality pains 
and not pleasures. The final achievement 
also, raukti, is dissociation frfim prakrti, and 
the testimony of thq self in its own nature. 
It is not a state of pleasure but kaivalya— 
oneness. Thus it is that though the dissociation’ 
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from the prakrti involves the ultimate disso¬ 
ciation from all pleasure and pain, such a 
course is followed liot with the purpose of 
the attainment of an ultimate state of happi¬ 
ness, buffor removing that instinct inherent in 
our nature which seeks to be free. Prakrti 
cannot realise herself only in drawing us through 
the bonds of ignorance but she wants to realise 
herself by setting us free. We are conscious 
of these tendencies of prakrti through the mind, 
its product; we find there that both are impera¬ 
tive with us, when we give ourselves up to 
desires of enjoyment ( bhogapmvrtti) we have 
samsara, fjpd when we give ourselves up to 
the tendency of liberation ( kaivalyapravrtti) 
we have liberation. The schism of sreyas and 
preyas is therefore innate in our nature, and 
that course t»f conduct which binds us in the 
meshes of the preyas, the pleasurable, and 
bhoga, the enjoyment, is immoral, whereas the 
conduct which leads us onward to the sreyas 
or liberation is moral. The moral dignity of 
the Yogin. will appear in this that with him 
the attractions of earthly pleasure and the great 
pleasure of heaven are worth nothing compared 
with the supreme happiness that comes from 
the destruction *of lust. When the gods 
tempt an advancing Yogin with the transitory 
sensual pleasures of their heaven, " Sir will 
you sit here, will you rest here, here is an 
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attractive pleasure, here is an attractive girl, 
this elixir wards off old age and death,’* 
the Togin turns his back to all these 
temptations and says “ Baked on the pitiless 
coals of the round of rebirths, wandering about 
in the blinding gloom of birth and death,— 
hardly have I found the lamp that dispels the 
darkness of the moral defilements, the lamp of 
Yoga,—when, these lust-born gusts of the 
things of sense threaten to put it out; how 
then could it be that having seen its light 
tricked by the mirage of the things of sense, 
I should throw myself like fuel into that same 
fire of the round of rebirths as it flared up 
again ? Fare ye well, like unto dreams are ye I 
they are to be pitied that crave these things 
of sensei” Howsoever great and supreme 
any happiness might be it must lead to pain, 
so happiness cannot be the goal towards which 
a Yogin should move. His goal is freedom from 
the bondage of the prakrti and thw ambition 
of his is ultimate and irreducible, for it is innate 
with prakrti to tend towards liberating the 
purushas from their own shackles. It is 
through the tendency of prakrti that men desire 
pleasures and thereby suffer »pains, and it .is 
through prakrti again that men desire mukti 
and are freed from all pleasure and pain. 

The stoics also wanted to turn away froSa 
nature; they also found the world to be full 
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of pain, and thus sought to return to the philo- 
sopher’s quietness of reason. But this life of 
reason was a life of happiness. It is only by 
a later modification of stoicism that cheerful¬ 
ness .or peace of mind, is taken as the real 
ultimate end, to which the exercise of virtue 
is merely a means. In Zeno’s system it is 
good volition, and not the feeling that attends 
it, which constitutes the essence of good 
life. But even then pleasant feeling of some 
kind must always have been a prominent 
element in the popular conception of “ well¬ 
being,” and it is probable that the serene 
joys of virtue and the grieflessness which the 
sage was conceived to maintain amid the worst 
tortures, formed the main attraction of stoicism 
for most# minds. It is this that gives stoicism 
its hedonistic tinge. The Yoga however did 
not"* aim at any such philosopher’s serene 
happiness, but the extinction of the source of 
happiness and pain. In the emancipated stage 
there was not only no pain but no pleasure 
also, for it was prakrti which was the feeling 
principle, and this was no part of a man’s 
essential nature as pure reason. The stoics 
. thought that pain came only because we could 
not reconcile *our essentially rational nature 
to the happiness of the world, which in essence 
- are all rational in the highest degree. The 
' Yoga however found that pain formed an 
40 
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essential constituent of the three types of feelings 
—the prakrti—and could only be avoided by a 
complete dissociation of the purusha from the, 
feeling stuff, the prakrti; and consequently from 
the cessation of all the psychological experiences 
which are but composites of the ultimate feeling 
materials, the sattva, rajas and tamas. Such 
a psychological dissociation was but the other 
name for the dissociation from mind ( citta ). 
It is thus that the dissociation from mind and 
all experiences associated with it, is called 
mukti. When in the first stages we find that 
the Yogin analyses .the world-experiences as 
painful and thus grows averse to them, we are 
led to trace a tinge of hedonism in it, but^when 
we find that the practice of virtues, the cessation 
of worldly actions, the serene happiness and 
knowledge of meditation are all but. means 
to the dissolution of Avidya and the freedom 
of the pure intelligence to purusha, we are 
forced to say that it is not hedonism. Even the 
Yedantic ideal 1 had to offer a state of bliss in 
the supreme merging of the self in the Brahman 
though it be of a transcendental nature, but 
the Yoga has no such temptation to offer, for 
if the state of mukti is state of 

painlessness, it is because "it is the 
pure purusha absolutely dissociated from 

1 There are however Vedantisfcs who denj that in B rah manhood 
there con be any positive ananda. 
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the feeling principle of prakrti. To the question 
why we should move ourselves to attain such 
p state the Yoga answer is that it is as natural a 
tendency of the human mind as that which takes 
the world ^s its own and holds the experiences 
of pleasure, pain, etc., as belonging to the 
purusha, the pure intelligence. The highest end 
of the Yogin is not to avoid pain or even the 
world experiences that lead to it, for then he 
could have been satisfied when he passed into the 
nirvicara or ananda stage of samadhi; but no, he 
is not satisfied there, for the ultimate goal before 
him is the removal of avidya and the dissolution 
of the prakrti. It is easy to see that such a 
goal is not a goal of feeling but a goal of an 
innate tendency towards the destruction of 
avidya a«d the absolute freedom of the spirit. 
If to the worldly person it is held as a state of 
absolute painlessness, it is because the state of 
freedom is also the highest good, even from the 
worldly point of view which seeks to avoid pain; 
any other attempt which aims at pleasure of any 
kind must fail, for it will necessarily bring pain ; 
so the true ^aim of all persons ought to be the 
avoidance of pain, and the ultimate stage of 
such an aim'is the dissolution of prakrti. So 
the mukti is not only the natural ideal of man 
but also the highest good, as it involves the ulti¬ 
mate uprooting of the source of all feelings, the 
prakrti. 
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The notion of mukti is indeed the pivot on 
which all systems of Indian philosophy revolve. 
The word mukti is derived from the root muc. 
to be free from. Mukti therefore means the true 
transcendent nature of the self free^from-> any 
touch or association with prakrti. But apart 
from any such negative conception, there is also 
the positive content that in this state uncontami¬ 
nated by any impurity, the self remains in 
itself ; of course the self cannot in any state be 
sullied by any impurity, but yet in the samsara 
stage, since the prakrti is continually transform¬ 
ing herself differently, with reference to different 
souls, these transformations of prakrti as 
thoughts and ideas carry with them the convic¬ 
tion that they belong to a person, and thus there 
is a seeming association of the self witlvprakrti, 
by virtue of which the pure self appears as the 
person who enjoys and suffers, wills and thinks. 
Strictly speaking the self can have neither 
bondage nor freedom. The state of bondage is 
thus a state of prakriti in which the prakrti 
can undergo such transformations (ip the 
shape of thought, feeling and willing)'" with 
reference to any purusha as are interpreted with 
reference to it or as belonging to k. The self 
has no consciousness in our ordinary sense of 
the term, but it is the^postulate of all pheno¬ 
menal consciousness. The nature of the self, is 
said to be pure cit (intelligence). This cit is not 
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ordinary intelligence but a transcendent entity. 

•It is devoid of any action or feeling. This cit 
is never demonstrated in its absolute purity in 
any of our ordinary conscious states, but is 
revealed.at the stage just preceding mukti or 
final emancipation. The self is neither con¬ 
sciousness nor unconsciousness but the transcen¬ 
dent intelligence of absolute homogeneity. The 
ITpanishads had spoken of such an atraan as 
pure transcendent intelligence and the Samkhya- 
Yoga had accepted it as a legacy from them, 
and postulated it as being indispensable for the 
interpretation of conscious states. According to 
Samkhya-Yoga, our mental states become con¬ 
scious orfly because they happen* with reference 
to a purusha from whom they catch reflection. 
The phenomena of mental states differ from the 
phenomena of happenings in the objective world 
in that? they happen immediately and directly 
with reference to a purusha, and are made of 
such stuij that they can catch reflection from it 
(purusha). What the exact nature of this 
purusha as pure intelligence is, we cannot say, 
for it is a transcendent entity. 

Samkhya differs from Buddhism in holding 
that the mentaljstates by their mutual correla¬ 
tion, movement* collocation or conglomeration 
cannot generate consciousness. The element of 
consciousness in the mental states is derived 
from an extraneous principle. The ultimate 
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purpose or realisation of citta is accomplished * 
when it succeeds at the final stage in producing* 
in consciousness an image of this transcendent 
entity, the purusha ; and when this is once done 
the purpose or teleology of citta being -fulfilled, 
it cannot hold itself any longer, but is disinte¬ 
grated and dissolved and the purusha, the 
absolute, shines forth alone by itself in the eter¬ 
nal state of kaivalya. 

But how far is man responsible for his 
actions, how is the problem of the relation of 
free will and karma to be solved ? This ques¬ 
tion did not occur in this form in any prominent 
manner in Sanskrit works, for the supposition 
always was that man was free to wort, and he 
was responsible for his karma or actions. The 
fact that man has to suffer for hisj, actions to 
such an extent that he cannot avoid it even by 
death, as he will have to be born again for reap- 
ing their fruits, makes it not only necessary that 
there should be a harmony between the.external 
order of necessity and change and the moral 
order dependent upon the realisation of an ideal 
by the will, but also that man should be free to 
act. All the systems of Indian Philosophy except 
the Carvaka agreed upon the .law of karm& 
as determining the differences *in the fortunes 
and experiences of pleasure and pain between 
man and man in sociaf life, and the que stio n oi - 
the opposition of freedom and karma did mTt rise 
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^t all as an important point of discussion. When 
we however approach it with our minds steeped 
in western philosophy to meet the discussion of 
free will and determinism we find it difficult to 
reconcile them. If the individual should depend 
upon hfi karma of a previous birth for his men¬ 
tal endowments and physical environments and 
sufferings and enjoyments, where is the scope of 
his free will to act ? His previous karmas brought 
about his present state and through that deter¬ 
mined his present karma, and this again deter¬ 
mines a future state and karma. There is thus 
throughout a process of dependent origination 
and decease ( paticcasamuppada ). The apparent 
soul is jmly a tool in the hand&of this eternally 
moving causal nexus and it is thus that Buddhism 
which laid stress upon this process of karma had 
dismissed the soul altogether. 

Looking at the problem from another point of 
view we find that it is determinism, psychological 
and external, which gives the scope for the 
moral Struggle. If we had not to struggle 
against the forces leading us the other way there 
would b<? no moral conflict, no development of 
moral will, and the spheres of the normative and 
the natural would coincide. This modifies our 
position with 'regard to the problem of free 
will, and we ask ourselves how far we are free, 
and how far we are determined. Since all karma 
stands’in Indian Philosophy as the principle of 
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determinism, the question returns again, What 
is the nature of karma ? How does it limit our # 

freedom ? . 

To enquire into this problem we find that* as 
; in Buddhism so in Yoga, karma means all that 
we do in thought, word and deed. The first one 
is called the manasa karma, and the other two the 
vahya karma. These are again divided as (1) krsna, 

(2) sukla, (3) suklakrsna and (4) asuklakrsna. 

The krsna (black) karmas are those committed 
by the wicked and as such are wicked actions 
which pass also by the name, adharma. These 
again are of two kinds: (1) external, of the nature 
of speaking ill of others, stealing others’ property, 
and (2) mental as in having such states^ as are 
opposed to sraddha, vlrya, etc. The sukla karmas . 

, are the virtuous or meritorious ones which can 
happen only in the form of good mental states 
such as, sraddha, vlrya, smrti, samadhi nnd. pra- 
jna, which are infinitely superior to any good 
actions that may be achieved in the external 
world. The sukla karma can thus only accrue to 
* those who resort to study and meditation. The 
suklakrsna karmas are the actions achieved in 
the external world and they are called white and 
iblack because actions achieved in the external 
world cannot be devoid of some wickedness* 
as they must necessarily be associated with 
some harm at least -to the living beings— . - 

yadyavat cohissudhuiiusudhycun tolvu scivviTirusti 
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1c asy a tit plda ; ndpi vrlhyadisadhane karma ni 
* paraplda nasti avaghatadisamaye api pipilika- 
dibadhasambhavat .. We in ordinary circum¬ 
stances are thus always in all our external 
actions yarning dharma and adharma, and may 
thus be said (o be lying on the bed of karmas 
(karmaiaya). Dharma and adharma are thus 
called the karmds'aya and they proceeding from 
sukla and asukla karma produce pleasures and 
pains. The asuklakrshna karma belongs to those 
who have renounced all the fruits of their good 
actions to Isvara, and whose present body is the 
last one. They do not perform any black actions, 
nor reap the fruits of good ones, having dedicated 
them aH to Isvara. 

The root of all karmas and hence of karma- 
sayas is tjie fivefold group of avidya, asmita, 
raga, dvesha and abhinivesa, so long as they are 
not Removed ; all karmasaya, dharma or 
adharma must ripen and give their fruit, but 
once tlje roots are removed, all karmas and 
karmasayas are also necessarily destroyed and 
cannot §ive their fruits. The afflictions or klesas 
are lik*> the streams of water which nourish 
the karmasayas, and thus when once the afflic¬ 
tions are destrgyed, the innumerable vehicles of 
actions accumulating from beginningless time 
having no scope for their fruition (as the very 
vteed of their existence^ the avidya has bew 
burnt) are destroyed. 


r 
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Karmasaya is again classified from the point* 
of view of the time of its fruition as drstajanma- 
vedanlya (ripening in the same life) and adrsta- 
janmavedanvja (ripening in another unknown 
life). The punyakarmasaya which is generat¬ 
ed by intense purificatory action, trance and 
repetition of mantras and the papakarmasaya 
which is generated by repeated evil done to men 
who are suffering the extreme misery of fear, 
disease, and helplessness or to those who place 
confidence or to those who are highminded and 
perform tapas, ripen into fruit in that very life, 
and may thus be called drsiajanmavedanlya. 
Other kinds of actions take fruition in other 
future lives. The living beings in hell must be 
taken as an exception to drstajanmavedanlya, 
for as their bodies and lives are intended for 
sufferance alone, no karmasaya can accumulate 
for them. So also, those saintly characters who 
have destroyed their afflictions must be taken as 
exceptions to adrstajanmavedanlya karmasaya. 

The karmas'ayas of both kinds described above 
ripen themselves into the life-state, life-time, 
and life-experience, called the three 7 vipakas 
of karmasaya. They produce pleasure or pain 
according as they are the fruits of pu^yakarma? 
saya or papakarmasaya. It is*-'assumed that 
many karmas have combined together to produce 
one life-state, for if each karma for its fjyjitici 
would require a life, there being endless karmas", 
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'there would not be sufficient lives available for 
fruition. It is therefore held that many karmas 
unitfe to produce .one life-state ( jati ), and deter¬ 
mine particular life-time ( dyuskala ) and pleasur¬ 
able or painful experiences. The virtuous or sinful 
karmiisayas Accumulated in one life (in order to 
produce their effects) cause the death of the 
individual, and manifest themselves in producing 
the birth of the individual, his life-time and 
particular pleasurable or painful experience. 
The order of undergoing the experiences is the 
order in which the karmas manifest themselves 
as effects, the principal ones being manifested 
earlier in life. Principal karmas here refer to 
those-Avhich are too ready to generate their 
effects. We see that there is a continuity of exist¬ 
ence all through, as the karmas of this life, 
when they ripen, jointly tend to fructify by caus¬ 
ing another birth, as a means whereto death is 
caused and along with it life is manifested in 
another body formed by the refilling from pra- 
krti (prakrti/dpTira) and the same karmasaya re¬ 
gulates the life period and the experiences of 
that life, the karmasaya of which life again 
take a similar course, and manifest itself in 
the production of another life and so on. 

But this karmasaya regarded as ekabhavika 
or unigenital on account of its accumulating in 
one life, must be distinguished from the v&sanas 
’regarded as anekabhavika as they remain 
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accumulated from thousands of previous lives* 
from beginningless time and the mind is pervaded 
all over with them like knots of# fishing net. *The 
vasanas result from a memory of the experiences 
of a life generated by the fructification pf the 
karmasaya and kept in the citta in tTie form of 
potency or impressions ( samskara ). Now we have 
seen before that the citta remains constant in all 
births and rebirths that an individual has under¬ 
gone from eternity. It therefore keeps the 
memory of these experiences of thousands of 
lives in the form of samskara or potency. These 
vasanas are the causes of the instinctive tenden¬ 
cies, habits of deriving pleasures and pains 
peculiar to different animal lives. Thus the*oabits 
of a dog-life and its peculiar mode of taking 
its experiences and of deriving ple^ure and 
pain are very different in nature from.those of 
a man-life, and must therefore be explained on 
the basis of an incipient memory in the form of 
potency impressions or samsk&ras of tjie ex¬ 
periences that an individual must have un¬ 
dergone in a previous dog-life of its own. # 

Now when by this fructification # of tlfB kar¬ 
masaya a dog-life is settled on a person, at once 
his corresponding vasanas of a previous dog-life 
are revived and he begins to take'interest in his 
dog-life in the manner of a dog. 

If there were not this law of vasanas, _thep_“ 
any vasana might be revived in any life, and” 
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\here would be no difference of human instincts 
and those of other animals. The vasanas 
bejng of the nature of samskiiras, potencies 
or impressions, can be revived again in time, 
though* the time of their revival may come in 
even after many hundreds of years. For once 
the samskSra is formed in the citta, it cannot go 
out of it or be lost in the natural course, and 
whensoever the conditions recur they will be 
revived. So when the karmasaya is on its way 
to fructification by the production of any birth- 
and life-time, it helps to revive the vasanas 
as instinctive tendencies or,memories. So the 
instinctive fear of death also coWs from the 
innate^ memory of the experiences of the suffer¬ 
ings of past lives. 

Returning again to the divisions of karmasaya 
we find. that drstajanmavedaniya karmas of 
unappointed fruition ( aniyatavipaka ) have three 
different courses. Thus, firstly, in the case of 
a Yogiu they may not find any scope of fructifi¬ 
cation, and may thus be lost for good, or second¬ 
ly, as effects of minor actions they may show 
themsefves gradually, along with the effects of 
major actions in instalments in many lives; or 
jthirdly, they -may remain overcome for a very 
long time by other ( *dr$tajanmavedariya ) kar¬ 
mas of appointed fruition ( niyatavipak «). A 
Vio Jpr example may do some good actions and 
■*ome extremely vicious ones, so that at the time 
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of death the karmas'aya of these vicious actions* 
becoming ripe and fit for appointed fruition 
may generate an animal life, \?ut his good ‘act¬ 
ions, the benefits of which are such as may \)e 
reaped only in a man-life will remain overcome 
until he by the fruition of his oth'er deeds can 
earn a man’s life and be born again as man. 

Thus when we try to classify, we find that 
karmas are of two kinds: (I) those which are to 
be fruitful in this life (niyatavipaka) and (2) 
those which are to be fruitful in other lives (ani- 
yatavipaka). Those which are to be fruitful 
in this life are also called ekabhavika by V5cas- 
pati. 1 These may* be those actions of the 
preceding life or lives which being on the point 
of fruition produced this body, or they may also 
be those intensive good or bad actions which 
produce their fruits immediately and are there¬ 
fore called drstajanmavedanlva as distinguished 
from the fruits of the karmas of other lives en¬ 
joyed in this life and called drstajanmavedanlya 
( niyatavipaka ). As regards the karmas accu¬ 
mulated in this life, some of them will be of 
appointed fruition and produce the life-state of 
another birth, but those which could not come 
to the stage of appointed fruition may either be 

m 

\ Bhikshu and his follower Nagesa differ from V«caapati in hold¬ 
ing that ekabhavika i§ ooly that action which ia fructified in the life^ 
immediately succeeding the life in which it ia accumulated. Solace 
ing to him dr4$ajanm»vedan»ya eannot be called ekabhavika. 
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lost through the man’s attaining right know¬ 
ledge or may he awaiting till the coming of such 
a suitable birth in.which they can show them¬ 
selves, or they may gradually fructify in connec¬ 
tion with the fructification of major karmas. 

When we attempt to get at the root of this 
artificial and detailed karma theory which bears 
a strong Jaina colouring, we see that by the . 
karmas, some new kinds of matter stuff are pro¬ 
duced which may be called virtue or vice. We 
have no reason to he shocked at such a theory 
in a system of thought, where ideas, emotions 
and all that we call mental, are but some subtle 

kinds of matter-stuff. This virtue-stuff or vice- ' 
* « 

stuff fdrms, so to say, a kind of sheath which is 
associated with the purpose of purusha. When; 
these hav<i accumulated and undergone certain 
transformations, they require some new condi¬ 
tions *of body, etc., for manifesting themselves 
into their effects. Isvara removed the barriers of 
the prajjrti in the suitable direction, so that 
through mahat new fillings-in might take place, 
and out pf this new influx of matter-stuff from 
prakrti a suitable body might through the pro¬ 
cesses of evolution be made, wherein the 
purusha had to manifest itself and suffer the 
pains and pleasures destined for it by the fructi¬ 
fying influence of dharma or adharma stuff. 
This dispensation of the experiences of pleasure 
and pain takes place through the particular 
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modifications of the buddhi. So it is that 
dharma or adharma matter is also a particular 
modification of buddhi as much as other charac¬ 
teristics of change or life-sponteneity are. These 
dharma and adharma stuff remaining in buddhi 
subjectively, determine the pleasures and pains of 
the man, for it is a matter of common experience 
according to the Samkhya-Yoga theory that the 
same object ( e.g . a young wife) produces pleasure 
in the mind of the husband and pain in the mind 
of another co-wife looking at her with jealous 
eyes. All objects are composed of three primary 
feelings, and they, excite different feelings in 
different persons according to the fructifying 
dharma or adharma with which their tmddhis 
may be associated. 

The karmas however do not penetrate into 
the purusha after the Jaina fashion and cannot 
therefore obscure his vision or weaken hfs will. 
There is no lesya here which can colour the soul. 
The soul in spite of all its bad works evet remains 
in its original purity. 

It will moreover b« seen that according to the 
karma theory of Yoga the limitations imposed by 
karma lie mainly in producing the suffering of 
pain and the particular environment in which w;e 
are born as men, in particular social positions 
with peculiar advantages or disadvantages. 1 

* W* may contraat this view with the extreme view of^GoSlJTa lac- 
eording to whom there is no such thing u exertion, labour, power. 
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* But the scope of self-improvement is not stopped. 

3\Jan holds within his mind in the form of 
# 

samskaras all the good and bad lives that he 
has lived and he is free to determine himself 
as he *likes # ; he has also the innate instinct in 
his mind to tend towards final emancipation 
or the ultimate good; he has around him the 
obstacles also as the past bad lives that he has 
lived, and he has to exert his will and achieve 
his moral ideal. The objection that purusha 
itself is without any will or movement cannot 
apply, for the answer is the same as that we 
have for all other mental states and experiences, 
namely that the buddhi and the purusha 
together serve for all phenomenal purposes to 
stand as a knowing, feeling, and willing self, 

* and the transcendental aspect need not interfere 

at any state of our phenomenal experences. 

* 

energy or human strength ; all thiugs are unalterably fixed. The 
Digha Nikdya gives the doctrine of Gos&la's system thus: “ There is no 
cause, either proximate or remote, for the depravity of beings; they 
become depraved without reason ; they become pure without cause or 
reason. Nothing depends either on one's efforts or on the efforts of 
others ; in Short nothing depends on any human efforts, for there is no 
such thing as pover, energy, homAn exertion or human strength. 
Everything that thinks, everything that has senses, everything that is 
procreated, everything that lives is destitute of force, power or energy. 
Their varying conditRms at any time are due to fate, to their environ¬ 
ment and their own nature." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Yoga Practice. 

When by observing the universaFMahavratas 
and filling the mind with the sweet emotions of 
friendliness and compassion, and by adherence to 
such attainments as contentment, etc., the mind 
is softened, the Yogin looks to the Yoga practice 
for gaining a complete mastery over his mind. 
Yoga means the arrest of the flow of the states, 
and is thus a characteristic quality of the mind, 
for in all minds in the continual passage of the 
states there is always taking place a relative 
arrest of a certain state and the rise of another. 
But not until this arrest of states has become • 
an object of the conscious efforts of will, and 
has helped the Yoga to loosen the knots of 
affliction by inclining the mind to a state of “ 
deep and steady inhibition, can it be of any use 
to the Yoga ideal. The river of mind, says the 
sage Vyasa, flows in two directions : it flows 
towards the evil and it flows towards right 
knowledge, the good. So long as man does not 
find that his instinctive hankering $fter pleasure,, 
sensual gratification, and worldly objects is 
incessantly drawing him into the meshes of 
pains, so long as he does'not understand that thaT * 
happiness of paradise of the popular forms of- 
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•worship is not only transitory but is in reality 
dire pain with a mere varnish of pleasure, 
he will not try J;o turn his mind towards the 
right and the good. So disinclination towards 
worldly pleasures and their attainment, vairagva*, 
is the first desideratum. The stronger the 
vairiigya, the greater will be his inclination 
towards turning away his mind and controlling 
it from dissipating and corroding vices. The 
next desideratum is habit (dbhyasa). The habit 
is the habit of steadying the mind. In order to 
strengthen it, one must most assiduously continue 
to practise it for a very long time, put the 
utmost energy of his will info the attempt, and 
have « staunch faith and confidence in the 
method he is adopting. He must habituate his 
• mind and body to bear with indifference all 
sorts of privations and acquire absolute conti- 
nenoe, brahmacaryya, and be possessed of 
knowledge. It is when all these accessory con¬ 
ditions are thoroughly fulfilled that it becomes 
possible for a man to acquire a steady habit. 
The greater the chance of distraction either 
from ignorance, faithlessness or any other 
cause, the less will be the possibility of keeping 
the mind steady. The accessory virtues which 
gradually advance Yoga development are 
sraddha, vlrya, samadhi and prajfia. Sraddha 
means not only faith But includes a sweet hope 
which looks cheerfully on the practice and 
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brings a firm belief in the success of the attempt. ^ 

Such a cheerful hope saves the Yogin from all - 
depressions and fears, and keeps him steady in 
his path of toil. Vlrya is the firmness of will 
and effort which comes naturally from the firm¬ 
ness of faith and hope as is exemplified in 
Buddha when he said, “ Let my body dry up in 
this seat, let my bones, skin and flesh moulder 
away, but without attaining right knowledge 
which can hardly be secured even by the 
attempts of thousands of years, my body shall 
not move from this seat.’’ From such an 
unflinching determination comes smrti or 
samadhi—the steady meditation in which the 
thinker loses himself in the thought. From the 
development of such samadhi comes prajua or 
right knowledge about the true nature of prakrti 
and purusha; and then one should continually 
meditate upon this right knowledge, till - at* last 
this also loses all attraction for him and he is * 
liberated according to the superior, inferior or - i 
middling attainment of these conditions of 
practice such as s'raddha, etc. The Yogins can be 
divided into three classes, and again §ach of 
these classes may be divided further into three 
classes according to the degree of superior, 
inferior or middling energy that the Yogin is able' 
to devote to his task, and the time within 

which success can be -attained is determined, ' - 

accordingly. 
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• Turning to the actual Yoga practice we come 
first to the posture of the Yogin called the asana. 
He anust attain such a perfect posture that all 
efforts to that end should cease, and there should 
not be any movement of the body. One should 
think how this great earth is set at rest and thus 
secure strength for the mind to keep itself 
steady in its own posture. 

After having secured stability in the posture 
a person should try the pranayaraas. The pauses 
that come after a deep inhalation and after deep 
exhalation are each called pmnayama: the first 
is called external and the second internal. There 
is however a third mode, ‘when the lungs are 
neither too much dilated nor too much contract¬ 
ed and there is another total restraint, where 
, cessation of both these motions takes place by a 
single effort, just as water thrown on a heated 
ston^ shrivels up from all sides. 

These can be regulated by keeping the eye 
upon space, span and numbers. Thus as the 
breathihg becomes slower the space that it 
occupies also becomes smaller and smaller. Space 
is againTof two kinds, internal and external. At 
the time of inhalation the breath occupies internal 
space which can be felt even in the soles of 
hands and fe^t, just like the slight touch of 
an ant. To try to feel this touch along with 
deep inhalation serves ter lengthen the period of 
cessation of breathing. External space is the 
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distance from the tip of the nose to the most- 
remote point up to which breath can be felt by 
the palm of the hand or by the movement of«any 
light substance like cotton placed there and 
just as the breathing becomes slower and slower 
the distance traversed by it also becemes smaller 
and smaller. Regulations by time are seen 
when attention is kept over the time taken up 
in breathing the shortest time being a moment 
which is the fourth part of the twinkling of the 
eye. So regulation by time means the fact of our 
attending to the moments or ksanas spent in the 
acts of inspiration, pause and expiration. These 
pranayamas can also be measured by the number 
of normal durations of breaths. The time taken 
by the inspiration and expiration of a healthy 
man is the same as that which is measured by, 
snapping the fingers after turning 'the hand 
thrice over the knee and is the measure of dura* 
tion of normal breath ; the first mild attempt is 
called udghata and matras or measures are mea¬ 
sured by 36 such ughatas; when it is double it is 
the second udghiita, middling, when it is trebled it 
is the third udghata called intense. Gradually the 
Yogin acquires the practice of praijayama of long 
duration being daily practised and being in¬ 
creased in succession to a day, fortnight, a month' 
and soon. He proceeds first by mastering the 
first udghata, then the second and so on until 
the duration increases up to a day, fortnight 
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& month as stated before. There is also a fourth 
kind of praniyama transcending all those stages 
of unsteady practice when the Yogin is steady in 
his cessation of breath. It must be remembered, 
however* that while the pranayamas are prac¬ 
tised, the mind must be fixed by dhyana and 
dhSrana to some object, external or internal, 
without which these will he of no avail. By 
the practice of pranAyama mind becomes fit 
for concentration, and steadiness is acquired, 
and this steadiness is the same as concentra¬ 
tion, as we find also in the sutra “ dharanam 
ca yogyata manasah .” 

When by the pranayaraa th§ senses are res¬ 
trained from their external objects, we have 
what is called pratyahara, by which the mind 
ftmains as*if in its own nature, being altogether 
identified with the object of inner concentration 
or contemplation, and thus when this citta is 
again suppressed the senses which had already 
ceased from coming into contact with other 
objects and become submerged in the citta itself 
also cease, along with it. Dharana is the concen¬ 
tration ot cittorOn a particular place, which is so 
very necessary at the time of prapayamas 
mentioned before. The mind may thus be held 
steadfast in sucli places as the sphere of the 
navel, the lotus of the hpart, the light in the 
brain, thp forepart of the nose, the forepart of 
thb" tongue, or any other parts of the body. 
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Dhvana is the continuance, the changing flow of _ 
the mental effort, in the object of dharana un- 

o 

mediated by any other break of conscious states. 

Samidhi or trance contemplation results 
when by deep concentration mind becomes trans¬ 
formed in the form of the object of contempla¬ 
tion. By pratyahara or power of abstraction the 
mind desists from all other objects except the 
one to which it is intended to be centred;. the 
Togin as he thus abstracts his mind also tries to 
give to it some internal or external object, and 
this fixing on an object is called dharaiia. It 
should be borne indnind that in order to inhibit 
the obstructions prising from the shakiness and 
unsteadiness of the body it is necessary to prac- * 
tise steadfast posture and to cultivate the prana-, 
yama, as also for the purpose of inhibiting the 
distractions arising from breathing. ^Gradually 
as an effect of steadying the mind on one object 
by meditation called dhvana, the mind flows 
steadily in that state without any interruption, 
and the miod even ceases to think that it is 
thinking the object; it is then transformed into 
the form of the object under concentration and * 
becomes steady therein. We see therefore that 
samadhi is the consummation o* that process 
which begins in dharana or concentration. These 
three, dharana, dhvana and samadhi represent ^ 
the three stages of the same process, of which 
the last one is the perfection, and these three are 
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* together technically called samyama which di- 
. rectly leads to and is immediately followed by 
the samprajiiata state. Yogahgas or the attain¬ 
ment of moral virtues only help it indirectly. 
For asamprajiiata state however these three are 
not so intimately related, for a person who is 
very highly advanced, one who is the special 
object of God’s grace may at once by an intense 
vairagya and abhyasa pass into the nirodha 
state or the state of absolute suppression. 

As gradually the knowledge of samadi dawns 
through the possession of samyama, the samyama 
is strengthened. With the* rise of samadhi- 
knowledge or prajnaloka the safthyama also rises 
higher and higher. In the beginning, the mind 
^jan hold samyama or concentrate, and become 
one with a gross object together with its name, 
etc., which is called the savitarka state; the 
next plane or stage of samyama is that when 
the mind becomes one with the object of its 
meditation without any consciousness of its name, 
etc., called nirvitarka. Next come the other two 
states when the mind is fixed to subtle substan- 

o 

ces callecTsavicara and nirvicara. 

The savitarka stage is that in which the mind 
becomes one with the thing together with its 
name and concept and is regarded as the lowest 
stage ; for here the gross object does not 
appear to the mind in its true reality but 
only in a false illusory way, in which it 
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appears in ordinary life associated with the con- . 
cept and the name. This state is not different 
from ordinary conceptual sfates in which fhe 
particular thing is not only associated with the 
concept and its name, but also with other con- 
cepts and their various relations ; thus a cow 
will not only appear before the mind with its 
concept and name only,but also along with other 
relations and thoughts associated with the 
cow, c. g. t this is a cow, it belongs to so and so, 
it has many hairs on its body, and so forth! 
This state is therefore the rudimentary stage, 
as the mind here ’does not become one with 
the heart of reality but is only attempting to 
become steady and is not yet beyond the range 
of ordinary consciousness. 

From this comes the nirvitarka stage, when 
the mind by its steadiness can become 'one,-with 
the object divested of all other association of - 
name, concept, etc. The thing in this state 
does not appear as an object of consciousness 
but the consciousness being divested of all “ I ” 
or “ mine ” becomes one with the object itself, 
so that there is no such notion hereV"* I know 
this,” but the mind becomes one with the thin" 
the notions of subject and object drop off, and 
the result is the one steady transformation of 
te ramd as the object of its contemplation; ' r 
This state brings to us the real knowledge of 
the thing divested of other false and illusory 
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associations, which instead of explaining the 
real nature of the objects serve only to hide 
theimall the more. # This samadhi knowledge or 
prajfiu is called nirvitarka. The objects of this 
state are the grosser material objects and the 
senses. • 

When the Togin has mastered this state, he 
then directs his attention to finer and subtler 
objects, those from which the atoms have been 
derived. Things now appear before the mind 
of the Yogin not as the conglomeration of atoms, 
but of the diverse tanmatras of rupa, rasa, etc., 
under the limitations of time, space, and causali¬ 
ty, and this is called the saviciira stage. It 
differs *from the savitarka sta£e in that here 
the objects of concentration are the tanmatra 
'jnd not the gross bhuta. But this stage is also 
negated for the formation of the indeterminate 

o 

tan metric meditation called the nirvicara. The 
' mind here does not feel in the savicara stage 
as perceiving the tanmatras as being associated 
with pleasures, pains, or any other characteristic 
qualities, but it becomes one with it, merged 
as it were, as in the nirvitarka stage with 
reference fa gross objects. 

, These four stages are however often counted 
as two, vitarkimugata including as savitarka 
and nirvitarka and vicaranugata including savi¬ 
cara and nirvicara. The other two elevated 
stages that come after these are anandanugata 
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and asmitanugafca. In the anandanugat* 
stage the mind is filled with supreme bliss ox- 
happiness ; and in the asmitanugata the mind, 
is in the state of pure being when the self is 
one with the buddhi. It will be seen therefore 
that the first two kinds called the vitarkanugata, 
and vicaranugata are those where it is the 
grosser and subtler forms of objects that are 
made the objects of meditation. The objects 
may no doubt vary from the bhutas up to the 
prakrti herself, but still these forms of medita¬ 
tion have this characteristic, that unity with 
them is effected with themselves as objects, 
grahyavishaya. In the anandanugata however 
the self has el&vated itself from this objective 
meditation and is one with the pure sattva or 
blissful aspect of the senses, the apperceivers/ 
of sensitivity, and this type of samadhi is 
therefore called grahanavishaya. 1 The asmita- 
nugata is the one where the buddhi turns back 
to itself, and the self being one with the buddhi 
there is only the steady light of pure being 
(sattva).- Samadhi thus comes to be of four 
kinds: vitarka, vicara, ananda, and asnyta, and 
if we take each of the other varieties -ST vitarka 
and vicara, it becomes of six kinds and when 

r 

’ Bhiksha however does not take the pleasure or bliss belonging 
to the senses bat inanda as a special object of meditation. 

* Here also Bhikshu does not tuke it as any self-torning of buddhi 
but the shining of the proper nature of the purusha. 
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with it the nirananda and nirasmita varieties 
are added, it becomes of eight kinds . 1 All 
these types however have an object on which 
the meditation is*based, and as such are known 
as the samprajiiata samadhi. The next stage 
is calfed £he stage of nirodha when there is no 
actual mental stage of any kind. The mind in 
thla state is in pure vacuity so to say ; there 
are only some of the germs of thought in the 
form of potencies. The “ I ” of the mind re¬ 
mains long in this nirodha in a state of absolute 
objectlessness ; all the potencies are destroyed, 
and at last the citta is annihilated in the sense 
that it returns back to prakrti, never again to 
bind the purusha. 

It appears that all the four forms of samadhi 
that we have just now described were in exis- 
' tence evtjn long before Buddha. This fact with 
manv other points of resemblance which we 
have noticed before would offer strong ground 
for inferring that Buddha might have derived a 
large part of the groundwork of his philosophy, 
theoretic as well as practical, from the Yoga * 
doctrines which were then only in a floating 
conditiecr- It has often been maintained that 
Buddha was much indebted to Samkhya philo¬ 
sophy, but if r that is true to any extent, 
nowhere does this indebtedness come out in so 

9 

1 Bhiksha dithers from Vacaspati and says that samadhi can onij 
bo of six fands. 
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remarkable a manner as in Toga ethics and 
practice, fields of enquiry ■which Toga can 
particularly claim as its own as apart from 
Siimkhya. * * 

Thus to give a brief account of Buddhist 
dhyfma after Anesaki and Takakusu, wc find 
that dhyana is divided into four degrees. Even 
the first and the lowest of the four dhyanas corres¬ 
ponds in its quality to a state higher than the 
sixth of the eight constituents of Togaiiga. To 
reach the first dhyana several preliminary prac¬ 
tices are needed. These correspond to the first 
five constituents of Toga. First of all one has to 
keep the precepts afid rules (s'lla) laid down by 
the Buddha (yama $f the Togaiigas) ; secqpdly 
to keep one’s body and mind pure and serene, 
living in solitary retirement away from the 
people in a forest or a cave and sitting cross- 
legged always thinking on an object. A* notice 
should as a preparatory measure practise the 
meditation on love and compassion (mettakarun- 
abhavana) in which he is to regard all sefftient 
beings as his brothers, desiring their happiness 
and welfare as all the good that he would, seek 
for himself. A novice who needs concentration 
of attention should practise at first the method 
of counting the number of his inspirations and 
expirations. A novice whose impure desire is too 
hard to be suppressed, should meditate on the im- , 
purity and impermanence of the human body... 
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Childers thus explains the four states with 
reference to the process of meditation:— He 
concentrates his mind upon a single thought. 
Gradually his soul becomes filled with a super¬ 
natural senenity, while his mind still reasons 
upon and investigates the subject chosen for 
contemplation: this is the first jhana called 
vitakka. Still fixing his thoughts upon the 
same subject, he then frees his mind from rea¬ 
soning and investigation, while the ecstasy and 
serenity remain, and this is the second jhana 
vicara; next his thoughts still fixed as before, 
he divests himself of ecstasy and attains the 
third jjiana sukhara, which is *a state of tran¬ 
quil serenity. Lastly he passes to the fourth 
jhana, in which the mind exalted and purified 
is indifferent to all emotions alike of pleasure and 
pain sailed upekkha. The ideal of early Bud¬ 
dhism thus being the equilibrium of morals (sila), 
meditation, dhyana, and knowledge, prajiui, is 
quite in harmony with the Yoga teaching. 

Returning back again to the Yoga medita¬ 
tion w<** find that as samadhi advances, know¬ 
ledge advances too; for the reason why our 
knowledge is imperfect is that the states of our 
knpwledge a/e. continually flowing and passing 
and there is no opportunity for us to go into 
- the heart of things. A*s the concentration be¬ 
comes deeper and more steady the real and per¬ 
fect knowledge of things begins to flash beforp 
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the mind’s eye. TUub it is that as the piano - 
of sacaSdhi rises higher uiJ Higher, knowledge 
also becomes cleArer and clearer, so that Ify 
the time the Togia reaches the nirvicivr.a stage 
the steady light of perfect knowledge hums, 
and tills is the highest and the truest know¬ 
ledge known as ftambham pm Jill. Thus the 
prajflul proceeding From snmhdhi ditiers from tho 
knowledge that we derive from the scriptures 
and inference, as those are based upon concepts 
which only take notice of the general character¬ 
istics of things, and thus are only symbols 
which can never take us to tho heart of reality. 
Perce pi ion also con take note only of , gross 
tilings and is absolutely helpless with regard 
to the subtler essences of Lhiugs. Aa the right^ 
knowledge «r * a mud hi is gradually more and 
more sustained, tho potencies or iinperfect 
knowledge and ignorance of ordinary conscious* - 
ness are superseded. These potencies being 
superseded, those states of consciousness Cannot 
* manifest themselves, and thus samSdhi becomes 
strengthened and by the strengthening of 
sitmadhi, comes further prajua ; new potencies 
of pmjiia come to lie uce emulated, and these 
bring iu the prajiia states, and* thus further 
strengthen their potencies. Thus the patencies 
ot ordinary consciousness being gradually root 
ed out, the Yogiu remains iu a new wo'rid of 
right knowledge or prajua consciousness. But 
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• it is the peculiarity of this prajiiS oonsciousness 
that neither it nor its potencies serve to bind the 
. purusha except h,y loosening the knots of avidyfi 
which gradually tend to disintegrate the citta 
and dissociate it from the purusha(»a fc prajM* 
lift&h mntskfiriih kleiafyayahelulmt cittam ad fit- 
k&rani»tek(am kurmnti ■ cittam hi svtskhrittjfid 
UQ(i$(iti{tT/(iitlt khyilHpBHtftfarsasanam hi cittaCGshfi* 
fa m — Vi/iiza hhatihyo,}. 

When the mind is on its way to pass into the 
samadhi state, it aa in a state of oscillation as it 
were between its passage into ordinary conscious¬ 
ness and the samadhi consciousness, until the 
samadhi power is sufficiently strong to prevent 
the invasion of ordinary consciousness. In the 
parage of the samadhi consciousness into 
Jiighor aQilhijher stages there is also the same 
oscillation, and then finally in the passAgo of the 
miiuViutol he nirodha or asamprajunta state of 
absolute contention arrest, there is the esc illation 
of the mind between the asatapiajflfita nirodha, 
and tHe sainprajfifita state of the asmitiS type, 
til! at last the nirodha potency having des¬ 
troyed *Ihe .samprajunta potencies (saihskiirs), 
the citfa having illuminated by its extreme 
translucent character, the true nature of the 
self finally 'return* to prakrti. Here it is 
that the returning process which had once 
begun in the aatuadhi ‘state bring continued 
and brought to the btiddhi is led back to 
45 
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its ultimate equilibrium as prakrti by the 
gradual process of the disintegrating power, * 
and thus the returning tendency of prakrti is 
finally realised. The forward movement of "the 
prakrti had begun from beginningless time, and 
was satisfying itself by binding the purusha, and 
now the backward movement brings it back to 
itself, never to come out again for the bondage 
of the purusha. The final prajnas which help 
the movement of this returning process are said 
to be of seven kinds. The first four are as 
states of consciousness associated with the four 
stages of samadhi. The first one dawns in the 
form: “ I have known the world, the object 

of suffering and 'iniserv, I have nothing more to 
know of it.” The second is of the form : “ The • 

grounds and roots of the samskara have beep' 
thoroughly uprooted, nothing more of*it remains 
to be uprooted.” The third is of the-form: 

“ Removal has become a fact of direct cogni- * 
tion by means of inhibitive trance.” The * 
fourth is of the form: “ The means of knowledge 
in the shape of discriminative knowledge has 
been understood.” This is the fqur-fdd free- . 
dom of conscious discrimination from "“external 
phenomena. The three prajnas that rise after 
this are not psychological states of mind but 
metaphysical and real states of the disintegrat¬ 
ing process of the return of the citta to prakrti.*** 
These moments are as follows (1) The double 
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* purposes of huddki, bho?a (ordinary experience) 
'and apavargA (salvation) have been realised : 
(2) The strong *graYitatiug tendency of the 
disintegrated gupas drive them into the prakfli 
like heavy stones dropped from high hill tops ; 
and they finally collapse into the prikrti sub* 
stance where they remain merged for over: ( 3 ) 
the puriuha having passed beyond the lWagc 
of the three, shines forth in its own pure Eind 
ultimata freedom* 

tt b interesting to note that though the 
Sfimkbya metaphysics adopted by the Yoga was 
combated in many quarter?, neither the Yoga 
practice nor the superior character of \mra 
was ever opposed by *■? of the oilier 

philosophic systems of Infer "" 

\ 1 u> epochs of Indian cull uro Imd llio highest 
reverence paid to tbo Yog-ins who worn believed 
not only to possess » superior sonso, by which 
they could know the UigheBt truth beyond the 
ken oh ordinary vision, hut also to wield tlm 
most wonderful miraculous powers which 
Pfttanjnti bos described ns the vibhtttis of 1050, 
by which the Yogiu showed his powers not 011 y 
his mind end the minds of others, hut also 
over inert eternal objects. Ll was not only 
superior knowledge that they possessed, hut 

- superior power ns wdl,by which W«n the neces¬ 

sity of the normal parioamakramamyamn oaM 
he*effected according to their will Wemthm 
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positivistic age of science and scepticism have 
but little belief in these trances. But it may 
not be out of place to note here<that the idea that 
man could pass into states of trance by which 
he could be in communion with the highest 
kind of reality was quite common in most 
countries. 

Ecstasy was for Plotinus the culmination of 
religious experience, whereby the union with 
God and perfect knowledge of divine truth, 
and the ultimate goal of the moral will, 
are realised in direct though ineffable ex¬ 
perience. Plotinus , enjoyed this supreme ini¬ 
tiation four timqs during the period when 
Porphyry was with him; Porphyry hftaself 
had it only once, when he was in his 68th 
year. It was a vision of the Absolute, “ the • 
one,” which being above thought, caq only he 
apprehended passively by a sort of divine Thpse 
into the expectant soul. It is not properly a 
vision, for the seer no longer distinguishes 
• himself from what he sees; indeed it is 
impossible to speak of them as two, . for the 
spirit during the ecstasy has become completely 
one with the “ One.” This “ flight of the alone 
to the alone ” is a rare and transient privilege* 
even for the greatest saint, ancf it is said that 
he who enjoys it “ can pnly say that he has all 
his desire, and that he would not exchange his 
bliss for all the heaven of heavens.” Frofh 
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’ neo*Phtonism this philosophic rapture passed 
'into Christianity though we seldom find it again 
iu such a pure and elevated form. ^ trace 
the succession of metaphysical mystics from 
pseudo-Dionysius to Erigeno, Ecbkurt, Eoehme, 
and Swedenborg. Xu extreme cases eestasy 
produces complete insensibility. “ Scb wester 
Katrcj who is spoken or as a pupil of Ekhart is 
said to have been carried out for burial when 
in a cataleptic trance. Anaesthesia of the skin 
is vary common; the ecstatic feels nothing 
when pins are driven into his flesh. Aquinas 
says : “ The higher our mind is raised to the 
contemplation of spiritual tl^ngs the more it ift 
abstracted from sensible things. But the final 
stage at which contemplation can possibly arrive 
»ift the divine substance. Therefore tha mind 
that sees the divine substance must ho wholly 
dive feed from the bodily senses either by death 
or by some rapture,” Professor .William James 
also describes many kinds of trance experiences 
in his *' Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

Even in such modem poets a-s Words worth 
' we fiqd aft experience similar to that o£ 
Plotinus. Thus Wordsworth on revisiting the 
“banks of Wy/J describes 

TIipa: bewltuiis forma, 

* •"> - Through a long absents bmvt* no* l“ eu to oie 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 
hut oft, in lonely w»mi» and 'mid the din # 
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Of towns and cftioy, I have qitikI to them 
In Iiourw of wrarincrc, mm stations ewem, 

Ftilt in the blood, and Ml along thp heart; r 

And pa^iiug even intomj purer tun id, 

With tranquil restoration z—+lutel\agR too 
Of uu re mf? mitered pb'iimim : .such, psrhapgf 

Au have no eliglil or trivial influence! 

On that be»t jHjrtion* of a gaod life, 

II b little, nameless, unreal um.be red, Mia 
Of kind n she ami of love. Nor less* I trust, 

To them I may have owed another gif£ F 
Of oapeet moro sublime ; that blcsgod mood 

lo whiob Ihe burthen of the mister y t 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this? iinintelLigitlv world, 

In lightened :■—thatfaernne and blessed muod, 

In which the affection* gently lead ua on T — 

Until, the breath of this* corporal frame 
And even the motion of oar human blend * 

Almost suspended, via are laid asleep 
In body, and bveuiue a living soul ; * „ 

While with an eye made quiet by ilia power 
Of harmony anil the devip (lower of joy; 

We aw into the lift 1 of thingi™ 1 + 

Tennyson again records h simiktr experience. 

“ A ^ of waking trance I have‘frequently 
had, quite up from buy hood when I h wv been 
all along* This hi is generally uouiu upon mu * 
through repeating my own name two nr thru* 
times to myself align tly, til] all nt mm a* it were, 

1 jLrrwi CO impend a Um mrfat afoff TtmUm Alfa? " *pu t *y*. 

tfliai tt* biaia uf lLp Wj e tJojiiij a Uwu b/ WcnWimli, 
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out o£ the intensity of consciousness of indivi¬ 
duality, the individuality itself seemed to dis¬ 
solve find wave nwnj into boundless being, and 
ibis is not a confused state but the clearest of 
the clearest, the surest of the surest, the weird¬ 
est of the “weirdest, utterly beyond words, whore 
death was almost a laughable impossibility, the 
loss of personality (if so it wore) seeming no 
extinction hut the only true life,” 1 This expe¬ 
rience is utilised by the poet in his “ Ancient 
Sage." 

* 

" Fdr kriLHvIudgti is Clio swallow on ihe Inks 
Tiiftt sees find iftiTK the HnrFaoiS *3iadmv there 
But nzver yet hath dipt into tW abypp 
Tfti* Kby ■m uf Abysms, beneath, within, 

The blue of sty and zpb, the green cf earth. 

And (J,k< tn it I ton-millionth of a grain 
Wliirih (deft and cleft fur ever mure 
,»%id ever vanishing, never vanishes 
To me my son more mystic than myself.” 

Wiliam James also writes: "It is that our 
normal waking consciousness, rational conscious¬ 
ness g** wo call it, is hut one special type of 
conscieusnoSH, whilst all about it, parted from it 
hy the filmiest of screens, there lie potential 
forms of consciousness entirely different. Wo 
mav go through life without suspecting their 
existence, but apply the requisite stimulus, and 


& 


} 


Twh*ji v*~-A M*mm h? IL Tcnayioo* 
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at a touch they are there in all their complete- - 
ncBS, definite types of mentality, which prohahly - 
somewhere have their geld of application and . 
adaptation. No account of the 'iiuvorsA in 
its totality can be found which leaves these 
other forms of consciousness quite disregarded ; 
looking hack at my own experiences they all 
converge towards a kind of insight to which 
I cannot help ascribing some metaphysical 
significance, 11 

But howsoever these experiences might he, 
they differ from the Yoga knowledge which is 
held forth as the ideal by Pntniijali. The 
Yoga system speaka of five kinds of minds, 
namely, kshipta (wandering), mudha {somnam* 
bulic), vikshipta (occasionally steady or dis¬ 
tracted), eksgrn (one-pointed), and nirodha, 
(restrained). So far as Yoga is used simply 
to mean an intense stage of concentration 
where the ordinary mental states are arrest- * 
ed, it is the common characteristic of mind 
. of all these kinds. Thus the ksbipta and 
mudha stages are those in which even a deep 
self-forgetting experience may taka place even - 
through the extreme intensity of ordinary emo¬ 
tions or instinctive passions when the ordinary, 
outflow of states is nrroated. Thus Bhattft 
KaliMa writes in Spamli-kSfUil, "The true 
nature of self is there whore a man is in a st&ffl ~ * 
of intense anger, joy, or extreme indecision, er 
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•mining after something through extreme emo¬ 
tion ” and YijFiaua Bhairova also writes to that 
of^t.* 

But such stages at arrest have nothing tu do 
with tluj Yoga arrest which Fatahjali recom¬ 
mend!}. The states of hypnosis which belong tot ho 
vikshipta, stage resemble these states more than, 
the samfidbi of Yoga. Thus Bbatta Kali a {a 
and Utpala both describe the hypnotic method 
as an alternative means of producing the Home 
kind of arrest as that which is achieved through 
t he intensity of emotions thus described.* Tims » 

Atikmdihtti} prahTft? eg Arfpp Jkar^^lilA istf Jjiqrn* pi pef 

pattern Qacthst Litta Aji.-iFiifi 4 prahftlhi # 

krti'lharlpimtc frfcvfp paftPflri fflnfl 

* fcl ffalrt? | rnhmfixat jrqpnijisgff. 

t Titans He lift ilaubt tbit tk tn^ofn forn nf ki^pnaLmm 

ibraeRh flitcnfr vdfgriil ion nnd pelf-pMSTritj was qvitft w?l}-kKWV 
jn lurtit# Than Dhttfl KitLJn|a wrttm = — 

v 

fdffta rairfi f m ^siFuifnTRfiifii laJiymit miimj.-nsIvh^aH 

Udara/^iiFFt Hi i&fikit'.pya 

Jilflffi jrilfurdh comSr^f^fl rnmaiftryVii ru?> fcauflp* 

ftiJrS frrah miln^apfrrarii ffl 
mahdc^mnt pntftntfwihhAjkpn 

* f.}u0, -. F if^^i*fnr.JnrmLi t i. l ii4 piifrKJJhijA fyltevi&rtej* 

iliL-2 _|3ljm[i*imruiLiLlsin ■ 4 Jf J rn,fif 11*! DetadattV jdflEd 

tfdf kifeil ^ama r-sduftpuJi Enter tttfWn rjlram 
fraTy^ft iirii*f<iPpF<j ^uniiacartAaniaif»tmir^|iar"F^ 

cr ’turn f-smirtmpyo prActro pitjEuJirfcaEj: Uiffl (£»a™r^jm 

ItdfflfMtrGWfr vMu cGlpTwahWa jfJfik«MGirflp< 

TTL.j*dp|fi:pr4RatJfHi^B Rfffdqpat ttimitA wiffm ffflerJiiifirA ia ^ fl 

iiiftTitit fcofi 44 prflffflrtMittfiftfi* 

feA 3 tftff ffrdAi li j&iMtkrif* i&kk a nabh fefflUu aw rrifttf 

45 
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accordin'' to Bbatta Kallata and Utpala we find* 
that the difference between the trance states' 
produced t htough strong emotions or tlmhigh 
instinctive paaaiuua of a somnambulistic nature, 
and iho*e cases of hypnotism which are pro¬ 
duced by th>: surrendering will of*the subject 
in conjunction with the suggestion of the 
hypnoliser, is that the latter b a case of trance 
initiated hr conscious will and surrender, and 
thus may be taken fis the samiidhi of the 
vikshipta etage. The difference between the 
"mind of the vikshipta stage and that of the 
kahipta and mudba stages is that the former 
may under certain conditions ho induced to go 
into the trance stage, whereas the latthr is 
almost an unconscious and somnambulistic 
passage without any control of the. subject. 

jpnjnnriJin.j If y >h.'PLiiJ1d) pj 1iHi.kZAd$- O MATSJJfiflA, jgdj .Tartly f . 

AD 3 TUI inn CP til hyp'llDCi«Srt i" nlni frmnfj in Mm Mak&bhnrut*' 

X ITT, 40* Tfhn^> M Vjpqlh/ 1, lbfc diMipla, betflfl ukfed hj bn- 
fcMfcehw D&Tafoinnsm pwi™^ Mm tattor-'a vrtfc 1 Hart Tputb sttompli 
At ulutirry dn hmr by !fu[m, sit dawn by iter, uni ffausl kti«di]j' 
with hi* ey*n mtw tior cjrw, wo that her rms mteht nv?nt hi?* 
mnd rtllfril ll’T fllSflrl with IcrnsiinJ/ for wba 1 1 *nt Tipuln - 

tltOB flntdH W bnicly nm thy wind unteri ip«f UJ<F mtnbEtiad 

tln'irt motlnlM, Mid iarliltila. Tima making rignl ihn IhhJy of hie 
tflaclmr'i wifop lin ^lajfrd tliiipo ilcTottHi ta bar crntl *hr wtii 

m'jt iwifi of him. When la lira i-imin fjj trm^it hur, It^icr cynld not 

ihOTii tk rtmadti nfiikr* tli rt iftflmrTt-ra of Vjpalfr, and thiingto *i[\\ w-'ijitird 
W W«nt to Jndra'w propoul atm mufti iml nH*r a w®ctf, wid «dI^ " 
^udp l+ Sit tthife btOifntiu Lint ihcna to com* huu t 11 a^inal hor wishiti, 
lodn twine much *!*ip pointed *>uL aw*j with ErighttlMt 7^nk 
ntmLilil CtUM him. 
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Almost all thn different kiwis of trance 
experiences which we find in Europe {seem to 
'beljragto this Tikshipta stage. These trances 
of the vikslilptn* stage must, necessarily ho 
transitory, and do not show any nail spiritual 
development. 

We should distinguish the Yoga ideal of 
trance which cnu only tike place in the ekftgra 
and the final nirodha stagos of the mind from 
the trances of the other stages in that the 
former presupposes a very high degree of moral 
perfection, which is not ft necessary desideratum 
of the other stages. It is when the Yogin haS 
by n high degree of inorAl perfection become 
passionless towards objective 'pleasures that bn 
begins gr ad willy lo establish himself in I ha 
trance aUto. The Yogin is not satisfied only to 

""transcetid the objective w nr Id, but be Wants to 
transcend the limits of his mind as well. The 
miraculous powers attained by thn practising 
of the Yogin are useful to a person hent upon 
the ¥oga ways in securing and strengthening 
his faith. Once ho has become apathetic to 
till the*attractions of pleasure and begun to 
travel in the road of Yoga, the states ot trance 
through which ho has to travel, will discover 
jlii" true patbJor him ; Yoga is itself the teacher 
for those that take to Yoga.’ 


■ jpjri JOflo /Mis#** lf«je r ruf nrllol* 
3f*>rsjiMl(iij (k viijfju fd '«•««(< n«», 
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The objects on which such a Yogin should , 
at the beginning ol his practice concentrate t 
his attention hare ordinarily no limits, $nd 
we find that the Yogin could meditate 
upon the passionless souls of many saints, 
upon dream consciousness, sleep on anything 
that he liked, Tor hi* only object wan to stop the 
how of his conscious states and to weaken for 
final destruction all the potencies of the states 
of consciousness. There was thus no limitation 
of the object of the samiidhi, as the whole thing 
proceeds not in any miraculous way but quite 
naturally and consistently in accordance with 
the general principles of Yoga psychology* But 
yet the real road generally adopted by the \'ogins 
was the meditation of Tsvara. It is most 
likely that from the earliest period of the growth 
of the Yoga method, the Brahman was'the oh-" 
jeet with whom the individual soul wanted to 
connect itself and we read in the Svetua'vatnrn : 

11 And when by means of the real nature of bis 
self ho sees as by a lamp, the real nature of 
Brahman, then haring known the unborn eter¬ 
nal God, who is beyond all nature, he' is freed 
from all fetters.” 1 When the Yogin iht£ medi¬ 
tated upon God, God was pleased to make the 

* * 

1 ( flirt fl | : r rr-ui iu WfrmAl Jiff torn 

jn fcah propa/pdl * m 

A fa wi dhfunctM a d* t tiEdi cirri tp riuff 
JnaEri tfepam mvcyatl idif rtfpil^uA * 
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# advance of his trance realisation easier for him 

• by removing all obstacles which could stal'd in 
'the way. 11 was by his will that all the move¬ 
ments of the ptalqrti wero intelligently guided, 
and it was in him that the world was held, and 
it was untQ him that the Yogin returned like a 
drop of water in the ocean. The knowledge 
that is brought about by the Yoga salvation is 
infinite ; all the hindrnnees and barriers which 

' limit our knowledge and serve to express them 
is concepts arc removed, and there is little 
to know, till at last when salvation is earned, 
the supreme intelligence shines forth in eternal 
sunshine never again, to be sullied, darkened 
or eclipsed—‘the oilier lamp that forever 
shines. 

The state of Satnkhjft emancipation is also 
'the saifle, but more stress is laid there upon 
knowledge as the means of its attainment. So 
• taxis the need of the performance of outward 
morality is concerned Satpkhya and Yoga arc 
one. *The stage of liberation is one that tran¬ 
scends the Sphere of moral works, and is only for 
those *vho Ipve attained perfection in the latter. 
Yet it-is not sufficient for a man to purge his 
mind of all immoral desires only, hut in order 
'to obtain salvation it is necessary that he should 
by continual thinking coma to the thorough 
" - conviction that « he is not all that he had teen 
supposing himself to be, nor ie the world nor 
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even Uio mitul his in any way, be dees not exist p 
at all (nosmi, nfl ham, rut me). In Buddhism also p 
we find a similar echo, when we find that their 
object also consisted in the 'extinction of the 
will to be, which is the cause of all suffering ; it 
is the Nirvana, the extinction of wtjat we call 
self and of all that ivy attribute to it, that is tbs 
sum mum br.muiu of the Buddhist. But the 
distinction remains that the destruction ot 
the ego in Samkhyu is only the Hiimhilation 
of the phenomenal qualities of the self, which 
caused the notion of ego and its relation to the 
r^nvirouing mental states and the world of 
matter and the consequent restoration of the 
self to its individuality—-ibe self which, though 
noumoDally always free, had been in the sphere 
of suffering owing to ignorance or a more non- 
distinction of its own nature with that of prakfti.' 
Ln Buddhism there is no such permanent entity 
as the self and the Nirvana is an inconceivable 
existence which though a state of annihilation 
is regarded in many texts as being n *£iappy 
ono. The Saipkhya and Yoga ji Wat ion has 
nothing of happiness in it, it is the restoration 
of the individual to its own true and pure 
state. 

The reason why apnkbya doss not think 
the Yoga method Indispensable, as we can 
understand from a discourse of Bhlsma and-* 
Yudh 1st Lira in the Muhiihkarala is that hnye 
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* self-knowledge is regarded as the eulmm&tion 
' *of nil culture The HSjpkhyasage will nn the one 
h jiJd try to Attain, the highest moral perfection 
* attainable, and on the other proceed on a 
scientific enquiry through all the departments 
of human* knowledge. He must try to attain 
the highest and most wide-spread culture, until 
he can know the distinction of his self from the 
hud din and all Live products of the prakrti. 

’ The true knowledge of self is thus regarded not 
as a shrinking away from ail science and culture 
but as their highest culmination- - 

Yoga however holds that,this self-knowledge 
h attainable hy the methodical processes of 
tram* ; and filed faith in the surety oE this 

- process as the means of salvation is the most 
essential desideratum of success. Proceed on 
the way. the Yoga says, you will have nura- 
cul»*N powers and miraculous experiences, which 

' will convince you of the truth of this method. 
Yoga salvation is thus attained through the per¬ 
fected discipline of the will as the SSmkbya goal , 

- Is achieved through knowledge* As to the 
* nature*of lift h^t existence in tbo emancipated 

states Wre is a view which is not only advo¬ 
cated by VljoSna Bhiksu but anticipated in the 
unison as well, which holds that the emanci- 
- . ™ted souls return iut^ the seKof the I » vara. 

It is through tho highest moral elevation that 
this transcendent state comes when tho soul 
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attains its freedom, and then lives in eternal * 

peace with itself. Thu saint is not merged in - 

him in the Vedanta fashion but holds his indm- * 

* 

duality ail the same ns a pure intelligence. 


M , 
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Nyaya, 52, n. 1, 105. n. 1, 
125, 126, 136, 140, 141, 

* 143, 148, 151, 153, 241, 

J 243, n. V, 250, n. 1, 265, 

* 269, 272 

"Nyayabindu, 282 
- Nyayabodhim, 205 
Nyayamatljari, 127, n.l, 139, 
•n, 1,141, n.l, 242, 243, 
244, n. 1, ^82 

Nijayasutra, 49, n. 1, 50, n 1, 
242, n. 1 

Nyaya-Vaiseshika, 51, 126 , 

134, 144, 204, 215, 270 
. Nyayavarttika-mparyyafUcd, 
139, o. 1 


0 

Objects, five objects of senses, 
31 

Object experience, 182 
Occult ^phenomena, 1 
Occultism, 2, 3 
Omkara, 250 
Ontological problems, 12 
Optimism, 10 

Organ, perceptive organs, 31 
Origiij^jf the universe. 233 
•Original equilibrium, 189 
Orthodox, 16 
Ovum, 205 


P 

* 

'Pandita, 120 # 
Pandita-Sioka, 126 
Pain; 9, 11, 31, 87, 89 T 279 
PSinfub 85, 89 
Pantheism, 292 * 9 
Pancagikha, 161 

. pari ng > £7 
param&nu, 123, 193 
paTamdtnmn, 257 


P&ragara, 192 

paricchinnatva parimma, 199 
paTikska, 52, n, 1 
parindma, 34, 58, 278 
parinamakramaniyama, 208, 218, 
347 

parinamin, 160, 171 t n, I 
pampanda, 191 
Passions, 27 
Passionless, 11 
Past, 116, 118 
pata, 55 

Patafijali, 23, 40, 41, 47, 48. 63, 
64 a 67, 71, 124, 170, 248, 271, 
307, 347, 352, 353 ; the most 
representative of the Sarpkhja 
School of Yoga, 51; not anxi¬ 
ous to establish the system, 
but only systematising the 
facts, 52; the grammarian, 
# 270 

Pa tatijali-carita , 54 
pattfca&amuppada , 319 
pada, 51 
Pancaia, 210 

Panini, 44, 45, 46, 51, 54, 55, 

57 

Pamnean, pre-Paninean, 28, 
n, 1 

papalcarmaSaya , 322 
paramdrthika* 74, n, 
Pa£upata*dar£ana. 63, n. 1 
Patafijala, 268 

Patanjala-Samkhya, 123, 187 
Pdtanjala-tantra, 63 m 

Patafijala Yogasufcra, 2 
Penance, 20 
Penetrability, 190 
Perceptions, 26, 137, 138, 203, 
273; visual perception, 271 \ 
auditory perception, 283 
Permanent self, 139 
Permanent-substrata, 209 
Personality, 149 
Pessimism, 9 
pilupaka, 140 
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pjjiflFrr/uTfcfl, 140 
pJmfdtiJjVH faTpyalt. 172 
PJi^Bomf'na, 22. 81, W , ICO, 
106, 107* 210 ; difference 
between the phenomena, 
75 

Phenomenon, 130, 111 
Phenomenal expewnco r 0 
Phenomenal conceptions. 171 
Phenomenal worlds 2JO 
PhenomflniUt™, 227 
Philosophy. 72 

PAiittNopkgf of tJit! l/partiafoid-li 

32 . Hr 3 

Philuaupblc emiuiry. 1 
Plato* 231 
Pleasures* H 

pleasure, tU. 87, ftD. 274 
pjaaAtirabla* 65, 60 
Plotinjua, 649. 340 
Plurality. SO m 

Plurality of souls* 109 
Poets* IS 
Porphyry, 348 

Fe^iffttif Sconce r 0 / l he *1 noting 
f/induar, ISO, 0- 1 
Pfitu ntiule ■ 1S9, 100 
Potential cner^v, 182 
Potentiality* an 
Powers. 16 i supernatural, 
GO 

PrahhakELTii. 134. 142, 143 P 144, 
138,164. 168*270 
Practices, 1. 5. 0, 28 ( 

Poetical interest of Yoga. 2 
Practice* raligioiLR. 17 
Fracticjii mfithoda, 41 
r-r-jL^JjcJiH-i. 26, 30. ->1 

pr njm w 52. a. I, 331. 3 !»p 330. 

848. 344, 340 
fVajfisi. consciousness. 815 
prnjfldfefc*F 837 

03. 233, u- 2 
75 

pfdJtaftffcalra, -MS 


PnikrLi 22. 26* 20. 20, SS 40 t 

109 . no* ] 13. 119, 155. 150, 
157, 150. 161. 1W, n, I* 1M. i 
1G7. 160* I60p 170, 172, l73 t 
175, 176, 177. 170 180, m? 
ini, is?, 194. m m,d\n, 
19R. E?5p 234. 2 j 5 237, 2 

251, 252. 253* 255, 250, 257 

200. 294. 207, 2PB. pKi. 307, 
SIO* 311. 312. 3L4. 315 

310. 323, 327, 332, Ml. 313, 
316, 847 H 357, 838. 35« ; 

evolution of, 04 * solution r 
with the punifchiis 32 ; 
m state of pun. potentiality. 
57; and thi; mlyo oi lb* 
Vedanli&y* 109, 100; Lrtina- 
fonnatiuEs for the lib amt ion 
of the puruBlici. 157. 173*175; 
Is the eternal state which is 
not an emanation ilit-di, 1WK 
and pr slays. £27; atinn 

from, 335; the Yoga attri¬ 
buted all moveaiL-oiii and 
changes to, 245 ; teleology 
m, 25U 252* 353 ; VijiiAw*- 
bbikshu about. 355; i' annul 
be regarded an *vsl* 204*; 
as hondagRi 810 

prnJtrtyftptirflp 323 * * „ 

Tvmkriijta qnna. 27, 28 
puhiftf. 173* 174,195* W7* 251 

252, 253, 251 260 

52. n. 1 ** 

80 

j?fa^Hra n 2. J 50 t 250 
prri.yritffl, 98 “ ■ 

Frdrtiu Up- 37 * 
pratitomih 174 * 

pnifitijfitiamulpihhii 07. 73, n. 

1, 74* 0.* 90# 
ptniwimbtL* l.l'ft 
pwitivimb&ti&dtir 146 
pwtpukurn. 65; 335 . _ 

prafjjhfjanitpwfytt, 102 
praiiiaficiim. 234 - 
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prottjOtjfiM, 277 
prfffytffrflfta. Ill 
pr ittipa k*Ji□'bA *i p*3*J> ■ >■ M 
prtirijlur(i<Jtl 2M 

f ropdgitn^yi '21I T n. I P 
u. It 354, n + 1 
pmjiHw 4Bp n. J 
pFu^ij. 1 6. 20, 31 i S i i -33 t, 

. 22t>. Sfli 

jfFitndTrnfp JOB 

smlriijr/iJiM Lf-. -13& P &34 r , B5G. 
Preniilit. 116 

prtijti** 511 
Problem*. H 
* of IrtiEce, 3^0 

JVotagoriia. 231 
Piumdu-DSoiiysius- 349 
Ptiy^holbgy, 5 
Pay cbc I pirfiial esen: ittus * ta 
Psychic n I fIsiIoh, Ui> 
punifii. 292 . 20 ? 

Piigywujti. CO, tl - I 
puttyfikorm&toy 0 ■ BlM 
i'liriincift. I 257, 350 
;pu;c ndrifoim 36-1 

itiitrarnl, 273 

-1’gruKlm* W. 31, ">fl, 33. <0 .1, 
BO. 07, 99,103. 104,105. ll>9, 
no, 1*1. 153. 155, 13A. 157, 
fiS, 150. ICO. 161. m 103. 
104. 165. 107, 139, l70, 172, 
173, 174 17/5, 170, 105, Id". 

_n.'Li 237,238. 334, 287. 
230 245, 25 J, 353, 354, 25/., 
257. 260, 206, 372, 276, 235. 
307 w M2, 311. '117, 319. 
m 340. i/ 2. 341, 345, 940, 
347* 

Piinisba -^kt/i, 17 ; different 

- with fBflwQt p«'Wn». 20. 
100, HO"; c(j«liuncti«Bi with 
drftkrti, 20 ; relation^ witli 

prakrli- 32, 155 ; ife* J»*l 
^a^r. ltWiboaiwe of, 170; 
la the ufiobangeabte 


light. 07. 10«, 1.53 ; a fl thi: 
principle of intfllligencB. 
1?]. 150 ; ihu iiitL"!lig^m;j ■ 
is moDifettad in lIn.- »allv |L 
by th« pruiilttity til, l.lfl, 
161 ; buddlii Is rcflefcl«J in, 
160 ; fur the purpose of, 
327 

Purity of heart, H 


Q 

Qualities, 411- 33, 30. 116. m 
300, 210. 219; psydiul.^Miil 

qimlitifiK. 27 20; JUtiurnl 
quulitieH, 27; mental, 7. 2D; 
moral, 41 

quantum of mass- 190 
quantum, 190 

11 

» 

lUitifl, 29, HU, 76, 77. 87. n, J. 
90. 9-2. 98,94 t 109- 175*1 181* 
185, ISO. m 1SM5, HW- 
210 232. 2io, ilk], 314 
Eupurfl^gamsllfl, 

ffoa/Tnpimi. 224. □ I 
mjraiiriTiTicrfm. 102 

01- >'2, fill 

EutimkMhL 199. o. 1 > 200. ft 
1 -* 
B»*Jr 103, n. 1, 224 
*%□, 205. SO?. 321 
Rujti Togn. 50 

rnyrtia iJftiirfltflFiJ, HQ 
1 mjitta, 108 

Jffl III f nn rfa ntfa - # flatted rj -tfn i?j y ra - 
ha * 224, fi. 2 
1 55 

rujatfljEii. 185 

. E5ffl^bhadm Dikahit ji, 54 
; EiiiiiriniJjn. 144* 155 
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Elmkri&tma, 74 P n. 
wain 20 
Baalism r 100 

Reality. 201. ^xtemni reality 

m 

ReL&tianH. 14 
EeligiDus ftttilaritk'S. 1-1 
Rostruiat. 65 

Return. the idea of the return, 
53 

%?&<!*. n< 17 t 42, 43, 233 
Rhys David*, 307. 800 
Right cogniimtii 273 
Ritmik. 13 
ria. 13 

fitttnbhtfrii pd/rtu, !M4 
BucIt 351 B. 

Rudiment. matter, 18G 
Rttdtmotitwy ek manta (in 

UpanjubsukV, 16 
rips, 203, 28i, 330 
rapfidihAiib aau^utam. ISO 
rupjitanmiUnv. 102 

Ruttcll. 07 D. 


S 

Sitcrifkus, 13 
jradHa parffl-ffittfl,. 172 
Soltis- 16 
Brjfiafecjrt, 74, a. 

■idJiOfHitafnMta, 2E.lt 
SalT^lion. 01 r 62; iiUlhiMp sal- 
vfltion* 202 

276 

jramnalii. 45* 47. 52j n. 1, Go, 
331. 332 340. 38G. 337. 

m, 34L MB, 341. 345p 

346, 333, 354. 356 
aurniina, 38 

*a^^Jnitapar<5r(MiDji, UM 
EtPftjtf t STO 

lampraffifflai 52« o. 1, 887* S40 
jamprajflaia *eitnadfti\ 841 


aammifjdWliafiiw tat<u P 2 65 
flnmkclpn. 264 
jraqivrMtmd' 87, n. 1 

jfii rat tfhn F 210 

203, 334, MS, 345, * 
346 

Siiiiiakkiras - 270. 272- 270. 278* 
ttiffttcira, 67, 89, 174, 175, 17G. 

237n 808. 810, 811, 41 fl 
iainirtifi, 181 
4EETp$?Wifd citjkyatlifl. 183 
laipjtffinritwfai* 207 
.iimyiirurt. n!:!7 
ini7p i/opa. I 58, 150,. 160. 193 
MPifl/iufimti. 204 

siiwfhatu, 206 * 

gdnnirffii. ] 58 
S^nklt iirt'ta. 130. 145. 154 
tiuri tifljha, 00. 30t> 

tortcam, 304 

niAfcota, 369, 2611. 

251 

SumdduTiiUiosaTjigTaka, 62, n. 1 
iiiri'iiwi xaJTiifJ.iiiiraui, 2LT.1 V 
Samopanixhad, 24. n. I 
StirvilaLiviidin Buddhist*, 202 
m/. 20. 79, 129 
Saf/patfFiuMi »utta, 47, *i. 2 
wflruryniHidci, 129,1*10, 2-11, n.l 
Sfittva, 29. 30, 75. 76, 77. rg, n, 

1. 1JO, S»l, 02. 94. 90, 100. 
156-157, 150. 181. 163- 104, 
165, 172. 173, 101. 183. 184. 
186, 190, 190, 227, 24<*25G, 
200,202. 268, 27G, 314. 3*10, 
iMlVU-stuft, 11)8 
MttfmJfnt. 173. 181, f84 
tatya, 20, 06, 802* 
irTul'S^TFirlf, 271 * 

Snutrunt ik*s. Hti 
inDiV^ni, 52, n. I 337 
savikalru, 265. * 200 
M»f(orfta. 52, a. 1, 937. 960 
adtjuraw. 08 wmm: 

4ff7rp.cEJ4.1/LC, 134. J35 
»dmHnijatotl{thla , 273 * 
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San j fi n tpd anhana-d ikprusd tit a ^ 

12G 

idjmppl 271 

185. ton 

Sl^bvikn uhnmkfirn. 1G8 
SAipkhvfl. 1, 2, 1« 25, 41. ST, 
S£f 96, flB+ 103. 104 1 105, 
. 106, 197, 11J8 P 100. 112 P tta. 

m m 128. im ISO. 1B2, 183, 
134, 145, 139, 107, 100 170. 
170. 177, 181, 183, 188, 190, 
318, 29 ! 230. 338, 240, 
241. 2411. 217, 24B, 2411. 

230. 331, 2M t 2118, 274, m 
i a. l r 817, ?Al t 842 
SnEpkhia and yoga, 1, 2.19, ISO. 


Sd Tfl hhya-p ra ihicam-b hdihtjti . 
225. n. 1 

SivtilikyvmQtm, 2. HO. n . 

220. n. L 254 

jSjflJ Uiya^ui'/currrDccJTnip 03. 260 r 
n, 1. 274. a. 1 
Mamyfim4tM, 207 
AOPEOFirfii! 52. n. 1 
Ss'HnJilya, 41, 544 
rtnto, 1GS 
Sprint. 04, 22-t 
Snriputtui 307 
rdsnirf#, 52, a. 1 
KM 

Scepticism, 1 1 
Rebreeder (van). 28, n. 1 


147, 148. 155m 150. IC3. 160. Sorjplurul ttuiimony. 278 
173. 100, 193, 200, 207, 211. Dr. Seal. 18-1. ISO □, 1, 108. 
217. 221, 223, 280, 264. 320,1 188. ti 1- 297 

357 , SW9, 15. 17 

Suiiikhva. modifications of fhc |*SoII ( 10. 136. 149. 183; self* 
original Achaol, 2 ; original abnegation. 11. as a com* 
lart^ 2 ; SuJpkhyu * hlnutitm uf two distinct na* 
School. 22, 28, 262 ; i 

as elaborated In the Sutra a, 


26 ; in the T? pan i shad* k I6 r 
■ 31 ; i| the Toga UpanishndE, 

70 ; philosophy of- 24. 70, 7L 
72. 7,> 00,84; metaphysics, 
58i 30. 51, 847 : categories 
32. tSfij q. 1 ; theory of 
Bubfit^nnee, 34 ■ the cvo lu¬ 
ll## theory p 84; theory nf 
perception. 260 ; duality. 
30. 37 ; ilibiiy fulfilled from 
Vo^n,* 49, n 1; difference 
bat ween * Kiirpkhya and 
Vi^-inta, 38; nthnjsm, 233, 
254 ; pessimism. *280 ; 
* emancipation 857; libera¬ 
tion, 358; Si *ikhvu , 350 
SMmkhyakarikS, 165+ THR, 167 
170. n l.IRS. n 1 . WlfL n. 
* I "310 

Sum hh jai f u f. pi !.. I SO 

§& * p-kh yj-prti wscfl na, 2 


turaf 25 ; translucent, self, 
28; tnmscejidenfc Keif 28: 
the immortal self in Up a* 
ni^huds. 29 . two kind-, of 
BCfres. 29 
Self-control, 41 
SeU-OOTReirm prnew. 152 
Self-culture, 291, 292 
Sol s' ■ r tn uncial ion. 202 
Sen * ut ion to 79, SO. 188 
jjtonscs. 16.29 HO. ITS, 105, 
198. 219, 263 , 203 : mental 
m ate ri a Iity of pensat mn a, 

28: Ova object* of senses 
81; the control of ftensfci in 
Upanjfihad, 44; m re fit Jon™ 
to mao as. 264 
Rer-ertntroL 66 

ShmidoriannaamtMaya. 28 
243, n. 

Shu me, 49 

Stddh&ntnteia 35 

iithfAi, 61 - 
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ilia, 47. $42 K 313 
BlmlnOBda. 03, 208, n. l r 274, 

n. L 

SkambhiL, 17 
Kleop, 27:t 

jt m7 & 52. n I, 277. 332 
Siirtfow, 67* 003 
Soul+ 96, 07, 103. IQ» f 136, 137, 
HI. 142, 143, MS, 147, 
SS4 253, Sfifc 297. 307. $28. 
boul theory, 9; tnmsceaifciif 
bo ill, 27 ; 'plurality of *oute. 
137 

SorfPWB, 8 
Su-anril potential. 1H5 
Spnc*, 14.107, m, 210. 210 
852, 35$, n. 

102 

SphalW S88* 260. 270; doctrine 
o£ SJpbataip 207 
Speech. 20 

fiB ^ 

lT«h^236 

jifnmFjJr*iji4 + 9H 

Stales of mind. 200. Sflfl 

jtJhflldfnii, 126 

Htokisro. 312, 313 
Subject axpOfien-MH 182 

Subfitnu^, 33* 34, 33, 77* 132, 
120. 200; ('hfiTBcterleae sub- 
atofihe. 2t 

Sufkrmg, 67, 88; «MiYf trance 
from suffering 87 
mfiyill. @5, 89. », 360 
Switnifm bOJUlfli* 238 
Sun. 16 

8tfpe*k>r vision, 8 
Supernormal powers through 
conctntralrioO, 1 

Supreme! hupping, 17 
Supremo reality. HV 
tuthupii. 276 
138 

SuArnlu, 22$ 

Sutkmip£ i &n 308 
~ faain-ufm, 1B2 


ButrokrtAiigaMilfTai 67 
frtflMdtK!, 235 
& m ii ft 0 tin pru t than dh\t . 274 

jt i?rl Mi i pi na hi ftjujuniiku t art m* * 

120 

jiraEa^vJieuu, 263 * 

SwudisilbQrgH 340 

SifadcKidatjmrtjfjrf. 243^ u. 2 * 

System of PtiUaan^hy, 13 
Siibda, 268. 270 

flrvhdn LnnmuLm, 165. 102 t 

267 

6elivu. 10. 41, 30,63 
flakuyenvat 48 
Sukta*, 41, 50 
ftikM, 110. 16L. 218. 286 
flaftkimi' 18 19, 22, 3t f 34. 

74 T u..im 18H* 088. u. 1, 

247 ; Sahara view uf muyu 
of Vuoofipaiif 306 

rr .til ru , 22. H. 1 

fclriikn. 49* a- 1 
Hitra, 249 ** 

idimi^vodth Ofi 
Sailradipiktii 134. 282 
Bd *1 Ttuifpihi -tarkapuda . 

^ * n * 

flat npntfaa Brilim&pii* 17, 41. 

45.11.2 r 

8ala*&tui irihi Pr^jilapa *4 m i t a , 
74. u* 

I iaumit 60. S09 
fl-eahat 55 A “■ 

fl*fibrtvut r 273, 274 
Si minimi. 243. □, 2 
SivuiKiha* *15» 03 " - 

SivanVuinr 54 

iraddha. 52. a. I, 331, 

tm 

3 ray an, Oil 
SruEtiurUi 2(15~ _ 

Sri liar-ha . "4. n* 
felt!*, 83. 34, 30, m 
*uJtli[ftraHn„ 320 
dmuju.. 109 
MU. 274 
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fire n'i 4vrtt.ini* 32, 27, 37, 30, 

1H, 110, 233, 243, 3SU 
fivelj'iHvaturiL Bbuahyn, 3:K’, n, 1 
.,rfjujnuffu. 212 


l^ilaj^OL'-Aj'iiliniucari/am, >6. 
Tniltirly* BpMijahacl. 20, u. 3, 
21, 24, u. 1, 43. 203 
Tjiittirlyn BnUimuV!.- 43. 44 
Tjik?vkiMu< 843 

(tmiur, 23, 20, 90, 7<i, 77, 87. 
ii. 1. 00, ill- 02, 03, 108, 

” 172, 181, 188. lOii. 198, 

100, 222,260, 272. 273, 290, 
29), 314 

ItinflhUro, 2H, 123. 178.170. 180 
IB2. I HI. 185, 133. 197, 188, 
!80, WO, 101, 103, 198, 199, 
21 f■., 218,221, 261 339 
't'iuiipt, SO. n, 1. SI, <>3 
tajhC, 13. 803. 309 
(..irlfd. fid. fifi 
IdKrrt. 32, 177. 181. 1S7 
J'ii( (uut'oitfrlratli, 123, n., ISO, d 

I* 3I«1 

T*ttivakduvavtfl f 2SW 
faff^ftforaparipftfW? 178. ITO 
Ta t tvfirtMdhigama-itn tra r 67 

fufliaia IBi*. 

ijp> im 

iumantJai, 185 ^ 

tuumtitrika, 217 
TOntrib^ ^24 

7 T iIfpdrw|Ttt{fiW'r 206, u I 
irjas^B- 193, 213. 
ieiaM atom Y 18® _ 

mTikmkm> % 4 ' “8- 17 * 

235. 25L- Uleobgical argti 
numb* 2-iO 

Telepathy. 280 _ 

^nujwn- 35 n ; , 
Thiwltuvoiu d0pc™. 

4S 


ThJnMng, 55, 66 
Thought. I@ ff 84; growth o£ 
philosophic thought 16 
T/fff PomicDc jfcfcncr* o/ fhd 
/LnciVni 71 in Jut, 190. n. I 
Time t 167, 100. 210. 2M r 235 
Tronic i S4B; Lr&jico non temp la* 
tlm, 336 ; tnuroa states* 
354+ :S55 

Tmrtsfrirmatmn, 2L4 ; Irans- 
forujntinn of unirgy 212. 

221 

Transmigration. 41 
Transaendontj 9 
Truth. the ultimata and an- 
changeable truth. IS; the 
liniil truth* 39 
UjaU 20 


0 

uddtiiu, 52. □. h 

TjddyutiElklfcTbi. 205 

ndgfr4 fa, ^34 

udtiTia* *18 
intra-atomic, 229 
UmELMYatL 07 
Unbelief, 49 
Uncertainty, 49 
Uncbang^nhla. 10 
Uneanscioiifl, 20 
Undefined , 20, 22 
Undifferentiated, 207 

Undifferentiated being, 27 » 

tTamnnifcjt, 20 

Unman i ic^tcd Using, 27 
Unit «af time,, 215 
Units of matter- 215 
University of Madras. 224 
Uniapportftd* 22 

iipriJuiLal'drapn. 220 

UptkniphatU+ 7 P l'U24i 37, 43. 
43. 72, 112, I lS, 254, 27ti 
290, 291, 292, 293,300. 317; 
rave At tha firfiT - -inquiry 
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lifter truth, 13,15; Upanlshftd 
tHxie, lb; conform to, 10, 17; 
moriflfe tendencies in Up., 
Its ; represent the pbi- 
lo^nphir culture and Bpecu- 
laliun at tin early age, 18; 
ik JuuLI h b lu vein in Up*. 18; 
hail no definite ay stem u tit 
VIOWS on tbc unit ter, 2b; 
traces of the elements of 
Snrpkhyft thought In the Upn 
nifihnd *,27 ;Bfi,rpkJbjft doctrine 
in, 31; Gnd in. .ib; etnaoci- 
putiim. 41, contained thr 
goring uf though t of Llio 
pKHitedor diH ore ueea be- 

tvecn. BElipkhyia and Ve¬ 
danta, -SI; emancipation in- 
41 1 Myrth in, 240. 217 
u^uaA#iJKt[fjhaftfl. 220 
njjp«jftiar P 52. □* 1 
up^pmtyayn, 52, n. 1 
Upekkhu, M3 » 

tipfcjjJuT, 66 

Utpuiu, 204, 219, 353, 354 
tTfittnIiffii/fjiy.THa 8fl 

Uttcru. SQiphhya, 1B1, 187 


V 

matfJ^jfiSr 52, n. 1, 01, 331* 337 
trciiAamya , 207 

105, o., I09 r 
110,13a. M4 t 105. 198, 207. 
210, 210 220, 274 
Yni^bntiva. 18* 19. 257; 25S 
Validity. W 
Viii^dhamsma, 213, n*2 
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